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taken place. Some of them initially brought the hope that 
great possibilities were opening up for the extension and 
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deepening of democracy, one of the main points of focus 
in our reflections. Disenchantment, however, came quickly 
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and what we witnessed instead was the reinforcement and 
generalization of the neoliberal hegemony. Today, the left- 
wing project is in an even deeper crisis than it was ten 
years ago. An increasing number of social-democratic 
parties, under the pretence of ‘modernizing’ themselves, 
are discarding their Left identity. According to the 
advocates of the ‘third way’, and with the advent of 


globalization, the time has come to abandon the old 
dogmas of Left and Right and promote a new 
entrepreneurial spirit at all levels of society. 

Phronesis’s objective is to establish a dialogue among all 
those who assert the need to redefine the Left/Right 
distinction — which constitutes the crucial dynamic of 
modern democracy — instead of relinquishing it. Our 
original concern, which was to bring together left-wing 
politics and the theoretical developments around the 
critique of essentialism, is more pertinent than ever. 
Indeed, we still believe that the most important trends in 
contemporary theory — deconstruction, psychoanalysis, 
the philosophy of language as initiated by the later 


Wittgenstein and post-Heideggerian hermeneutics — are 


the necessary conditions for understanding the widening 
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of social struggles characteristic of the present stage of 


democ 
the Left in terms of radical and plural democracy. 


itic politics, and for formulating a new vision for 
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Holding the Place 
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of us conferred for a few years on how to put together a 
e that seeks both to establish the common trajectory of our 
and to stage in a productive way the different intellectual com- 
ents that we have. We started this process by producing the three 
tionnaires which appear at the beginning of the volume. The result 
have before you thus represents the culmination of several con- 
tions, of several written reviews and exchanges, and, in the case of 
| Zizek and Ernesto Laclau, a collaboration that dates back to 
, the year that Chantal Mouffe and Ernesto Laclau published 
wy and Socialist Strategy. In fact, that book provides the background 
this dialogue, not only because it established a new direction to 
nio Gramsci’s notion of hegemony, but also because it represented 
rm to poststructuralist theory within Marxism, one that took the 
lem of language to be essential to the formulation of an anti- 
ilarian, radical democratic project. 
There are arguments in that book which are reconsidered through 
rent theoretical lenses in the present one, and there are also argu- 
Mts made against that text which are implicitly taken up in the written 
ange that follows. One argument in the book took the following 
new social movements often rely on identity-claims, but ‘identity’ 
1s never fully constituted; in fact, since identification is not 
€ducible to identity, it is important to consider the incommensurability 
® gap between them. It does not follow that the failure of identity to 
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approach to the problem of representation that insists upon 
ducibility of dillerence. Zizek reminds us that global capital 
excluded from the ‘postmodern’ analysis of language and cultun 
continues to expose the obscene underside of power. Butler 
question of how new social movements rearticulate the proble 
hegemony, considering the challenge of recent sexual politi 
theory of sexual difference, and proposes a counter-imperialist 
tion of translation. 

We are all three committed to radical forms of democracy thai 
to understand the processes of representation by which political a 
lation proceeds. the problem of identification — and its n 
failures — by which political mobilization takes place, the question. 
future as it emerges for theoretical frameworks that insist upon the 
ductive force of the negative. Although we do not self-consciously 
upon the place of the intellectual on the Lefi, perhaps this te 
operate as a certain kind of placement, one that recasts (and ret 
philosophy as ® critical mode of inquiry that belongs — anta 
cally — to the spliere of polities. 

During the course of our debates, we quote extensively from 
another’s contibutions. Such cross-references are identified by 
writer’s initials, ollowed by the relevant page number. 

This volume Was written mainly in the spring and summer of If 
co-ordinated by editors Jane Hindle and Sebastian Budgen at Ve 
have them to wank for keeping us on track. Judith Butler also thé 
Stuart Murray for his indispensable assistance with the manuscrij 


Questions 


questions each author wanted to address to the others: 
basis of the dialogues in the book. 
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ld like to know more precisely whether the Lacanian view on 
ution of the subject is compatible with the notion of hegemony. 
d that the notion of the uncompleted subject or the barred 
ippears to guarantee a certain incompletion of interpellation, 
sit not do this by way of installing a bar as the condition and 
of all subject-constitution? Is the incompleteness of subject- 
m that hegemony requires one in which the subject-in-process is 
ete precisely because it is constituted through exclusions that are 
Salient, not structurally static? In other words, isn’t the incom- 
Subject-formation linked to the democratic process of the 
ever signifiers? Can the ahistorical recourse to the Lacanian 
conciled with the strategic question that hegemony poses, or does 
4S @ quasi-transcendental limitation on all possible subject- 
Hand. hence, as indifferent to polities? 
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ues a viable theory of agency for contemporary polit- 
lees the Derridan notion of ‘decision’ suffice to explain the 
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kinds of negotiations that political agency requires? Is “decisioy cal examples that are invoked to illustrate their 
ical or existential category and, if so, how is it to be related to 
of the political? the critical authority of the critical theorist consist? 
3. What is the status of ‘logic’ in describing social and political] subject to an autocritique, and how does that appear 
and in the description of subject-formation? Does a logic that 
results in aporias produce a kind of status that is inimical to 
of hegemony? (This question is a subsidiary to Question I.) A 
logics incarnated in social practice? What is the relation bet 
and social practice? 
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emporary debates, universalism is presented as 
of social actors which proliferate in the con- 
‘There is, however, in this question of the relationship 
is particularism, a certain polysemy regarding the two 
iralism, for instance, reducible to a particularistic logic 
right to the ‘universal’? Also: is the notion of ‘plural- 
kes a variety of subject-positions of the same social 
y assimilable to ‘multiculturalism’, which involves refer- 
¢ultural/social communities which do not, however, 
global national community? Conversely, is it true that 
ible form of universalism is linked to a foundationalist 
nding? 


4. What is the relation between psychoanalytic versions of 
tion and forms of political identification? Does psychoanalysis. 
the theory for politics? And which psychoanaly 


5. Is it possible to talk about ‘the metaphysical logic of identi 
were singular? 


6. What does it mean performatively to assume a subject 
and is that ever simple? 


7. If sexual difference is a deadlock, does that mean that femi 
a dead end? If sexual difference is ‘real’ in the Lacanian sense, d 
mean that it has no place in hegemonic struggles? Or is it thi 
transcendental limit to all such struggle, and hence frozen in pla K Pee , : 
pre- or ahistorical? the many consequences of the increasing fragmentation of 
‘Societies is that communitarian values — contextualized in 
ire always dealing with specific communities — are supple- 
‘courses of rights (such as, for instance, the rights of peoples 
ninorities to self-determination) which are asserted as valid 
‘of any context. Are these two movements — assertion of 
ts and assertion of communitarian specificity — ultimately 
‘And if they are not, is not this incompatibility positive, as it 
ain for a variety of negotiations and a plurality of lan- 


Which are nec essary for the constitution of public spaces in 
Hes in which we live? 


8. Is the recent effort to divide critical theories into universa 
historicisms part of a failed and blinded dialectic that refuses & 
criminate among nuanced positions? Does this have to do with 
of Kant in resurgent forms of deconstruction and Lacanianism? 
also a Lacanian doxa that prevents a heterodox appropriation of L 
for the thinking of hegemony? 


8a. Are we all still agreed that hegemony is a useful categt 
describing our political dispositions? Would clarifying this be’ 
place to start? 

al theories of emancipation postulated the ultimate homo- 


9. Does a serious consideration of Hegel lead us to rethink the BR the social } i ee ees f 
al agents to be emancipated — in Marxism, for 


oppositions between form and content, between quasi-transe 


rer , 
: eter’ QUESTIONS 9 
is. however, so far insufficiently 


instance, the condition for the proletariat to be the agent 0 
in 


emancipation was that it had no particular interests to defe 
it had become the expression of pure human essence. In the ¢ 
in some forms of classical democratic politics — Jacobinism wot 
clearest example — the unity of the will of the people is the pre 
for any democratic transformation. Today, on the contrary, ¥ 
speak of emancipations (in the plural), which start from a di 
social demands, and to identify democratic practice with the ni 
consensus among a plurality of social actors. What notion 
agency is compatible with this transformed approach? 


tus of this ‘quasi’ 
ld be the preconditions for a theoretical advane 
R5uld be the consequences of the latter for histori- 
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js the Lacanian Real the ultimate bedrock, the 
mbolic process, or does it stand for its totally non- 
t limit, point of failure, which maintains the very 


4. The theory of hegemony presupposes, on the one hand, 
and its symbolization, and thus sets in motion the 


‘universal’ is an object both impossible and necessary — always F 
as a result, the presence of an ineradicable remainder of pai 
and, on the other, that the relation between power and eman 
not one of exclusion but, on the contrary, one of mutual ~ a 
tradictory — implication. Is the hegemonic relation, concei 
way, constitutive of the political link? And if so, what are th 
games it is possible to play starting from its internal tensions? 


is the movement of repetition grounded in some 
‘does the notion of a primordial, founding lack nec- 
reinscription of the process of repetition into the 
identity? 

of (disjidentification: is disidenuf 
ti g order, or is a certain mode of disidentification, of 
mbolic identity, consubstantial 
What are the different modes of 


5 5 . p ation necessarily sub- 
5. The category of difference, in one way or the other, is at 


the most important theoretical approaches of the last thirt 
Nomadic identities in Deleuze and Guattari, micro-physics of | 
Foucault, différance in Derrida, the logic of the signifier in 
alternative ways of dealing with the constitutive character of 
ence’. Are they incompatible with each other and, if so, where! 
incompatibilities lie? How can we assess their respective product 
political analysis? 


sult 
Subjectivization, of interpellation, of performativ ely 
‘fixed subject-position’, or does the Lacanian notion of 


* 3 ‘ J E. ! ‘(and the German Idealist notion of subject as self 
6. The question of transcendentality has been haunting conten x Jacieaal 
‘ j ty) also pose an alternative to traditiona 


theory for a long while. W hat, for instance, is the status of psi alist rela pitisics? 
lytic categories such as the Oedipus or castration complex? 
historical products or, rather, the a priori conditions of an 
society? There is the widespread feeling that neither a radical 
nor a fully fledged transcendentalism would constitute app 
answers, and some kind of solution which avoids the pitfalls of 


of sexual difference: again, does sexual difference simply 
and ‘woman’ as two subject-positions individuals assume 
ve performative acquisition, or is sexual difference ‘real’ 
h sense — that is, a deadlock — so that every attempt at 


extremes — such as the notion of quasi-transcendentalism — he Hinto fixed subject-positions fails? 
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6. Phallic signifier: is the notion of phallus in Lacan ‘phalle 
that is, the notion of a central signifier which, as a kind 6 
dental point of reference, structures the field of sexuality 
fact that, for Lacan, phallus as signifier is a ‘prosthetic? 
subject’s lack, change something? 


taging the Universal: 
ny and the Limits of Formalism 


Judith Butler 


7. The Universal and historicism: is it enough, today, to 
Jamesonian advice ‘Historicize!"? What are the limits of 
criticism of false universals? Is it not much more productive 
ent theoretical as well as for political reasons, to 
paradoxical notion of the Universal as simultaneously it 
necessary? 


8. Hegel: is Hegel simply the metaphysic ¢ 
every attempt to assert the post-metaphysical complex of 
ity-contingency-finitude is by definition anti-Hegelian, or i 
post-metaphysical hostility against Hegel a kind of index of 
oretical limitation, so that one should, rather, focus on b 
the light of day ‘another Hegel’ which does not fit 
‘panlogicism’? 


Zizek and I have had several conversations over 
fo poststructuralism, the political project of hege- 
f psychoanalysis. We have all, I believe, we orked al 
of a Lefi political project, and have various 
affinity with Marxism as a critical social theory 
key concepts of progressive social theory have 
@ articulations in our work, and we are all com- 
the status and formation of the subject, the 
heory of the subject for the thinking of democracy, 
iniversality’ within a theory of hegemony. Where we 
perhaps first and foremost in our approaches to the 
in a consideration of hegemony, and in the status 
tural’ analysis of political formations in relation to 
al and social articulations. 
ig of the view of hegemony established by Ernesto 
Moutfe in Hegemony and Socialist Strategy ( 1985)! is 
ities are constituted through exclusions that return to 
predicated upon their absence. That haunting 
lly effective precisely in so far as the return of the 
€xpansion and rearticulation of the basic premisses of 
Ohe claim that Laclau and Zizek make in their subse- 
that the formation of any democratic polity ~ or, 
ar subject-position within that polity — is necessarily 


9. Lacan and deconstruction: is it theoretically correct to cont 
as one in the series of deconstructionists, or does the fact 


taining the notion of the subject as cogito, etc.) point 
incommensurability between the two fields? 


tion, or does the recent resurgence of right-wing populism 
rethink the standard co-ordinates of ‘postmodern’ radical p 
revive the tradition of the ‘critique of political economy”? He 
this affect the notions of hegemony and totality? 
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Can the ahistorical recourse to the Lacanian 


i estion t 
strategic question apnenner 
ndental limitation on all possible subject 

ans 


and, hence, as fundamentally indifferent to the 
, 


ition? 
condition: , 
ts its limit in the sellsame place, then the 


incomplete. There are, however, divergent ways of un 
incompletion. I understood the ‘incompletion’ of the si 
the following w 
de 


hat hegemony poses, or 


(1) as the failure of any particular a 
ibe the population it represents; (2) that every suf 
tuted differentially, and that what is produced as the ‘coi 
of the subject can never become fully inside or immanent, Ba history in ere aca tuell 
point to establish the fundamental difference between exterior is Bikey Mcraorss 
inflected work of Laclau and Mouffe and a more Hegelian | r ea aa Be coke pie 
subject in which all external relations are — at least idea t a a a tl on Bere 
haan ee ee ee 2 ann ing cron between the historical and the 
se ene Nise ot sagen: tins. tneotnp lca of hat subsequently excludes the historical domain 
establish its ‘necessity’ through recourse to a Lacanian Be ccsition? 
ural approach to the founding limits of the 
ant when we consider possible forms of oppost- 
the historical possibilities for articulation that 
ical horizon, then it will make a significant 
Jerstand that field as historically revisable and 
itis given as a field whose integrity is secured 
ntifiable limits and exclusions. If the terms of 
sition are constrained by such a field of artic~ 
bility of expanding the possible sites of 
quality, universality will be determined in part 
rstand this field a subject to change through time. 
f hegemony is that its normative and optimistic 


account of it. Zizek has suggested — and Laclau has pa 
that the Lacanian ‘Real’ is but another name for this ‘inco 
that every subject, regardless of its social and historical € 
liable to the same postulate of inconclusiveness. The 
comes into existence through the ‘bar’ is one whose pre 
sarily foreclosed to its experience of itself as a subject. 
and defining limit thus founds the subject at a necessary 
distance from the conditions of its own traumatic emerge! 

I have indicated to both Zizek and Laclau that I would 
more precisely whether the Lacanian view on the constit 
subject is finally compatible with the notion of hegemony. 11 
that the notion of the uncompleted or barred subject appea 


antee a certain incompletion of interpellation: ‘You eall D ly in the possibilities for expanding the demo- 


what I am eludes the semantic reach of any such linguist ‘the key terms of liberalism, rendering them more 
capture me.’ Is this eluding of the call of the other act n 


amic and more concrete. If the possibility for such 
through the installation of a bar as the condition and $ | by a theoretical overdetermination of the struc- 
subject-constitution? Is the incompleteness of subject-fo € field of political articulability, then it becomes 
hegemony requires one in which the subject-in-process 18 ider the relation between history and structure to 
precisely because it is constituted through exclusions that 4 oject of hegemony: I believe that however else we 
salient, not structurally static or foundational? And if this "Bitek and I do agree on the project of radical 
wrong-headed, how are we to think those constituting exclus continuing political promise of the Gramscian 
structural and foundational together with those we take to bE? 


Distinct from a view that casts the operation of 
salient to the movement of hegemony? In other words, sho field exclusively in terms of discrete blocs which 
incompletion of subject-formation be linked to the 
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vie with one another for control of policy questions, hegemony 
sizes the ways in which power operates to form our @ F 
understanding of social relations, and to orchestrate the ways in: 
we consent to (and reproduce) those tacit and covert relations of 
Power is not stable or static, but is remade at various junctures ¥ 
everyday life: it constitutes our tenuous sense of common sense, 4 
ensconced as the prevailing epistemes of a culture. Moreover, 
transformation occurs not merely by rallying mass numbe' 
a cause, but precisely through the ways in which daily social relations 
rearticulated, and new conceptual horizons opened up by anomaloj 
subversive practices. 


The theory of performativity is not far from the theory of hegem 
in this respect: both emphasi 
made 


> the way in which the social worl 
and new social possibilities emerge — at various levels of $6 
action through a collaborative relation with power. 7 } 

I plan to approach these questions through two different routes, 
first will be to consider the problem of constitutive exclusion from will 


a Hegelian perspective by focusing on the “Terror’ and its relation to pi 


further, in my subsequent contributions to this volume, how 
stand the relationship between psychoanalysi 


social theory, 
the project of hegemony. Although I am critical of certain appropri 
tions of psychoanalysis for thinking about the limits of politi 

self-identification, I will hope to make clear in my next contribution th 
centrality of psychoanalysi 


s to any project that seeks to unders 
emancipatory projects in both their psychic and social dimensions. 

<1 focus on the topic of universality because it is one of the most co! 
tested topics within recent social theory. Indeed, many have voiced th 
fear that constructivist and poststructuralist accounts of universality fail 
to offer a strong substantive or procedural account of what is common 
to all citizen-subjects within the domain of political representation. 
There are still some political theorists who want to know what politically 
relevant features of human beings might be extended to all humatl 
beings (desire, speech, deliberation, dependency), and then to base their 


Slats of formal claims and, indeed, whether 
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on that universal 


both Rawls and 
rsality which 


hat a political order ought to be 


abib has st 
nhabib he Rit 

offer an account of unive : 
; and a substantive account 0 
thod which estab- 


views of w 
Seyla Be 
an different Wa} a 
e , of human nature 
a procedural me i é 
fying the normative claims 
Although the procedural 
ys about what human 


tional capacity, and 


1own us how 


questior 


substantive claim 
1 $ ake no substanuv 
purports to ma 


it does implici 
> é 
to that rational « 
‘The Kantian presum 
ity that is transpersona’ 
srsalizability 
priority of such a : | 
of ostensibly non-rational fe 


F scerealiz= 
i ‘herent relation to universallZ 
apacity an inherent rele 


ption that whe 
J culminates in the 
of my claims. Thus the 
tionality, and also pre 
atures of 


claim that my reason- 
rocedural 
i procedural 
Upposes the unive 
presupposes the 
s the suspect character st 
conduct in the domain of politics. 
rsality has emerged pe 
ave noted the use of the a te 
and imperialism. The fear, 0 
the parochial property of 


f uni rhaps most critically in 
ae -trine of uni- 
BF discour i doctrine 0! 
Left discourses which h 1 
ty in the service of colonialism ie 
is named as universal 1s : 
js that what is named as unt the parochial proper) 
an « i < 1 that ‘universalizability’ 1s indissociable sis 
pminant culture, and tha rsaliz heeutra tan dub 
al expansion. The pre sceduralist view seeks ye side a P . vest 
Sou that ive claims about human ne ; 
li insisti it make substantive claims abo : 
m by insisting that it makes nosuns Se penne 
ité exclusive reliance on rationality to make a eee 
i -eduralist solution relies in pé 
ion. The viability of the proceduralist so pat = 
a csieisinw one can establish a purely 
re the Hegelian crl- 
mainly because 


solitical claims. He’ 
vorth reconsidering, 
+ such formalisms 


formal method for adjudicating | 
tique of Kantian formalism is V 
Hegel called into question whethe 
formal as they purport to be. UIs 

In Hegel’s Lesser Logic, Part One 
Philosophical Sciences (1830),? he links the 
With his critique of formalism. W hen he int 
Universality with abstract thought 19 the sec’ An 
19-83), he proceeds by way of se 
At first he refers to the 


are ever really as 
. of his Encyclopaedia of the 
reformulation of universality 
roduces the identification of 
tion entitled ‘Preliminary 
sveral revisions of 
Conception’ (paras Sica 


the notion of universality itself. 


Si 
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Universality in its abstract form thus 


from qualities which he 
bh do not rise to the leve 


form, and the character of thought together as “uni 
ders as equivalent to ‘the abstract’. He then proce 
and revise his definition, noting that ‘thinking, as an ae 
univer: and the deed, its product, ‘what is brought 
the universal’ (para. 20). Thus he offers three differe 
versality that he simultaneously identifies as singular 
various. He adds to this set of revisions the notion qf 
which operates through the pronomial ‘I’, is also the ui 
is but another synonym and specification of univers: 


or she may well 
| of abstraction 


aay 
* ess pertains to every person, but : is 
to every person. Indeed, if we can say 2 nat 
sness, feelings, what is specific and liv ing, 
1, we have apparently identified a universal 
nder the rubric of universality. Thus, the 
ality produces a situation in w hich uni- 
Jed: in the first instance it is abstract; in the 


At this point, it is unclear whether we have arrive 
series of revisions, or whether this most recently prof 
will lead to yet another. It becomes clear in the sub: 
that Hegel is inhabiting a Kantian voice, when he fina 
aphrase of the Kantian view explicitly: “Kant employs 
expression, that I “accompany” all my representatio 
tions, desires, actions, etc., too. “I” is the universal in¢ 
communality is one more form — although an external 
sality’ (para. 20). It seems important to ask what Hegel 
‘external’ form, since it appears that he will soon invoke 
one, and that the internal will be precisely the one that} 
‘The meaning of ‘internal form’ is, however, on its Way? 


ation to empirical and moral judgements, 
when the universal is conceived as a feature 
1 separated from the world it seeks to know. 
within itself the rules it needs in order to 
to act in relation to them. The things them- 
io the problem of knowledge, and thinking 
but self-referential, ‘To the extent that the uni- 
ees freedom, freedom is defined p isely over 
ce, Hegel once again inhabits the Kantian 
departure from it as the exposition unfolds: 


Hon 


taken abstractly as such, ‘I’ is pure relation to itself, i014 Bly involves freedom, because it is the activity of the 


is made from representation and sensation, from 'y t, a being-with-itself that 


@ that is therefore abstra 
respect of subj , 
ime time. only in the matter [itself] and in its 
. 23: brackets in translation) 


from ev 


ry peculiarity of nature, of talent, of experi 
extent, ‘I’ is the existence of the entirely abstract’ 
abstractly free. (para. 20) 


tivity, and which in respect of its con- 


this 


Whatever the ‘internal form’ of universality will prowe 
doubtless be related to the concrete form of universality: 
then begins to object overtly to the bifurcation of the Pp 
abstraction of universality requires: ‘“I” is thinking as UMS 
since I am at the same time in all my sensations, notion 
thought is present everywhere and pervades all these detel genui 
[their] category’ (para. 20; brackets in translation). The p@ 
universal ‘T thus requires the exclusion of what is spe@#® 


@ associate this conception of abstract freedom 

hought with a certain hubris — a will to mastery, 
must be countered by ‘humility’ and ‘modesty’. 
ent,’ he writes: 


©... insofar as it is immersed in the matter [in die 
Ad With respect to its form insofar as it is not a particular 
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being or doing of the subject, but consists precisely in th 


sciousness conducts itself 
| Partikularitét| of features, stat 


Yr is jously i concrete 
from nowhere and is variously applied to 

or 

comes 


: red through specific examples. On ee cite 
1d ee ’ product of abstraction, and = — ener see of 
etc., and does only what is ur sell . that leaves the wace 
which it is identical with all individuals. (para. 23) , from the pancset: ee ee itself In other words, 
gon in the very ily abstract without exhibiting some- 
eannot remain ain ecder to constitute itself as abstraction. 
opens See ‘i of thought which are considered subjec- 
writes that Eaisecns he objective, ‘and are permanently 2 
Kant’s are, produce : a a Gegensatz am Objektiven haben| 
itself in the facts or the ‘matter’. ‘[T]o consider ourselves as ‘to the objective epee } ly by the concretion 
conduct of this sort’, he writes, ‘consists precisely in the 
[fahrenzulassen] of our particular opinions and beliefs and in allow 
matter [itself] to hold sway over us [in sich walten zu lassen|’ (para, 
Thus, Hegel objects to the formulation of abstract univer 
claiming that it is solipsistic and that it denies the fundamental 
ity of humans: ‘for that is just what freedom is: being at hor 
oneself in one’s other, depending upon oneself, and being on 
determinant . . .. Freedom [in this abstract sense] is only presen 
there is no other for me that is not myself” (para. 24, Qusatz 2). T 
in Hegel’s view, a merely ‘formal’ freedom. For freedom to become 
crete, thought must ‘immerse itself in the matter’. Subsequently, hi 
caution against forms of empiri 


an abstract ‘I’, a 


Hegel does not make clear in what this ‘universal action’ cons 
does stipulate that it is not ‘the act of the subject’ [nicht ein beson 
oder Tun des Subjekts|, and that it is something like the revers 
such act. His universal action is only ambiguously active: it 


: -ontaminated precise! 
iusecks he oe ay a concrete example presupposes the 
A Be eccact and the concrete - indeed, presupposes ~ 
o a oe field defined by that binary oppesitus: Ifthe 
. ie — through separating off and denying oa eat 

srete clings to the abstract as its necessary 
d the concrete clings rnalism to remain rigor- 


inati <posi ailure of its forr 
See atthe abstract is fundamentally dependent 
he Merete, and ‘is’ that concrete other in a . gonna & . 
elided by the posterior appearance of the co 

ee at oy on count’ of the person who 

jreater Logic, Hegel gives e oe a 

BE cries arn how to swim by loners see — 
entering the water. The person does not ee re Ls 
i only by entering the water and practising one “ i : Keel 
© activity itself, Hegel implicitly likens the Bane “oven 
ks to iknow how to swim before actually swimming, oe si psi’ 
model of a self-possessed cognition with ee that wi . 2a seo 
activity itself, a form of knowing that is given = be carne 
ks to know. Although Hegel is often dubbed a phi = . sears 
Ty’. we can see here — and in Nancy's trenchant is wie wate 
inquietude’ — that the ek-static disposition of the eal an 
undoes cognitive mastery.” Hegel’s own persistent re eee Bs ron 
oneself” and ‘giving oneself over’ only confirm the ie spe tS 
‘ing subject cannot be understood as one who imposes y 


ism which hold that one con 


displays. Hegel will conclude that not only is the thinking self fu 
mentally related to what it seeks to know, but the formal self lose 
‘formalism’ once it is understood that the production and exclusion 
the ‘concrete’ is a necessary precondition for the fabrication 0 
formal. Conversely, the concrete cannot be ‘had’ on its own, and i 
equally vain to disavow the act of cognition that delivers the concrete 
the human mind as an object of knowledge. 

Hegel's brief criticism of Kantian formalism underscores a nw 


of points that are useful to us as we consider whether Hegel’s own ph 
losophy can be delivered as a formalist schema — something Zizek tem 
to do — and whether universality can be understood in terms of a thet 
retical formalism — something Zizek, Laclau and I have all come closet 
doing. In the first instance, it seems crucial to see that formalism is 00 
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RE 
sumption of linguistic or cogmuve 


categories on a pregiven world. The categories are an ultimate fusion of all 
a 


<s, then neither @ pre 
| : 
to know, just as the world is not known wi 


ite ate of 
” ae for the universal claim. , 
Bac fee critique of formalism have for the ose 
volt al terms? It is important to remember that 
d : a shilosophical vocabulary are rehea vag 
o# cs rly aces time they are uttered they accrue a 
Be cverse a prict one This is especially true of words 
ing or reverse a pr jor ~ * 

ality’ and ‘act, but also 0 

if The section entitled “Absolute eae he 
ology of ae draws upon prior yee yeaheah 
precisely what 


an individual can 
‘ i : erstands the 
Prawing on the French Revolution, Hegel underst: 

rawint pete 
as incapable of action which (a) ac 


ts upon an object, and : 

f hi activity, This was the 

ction to that individual of his own activity. cane cms 

hat governed Hegel's previous discu ion 0 ore 
; Under conditions of state terror, 1 

able to externalize an object which 

tiated 


. nor 


encounter with the world that they facilitate. We d 
same, and neither do our cognitive categories, as we ¢ 
ing encounter with the world. Both the knowing s 
are undone and redone by the act of knowledge. 
In the section of The Phenomenology of Spirit® ca 
makes it clear that universality is not a feature of a 
capacity, but linked to the problem of reciprocal 
recognition itself is dependent on custom or Sit 
Substance, the individual has this form of subsistene 
activity as such, but no less also for the content of 
does #s the skill and customary practice of all’ (para, 
is not possible apart from the customary practices 
place, and so no formal conditions of recognition : «s has lost its capacity for mec 
to the extent that what Hegel calls the ‘universal Sul ghis signature: consciousness ea oi yose to become a free object 
conditioned by customary practice, the individual instan Fession, and ‘it lets nothing Laces 
duces that custom. In Hegel’s words: ‘the individ 
work already unconsciously performs a universal work «= 
The implication of this view is that any effort to esta 
as transcendent of cultural norms seems to be im 
Hegel clearly und 


‘consciousness’ and self 
Freedom and Terror’ 0 


action | 
and Bondage’ secuon. 
works, for no individual is 


over against it (para. 588). 


Ou! 5 ives - a regime which calls 
indivi yorks @ ves under a regime v 
gh the individual works and liv 


Iniversality’ and ‘absolute freedom’, the wiper enn 
in the universal work of absolute freedom. Son ea sian 
idual to find a place in this absolute sy Ce Lc peer 
that anticipates Kierkegaard’s critique of ee : ee hair 
its to this notion of universality, and hence : re : a ane 
teness. In Hegel’s view, to perform a deed one conten Sai 
ed; universal freedom, deindividuated, sagged sede ae 
Bs casor der nee teenie pacannes the opposite 
as qualified, w hich is 
use there is 


tands customary practice, the eth 
nation as simple unities, it does not follow that the 
crosses cultures or emerges out of culturally heteroge! 
therefore transcend culture itself. In fact, if Hegel’s nol 
ity is to prove good under conditions of hybrid cultures? 


6n of absolute terror, actual se i id 
ersal freedom, and the universal is expose 
to be a false universal. Be nee 
individual under these conditions, 
t conforms with the norm of 
ar is radically 


boundaries of the cultures in question, as if one cultures 
versality could be translated into another's. Cultures 
entities; the mode of their exchange is, in fact, constitu! 
tity.’ If we are to begin to rethink universality in terms of th 
act of cultural translation, which is something | hope 07 


that the universal prove 
Poom for self-consciousness or the 
A because “ed can be performed tha’ 

use no deed can be } ‘ 
that does appe 


lated self-expression, any ‘deed 
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itself as negative, and 
it also undergoes the 
» comes to know 


s universality see 
thought it was; 
sireme to the other, and st 

s that which has negation a’ 
{to negation. 
denoted that 


disfigured and disfiguring. For Hegel, the only deed 
anti-deed, destruction itself, a nothingness that eq 
In his view, the sole work and deed of universal 
death (para. 360). 7 
Not only is the individual nullified and, there 
death has both literal and metaphorical meaning 
were easily killed under the Reign of Terror fort fairy asa.con 
freedom’ is well-documented. Moreover, there we thin its perce. 
survived, but they are not ‘individuals’ in any normat setral universality, Dut COLES iad 
r F cts the divided character of the 
38 version of universality. Those 
radically unrepresented by the general 
to the level of the recognizably human 
ho is outside that general will is subject 
ot an annihilation from which meaning 
nihilism. In Hegel's terms: ‘its negation 
ining, the sheer terror of the negative that 
» (para. 594). 
consequences of formal notions of uni- 
the extent that universality fails to 
‘on the contrary, is built upon a funda- 
fity, it continues to be and to animate the 


id Raehiche nment is sia punded. The universal can be the universal 
paranoid econc i | a st repeater ‘4 i . 7 . by Z ar ¢ 
I nomy in which it must repeatedly estal untainted by what is particular, con- 


universality by erasing all remnants of those wills ite Tequires the constant and meaningless 
domain of representation. Those whose wills are 1@ which is dramatically displayed by the Reign 
sented or recognized constitute ‘an unreal pure Will { univer: icy not only requires that 
since that will is not known, it is incessantly conjed ur egation, but it is Ba findamentally. depend- 
In an apparently paranoid fit, unive lity thus displ without that vanishing it would be nothing 
violent separations of its own founding. Absolute fi mediacy, we might say, universality itself 
abstract self-consciousness which understands ann universality is hothing without its vanish- 
work, and effaces (annihilates) all trace of the altert nh terms, that it ‘is’ that very vanishing. 

At this stage of Hegel’s exposition, the figure of vidual life is understood as crucial to the 
versality that assumes an animated form parallels” h ity, universality itself vanishes as a 
‘Lordship and Bondage’ section. As its annihilation D&et de alll such life: ‘this vanished immediacy is 


594), 


s its essential 


which is self-identical to all 
sequence of its refusal to 
t becomes not only split 
but it becomes dismem- 


of recognition and of the power to externalize | 
deeds, such individuals become nullities whose so 
world that has nullified them. If we are to ask: 
this?, the answer Hegel offers is that it is “the 
absolutely free self”, ‘the coldest and meanest of all 
nificant than ‘cutting off a head of cabbage or § 
water’ (para. 590). 


Hegel is clearly exposing what happens when af 
as the universal and claims to represent the genera 
eral will supersedes the individual wills of which it# 
ts at their expense. The ‘will’ that is officially) 
government is thus haunted by a ‘will’ that is exeli 
sentative function. Thus the gov 


it, this ‘universality’, figured as a sentient being, is 
of death: ‘the terror of death is the vision of this 
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Although it may seem that Hegel is working towards a true; 
inclusive universality, this is not the case. Rather, what he o} 
view of universality that is inseparable from its founding negati 
all-encompassing trajectory of the term is necessarily undon 
exclusion of particularity on which it rests. There is no way to 
excluded particularity into the universal without first negating 
ticularity. And that negation would only confirm once a; 
universality cannot proceed without destroying that which it p 
include. Moreover, the assimilation of the particular into the 
leaves its trace, an unassimilable remainder, which renders un} 
ghostly to itself. 

The reading I have been offering here presupposes that Heg 
cannot be read apart from his text. In other words, it is not pi 
cull ‘the theory of universality’ from his text and offer it in dis 
plain propositions, because the notion is developed through a re’ 
textual strategy. Not only does universality undergo revision i 
but its successive revisions and dissolutions are essential to wha 
The propositional sense of the copula must be replaced with th 
lative one. 


tion. In terms which we might call Hegelian — but which Hegel 
did not use — it becomes necessary to see the notion ofa discrete 
jtative ‘culture’ as essentially other to itself, in a definitional rela- 
hip with alterity.® And here we are not referring to one culture which 
itself over and against another, for that formulation preserves the 
ip of ‘culture’ as a wholism. On the contrary, we are seeking to 
ch the notion of culture in terms of a defining problem of trans- 
one which is significantly related to the problem of cross-cultural 
ion that the concept of universality has become. 
juncture of my argument is one place where my differences 
au and Zizek might be most clearly understood. One differ- 
that is doubtless apparent is that my approach to Hegel draws 
a certain set of literary and rhetorical presumptions about how 
is generated in his text. I therefore oppose the effort to construe 
formal terms or, indeed, to render him compatible with a 
ian formalism, which is something Zizek has done on occasion.” 
fort to reduce Hegel’s own text to a formal schematism will 
subject to the very same critique that Hegel has offered of all 
malisms, and subject to the same founderings. 
ing ‘Hegel’s “Logic of Essence”’,'” Zizek considers the Hegelian 
that whatever a thing ‘is’ is determined by its external condi- 
at is, the historical conditions of its emergence, from which it 
its specific attributes: ‘after we decompose an object into its 
nts, we look in vain in them for some specific feature which 
logether this multitude and makes of it a unique, self-identical 
{p. 148). This effort to find the defining feature internal to the 
is thwarted, however, by the recognition ~ noted above — that a 
is conditioned by its external circumstances. What happens, 
€ to Zizek, is that a ‘purely symbolic, tautological gesture . . . 
Is} these external conditions as the conditions-components of the 
fibid.). In other words, conditions that are external to the thing are 
fas internal and immanent to the thing, Furthermore, at the same 
at external and arbitrary conditions are rendered as immanent 
@cessary features of the thing, the thing is also grounded and uni- 
this performative act of definition. This is what Zizek refers to as 
tological “return of the thing to itself” (ibid.). This ‘positing? is 


It may seem that such a temporalized conception of univer: 
little to do with the region of politics, but consider the political ri 
maintaining a static conception, one that fails to accommoda 
lenge, one that refuses to respond to its own constitutive exclusis 

Thus we can come to some preliminary conclusions about 
procedure here: (1) universality is a name which undergoes sig 
accruals and reversals of meaning, and cannot be reduced to any 
constitutive ‘moments’; (2) it is inevitably haunted by the trace ol 
particular thing to which it is opposed, and this takes the form ( 
spectral doubling of universality, and (b) a clinging of that part 
thing to universality itself, exposing the formalism of its claim as mi 
sarily impure; (3) the relation of universality to its cultural articul: 
insuperable; this means that any transcultural notion of the uni 
will be spectralized and stained by the cultural norms it purpol 
transcend; and (4) no notion of universality can rest easily witl i 
notion of a single ‘culture’, since the very concept of universality 
pels an understanding of culture as a relation of exchange and a @ 
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a sleight of hand, no doubt, but it is a foundin ix = be eda 
for Zizek it takes the form of a universal feap ipso? te oes 
ton me ‘at Lael Eeacitable cause. No doubt there is 
lation, and its brilliance no doubt 


reputation been 
of this performative operation? Does 


sa searing social critic. 


bravado, Zizek then suggests that this La 
illustrated by the killer shark in Spielberg's) 
common “container” for . . . 


Jsitan invariant feature of human cul- 
or is it restricted to the powers of 
‘ a tool that can be transposed from 
social in nature, such as the intrusions of go and every object, it operates precisely 
immigration, political instability. The point; the conditions of its own emergence. 
‘anchors’ and ‘reifies’ this unruly set of social m stautological gesture by which an object 
any further inquiry into the social meaning’ @i 
What interests me in this exposition is the ft 
character of the performative act that Zizek sod 
of tautological positing by which an external 


e-floating, i 


ause, is always 


uently animated as 
cy that the name secks to subdue 
the thing's dissolution. ‘The relation 
the conferral of necessity is dialectical, in 
ci n easily turn into the other. Moreover, 

ular culture be used to illustrate this formal poi 4n both Kant and Hegel. For Hegel, “it 

already true, prior to its exemplification? Heg @ the i” which retroactively installs 

was precisely that we cannot identify such struct Zizek argues: ‘the same tautological 

them to their examples, for in the instance of tf s analytic of pure reason: the synthe- 

become something other than what they were.” t n the representation of the object. . - 

retical formalism and a technological approach the unknown substratum of the per- 

explicit here: theory is applied to its examples): bid.). That ‘X’ is posited, but it is 
example is an ‘external’ one, in Hegelian te} an ‘act of pure formal conversion” 
lated on: its self-sufficiency, and thea es the act of symbolization that Zizek 
pedagogical purpose of illustrating an already ork of Hegel and Kant. 

Although I do have objections to a technolog Of symbolization to take place is a cer- 
and to the link between formalism and technol g. which retroactively confers necessity 
outside, my stronger concern has to do with how # the name (signifier) that it uses. One 
arbitrariness and how we approach the problem @ THD olization breaks apart when it finds 
offers us a tool which we can use in a great variety that it produces, when the social forces 
a transexemplary identity-constituting function 6 ough the domesticating veneer of the 
and anxieties emerge ‘ does not consider the social disrup- 
but centres instead on the ‘surplus’ that 
There is an expectation of a meaning, 


, a name is retroactively an@ 
those fears and anxieties: suddenly, that bundle 
becomes a single thing, and that thing comes 10 
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« performativity I have offered in Gender Trouble!! and ee 
og suggested that the performance of gender erences i 
prior substantiality — a core gendered self — and const as 

he performative ritual of gender as necessary emana 
eo. hat prior substance. But where Zizek 
linguistic positing and offers cultural 
ral truth, I am, I believe, more con- 
1s cultural ritual, as the reiteration of 
he body in which structural and social 


a substance, that is at once produced and thwarted by the | 
positing. The identity that the name confers turns out to b 
this insight into its emptiness produces a critical position ¢ 
ralizing effects of this naming process. The emperor has 
and we are somehow relieved of the prejudicial and phobic | 
establish the ‘Jews’ or another ethnic minority as the ‘cause? 
of social anxieties. For Zizek, the critical moment emerges 
able to see this structure fall apart, and when the subg 
causative force attributed to a single thing through the name j 
as arbitrarily attributed. 5 ine 

Similarly, this happens when we think we have found a poi s important to re a i 
sition to domination, and then realize that that very point of » Gramsci and plahonaiee » — centrally involved the possibil- 
is the instrument through which domination works, and that n Hegemony ee ses: ee Wihalitiveleotters ust 
unwittingly enforced the powers of domination through our p particulations 6 povacs ical se structures that afflict all 
tion in its opposition. Dominance appears most effectively preci into invariant pines OE A between the 
‘Other’. The collapse of the dialectic gives us a new perspective tivity within politics. ee meta eee nleeecontising thackhe 
it shows us that the very schema by which dominance and oppo d formulation and its illustrative examples ¢ 


reversals he identifies is extraneous to their structure. 
distinguished dissimulates the instrumental use that the former) t for the reversals he ide ntific s is extr me ‘ risus 
the latter. mny did involve a critical interrogation of consent as i 


Zi i is traditi ; showi s how power 
i iz i é Zek continues this tradition by showing us 
Tn these and numerous other instances, Zizek gives us a me that Zizek c 


shichvoonstrains-0s: 2 Ww our very 
spective that involves rethinking the way in which necessity, con us to consent to that which constrains he ae ne tof 
‘ Y te mie 2 mulated instrument oO} 
and opposition are thought within everyday life. But where does 
from here? Does the exposition of an aporia, even a constituti 
at the level of the linguistic performative, work in the servic 4 Read; i 
. . n . . aces g D y SE rom an analy: 
counter-hegemonic project? What is the relation of this formal ex pero “Saae oe reversals that work regardless of 
of false substance and false contradiction to the project of hege dd to inversions, aporias and reversals th g eS 
ses : emnatht sr than their 
these are some of the tricks that hegemony uses, some of the id place? Do these reversals produce something other than t 
s $ f SES, w j 5 Bybee 
. “ OSs 4 leturally ical repetitions? 
which we come to order the social world against its contingency, t é Baden Senet « howevenswhith is concerned with 
is indubitably insightful. But if we cannot see how something ne 2g fer a Hegemony: sat str res Laclau’s recent 
ise . litical articulations of the social field, structures Laclau’s : 
come of such invariant Structures, does it help us to see how ne BGs Gested elonwhered chan esommedoubis chan whebes 
and political articulations can be wrought from the subversion @ 5 SUBBES adi baat ‘ hasizes the Real as the 
natural attitude within whic ieesan aman thesis in Laclau’s work, which emphasizes the Real a : 
atura ide within which we live? . ee Tena Atle wi * social an 
Moreover, there is a difference here between a structural and Bett of all supjectformelios i compaypl oT eased f 
ee - - f es dl i > iting fatal ileal analysis he provides. No doubt it makes a difference whether 
ura" account of performativity, understood as the positin uni ; 3 cs : ewent ject i 
P y Posing Understands the invariable incompleteness of the subject in 


language. ZiZek shows how this positir reates i ‘ance @ ia eee i 
ee AS ale ate q Of the limits designated by the Real, considered as the point 
necessary ground and causality, and this is surely not unlike the be : 


sal consequences of t 
structural features of 
to illustrate this structu 
; rethink performativity 2 
ms, as the habitus of t 
s of meaning are not finally separable. : 
ver that ‘hegemony’ — as defined by 
by both Chantal Mouffe and Ernesto 


Hf freedom or resistance can be the d 
ice. But what remains less clear to me is how one moves beyon: 

falectical reversal or impasse to something new. How would the 
s of the social field that remains 
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social category - = jon ounders and fails, or as the inal 
Denise Riley’s ae plate the mobility and complexity 0 
RIG ile ek work 5), In any case, that is not my m 
Parhienns sae au offe sus a dynamic notion of heg 
swithinis ie 6 ocations for the politically new, I havew 
Sean pee the problem of particular and 
and to return to a . i of his recent formulations/ouin 
ieruiiee cacake es eration of the problem of univel 
ieee 5 he end of this discussion. 
ited volume The Making of Political Identities,'* 


attention to a ‘ 
a ‘double mov 5 
< ement’ in th pepe Z 
end : e politiciza 
of the twentieth century: politicization aay 


f other jdentities. That difference is specified in the 


set 0! z : 
ation of exclusion and/or antagonism. 


’s exposition asa rel 
of reference here is Saussure rather than Hegel, and this 
differences which constitute (and invariably limit) the 
dentity are NOt binary in character, and that they belong to 
eration that lacks totality. One might profitably argue 
ope of Hegel’s philosophy as ‘totalizing’ ,!? and one might 
ision of Saussure in this 


Laclau offers a poststructuralist revis 
but such debates on the status of totality, while they are 
take us in another direction. In any case, we are, I believe, in 
sthat the field of differential relations from which any and all 
identities emerge must be limitless. Moreover, the ‘incom- 
of each and ever identity is a direct result of its differential 
cular identity can emerge W ithout presuming and 
e exclusion of others, and this constitutive «xclusion or antag= 
shared and equal condition of all identity-constitution. 

sting is the role that this limitless field of differ- 
tion of 


There is i e s Ors a 
Is scline 
a decline both of the great historical act nd of 
al a and ol 


public spac re 01 as 

es where decisions i f / 
: : sions meaningful for society " 
peen taken in the Pp : Aho a 


VASE attas of social lit ai at the same time, there is a poli 
ee Si cial life that opens the way for z a 
laristic identities. (p. 4) : eowaly for aiproliaiaaay 


becomes inter 

ased definitions plays for Laclau in the theor' 
When the chain of equivalence is operationalized as a polit 
gory, it requires that particular identities acknowledge that they 
th other such identities the situation of a necessarily incomplete 
st of differences by which 


new subjects that hz 

hla or sem ions the classical frameworks’ (ibid. ).] 

NOE lect on the challenge a 

ayes allenge that these particule 

ais “ ‘ se parti 

fom ment sc hema in which the unive Poot 
es for politics in the proper sens 
zaclau’s most sustained discu’ 


tion. They are fundamentally the 
erae, and this set of differences constitutes the structural features 
omain of political sociality. If any such particular identity seeks 
rsalize its own situation without recognizing that other such 
al structural situation, it will fail to achieve an 


1 claims of the sub 
15 


present politicg n of universality in relation & 
ey Ee », 101 
(1996),!0 ioe ita of particularism takes place in Eman nm 
mre > he seeks to derive Saas teas 
chain of equi 2 rive a conception of universali 
uivalence niversality fron : fl ‘ i ae 
Strategy. See oe ni a concept that is central to Hegemony — 2 ee with other emergent identities, and will mistakenly identify the 
seit shed a decade earli a) f p _ d place of uni ity itself. T i izati f 
: arlier, In Emancipatit ig and place of universality itself The universalization of the 
Ss 2 i mai acl a S . ‘Sa Le 
re that each and every faiedace: mcipation(s), Laclau attemp Milar secks to clevate a Sf scifi onitentt slobal condition 
efoto aéhione cath y pa lar identity is never c 3 s evate a specific conter o a global co on, 
to be ep ie pasnnee: A particular ae ae Ag an empire of its local meaning. Where universality is to be 
ahbieieg stig ge tied to a specific content, such i according to Laclau, it is as an ‘empty but ineradicable place’ 
isa cpestanee ructural feature that all these identitie: -Itis not a presumed or a priori condition that might be discov- 
incompleteness. “4 and articulated, and it is not the ideal of achieving 4 complete list 
iny and all particularisms which would be unified by a shared con- 


tity by virtue of its relative | A particular identity becomes an id 
s relative location in an o} svete hes 
pen system of differs Paradoxically, it is the absence of any such shared content that 


relations. In 
s. In other words, an i ity i 
words, an identity is constituted through its diffe 
gh its en 


unders 


itutes the promise of universality: 
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if the place of the universal is an empty one and J 
reason for it not to be filled by any content, if the for 
place are constitutively split between the concrete pol 


sate and the ability of those politics to fill the empty pl 
language of any society whose degree of institutionali 


Seapets > container 
ent of political action; itis not ” pre 
jevemne) 718 Zeyilli deftly 5! 
c = cholder of an absence.’!® Zerilli : ‘cal theory 
» place ee ice y 
pthe pi Jeteness’ of identity 1m Laclau’s polit 
Sincompe 


“S a ¢ universal 
he Lacanian Real, and suggests that ae ne 
he Laca aera econo 

eed a linguistic or psychic condition of 
a linguis 
nded in @ 


regula deal, a utopia stulauion, 
F 1 regulative ¥ teal, a pian po tulat 
o le ed, will also be split 


not be ae » put will always be ‘politically articulated 
ds the “ee ; cee ing what Laclau terms ie oe 
eee a Care to some particular, Zerilli argues tha! 
@ a Pat only in the chain ie alae 
mates Cee aid ~ work of joat and 
of her point, aie in pont revolutions 
2 at examination » efonerumatient of Laclau’s position. Zen 
' fa Ee seed both to accept and to -—. ayer 
at Scott traces Te Sas » universal’ (p. 16)- - 
asa condition of pasa es in the cghteenth and 
o Offer. post P one aie rights claims on the basis of their , 
ath centuries we = ciel their claims were @ logical sgh 
: a epee Reconciling sexual once aero 
Bee sancl % iow inal forms; but rarely were ts 
Brook many saat ; eno fe mulation of the ee 
ns able to shenlt ee difference could mean ae 
a a an ante it could also be if ope Read eesti 
a f - a difference to all sence apyeries ct 
as nitty be offering a reverse, 
€ universal. Zerilli unde ands S¢ ott to nonce 
“tary, formulation to Laclau’s. W hereey Laaiet eens 
fetural incompleteness obeevery pen : . eee the uni- 
sal, Scott shows that there is no possibility neti a-onlsi? 
claim from the particular. 1 would add to eeeatia coincidence 
sting that Scott highlights eri Ge Ca term, ‘sexual dif 
articular a iniversal, showing ¢ nal ENE cteen aneuthe 
Be gon the particular in one sama following 
Biversal in another. Her work seems to Ree We lar or universal, 
Mestion: oe always know whether a eh = Legon by polit- 
d Phat happens when the semantics of pve & ; 
context, renders the distinction undecidable: 


Thus Laclau identifies a condition common to all politi 
precisely not a condition with a content: it is, rather, the 
which any specific content fails fully to constitute an iden 
of necessary failure which not only pertains universally, but 
and ineradicable place’ of universality itself. A certain ne 
emerges within any political formation inasmuch as it s 
place and finds that it cannot. This failure to fill the place, h 
precisely the futural promise of universality, its status as a 
unconditional feature of all political articulation. 
Inevitable as it is that a political organization will posit 
filling of that place as an ideal, it is equally inevitable that it 
do so. Much as this failure cannot be directly pursued as 
politics, it does produce a value — indeed, the value of unive 
no politics can do without. Thus the aim of politics must thi 
it seems, in order to accommodate precisely this failure as a 


source of its alliance with other such political movements. Whi 
tical to all terms in an 


ao 


equivalential chain . .. can only be the pure, abstract, absent 
the community, which lacks . . . any direct form of represen 


particularity and we would not be confronted with the fullness © 
community as an absence. (p. 57) 


Linda Zerilli explains Laclau’s conception of the universal in these 


“This universalism is not One: it is not a preexisting something (esse! 
form) to which individuals accede, but, rather, the fragile, 


shifting, 4 
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tea placesii as en mntax, 
I would like to raise two questions about the expositio acu avanee onan ae 
takes us back to Hegel and the relation between particula 
versal, the other takes us forward to the question 6 
translation, mentioned briefly above. First: what precisely 
to find the universal both in the relation among particul 
arable from that relation? Second: must the relation amo: 
that Laclau and Zerilli examine become one of cultural 4 
the universal is to become an active and operating concept 
life? 
The first question requires us to consider the status of 
incompletion of identity. What is the structural level that g 


claim to universality alw: 


certain set © 


f cultural conventions in a recognizable venue. 

Jaim cannot be made without the claim being recognized as 

e i i 7 e rec 2 

a what orchestrates what will and will not become recogniz: 
But W) . 


j claim? Clearly. there is an establishing rhetoric for the assertion. 
; : et of norms that are invoked in the recognition of 
Moreover, there is no cultural consensus on an saan 
ewhat ought and ought not to bea claim to peracs Ww 
ke it, and what form it ought to take. Thus, for the ices to 
on it to compel consensus, and for the claim, palate tein a . 
“ yery universality it enunciates, it must moderec: set ke 
incompletion? Laclau’s argument is based on the Saussurear to the various rhetorical and iy tee 
language and its early appropriation by Foucault in The An ing and force of universal claims ae ee plea 
Knowledge,'® one that has surely influenced my work and tha that no assertion of universality a P Ke sf ae the inter- 
also. The notion that all identity is posited in a field of differ ind, given the array of contesang not a oe Babe requiring a 
tions is clear enough, but if these relations are pre-social, field, no assertion can be tage nied Sk ok wor hivereale 
constitute a structural level of differentiation which conditions @ firanslation. Without translation; the wy sn i to be able to 
tures the social but is distinct from it, we have located the univel i cross the linguistic borders it Ses Ree he ae way 
another domain: in the structural features of any and all q Or we might put it another way: without ante pie vies! ea 
this significantly different from identifying the universal in ae 
tural presuppositions of the speech act, in so far as bot 
elaborate a universal account of some characteristics of lang 
Such an approach separates the formal analysis of langu: 
cultural and social syntax and semantics, and this further su 
what is said about language is said about all language-users, a 
particular social and political formations will be but instances 
generalized and non-contextual truth about language itself. 
we conceive of universality as an ‘empty’ place, one that is “fill 
cific contents, and further understand political meanings 10 
contents with which the empty place is filled, then we posit an @ 
ity of politics to language that seems to undo the very cone 
political performativity that Laclau espouses. Why should we com 
universality as an empty ‘place’ which awaits its content in an al 
and subsequent event? Is it empty only because it has already disa 
or suppressed the content from which it emerges, and where is Ui 
of the disavowed in the formal structure that emerges? 


ity and a se’ 


ion of universality can cross a borde 
logic. 

f ence of Anglo-feminism in the academy has sought ue 
the importance of making universal claims about the eee 
ts of women (Okin, Nussbaum) without regard to the prevailing 
n local cultures, and without taking up the task of cultural trans- 
‘This effort to override the problem that local cultures pose for 
ional feminism does not understand the parochial character of 
M norms, and does not consider the way in which feminism works 
Icomplicity with US colonial aims in imposing its norms i 
ough an effacement and a decimation of local Second and 1 nit 

cultures, Of course, translation by itself can also work in full 
icity with the logic of colonial expansion, when translation 
es the instrument through which dominant values are transposed 
he language of the subordinated, and the subc ordinated run the risk 
ing to know and understand them as tokens of their ‘liberation’. 
it this is a limited view of colonialism, one which assumes that the 
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f translation, 
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belong to a common space. Consequently, no one is respons claim of universality ought to be. Who may speak it? And how 
emergence: no one can glory in it, since it always occurs in itto be spoken? The fact that we do not know the answers to these 
stice.”*? Maintaining that universality is a ‘site of contest’ i sons confirms that the question of universality has not been settled. 
something of an academic truism, but considering the mean have argued elsewhere,”4 to claim that the universal has not yet 
promise of that contest has not. ticulated is to insist that the ‘not yet’ is proper to an understand- 
On the one hand ~as Laclau and Zizek know very well, a the universal itself: that which remains ‘unrealized by the 
s made very clear” — universality has been used to constitutes it essentially. The universal announces, as it were, its 
: ‘ its fundamentally temporal modality, precisely when chal- 
§ to its exis/ing formulation emerge from those who are not covered 
fa o have no entitlement to occupy the place of the ‘who’, but nev- 
s demand that the universal as such ought to be inclusive of 
stake here is the exclusionary function of certain norms of uni- 
which, in a way, transcend the cultural locations from which 
rge, Although they often appear as transcultural or formal eri- 
which existing cultural conventions are to be judged, they are 
ly cultural conventions which have, through a process of abstrac- 
me to appear as post-conventional principles. The task, then, is 
“these formal conceptions of universality back to the contami- 
ce of their ‘content’, to eschew the form/content distinction as 
s that ideological obfuscation, and to consider the cultural form 
§ struggle over the meaning and scope of norms takes. 
en one has no right to speak under the auspices of the universal, 
rsal rights, and doing so 
struggle, one speaks in 


=place’. 


such notions of universality, it may seem to some — espe 
Habermasians — that we operate with another concept of uni 
mind, one which would be truly all-encompassing. Laclau ha 
persuasively that no concept of universality can ever be all 
ing, and that were it to enclose all possible contents, it would 
close the concept of time, but ruin the political efficacy of 
itself. Universality belongs to an open-ended hegemonic stru; 
But what does happen, then, when a disenfranchised group 
to claim ‘universality’, to claim that they ought properly to bi 
within its purview? Does that claim presuppose a broader, mo 
mental notion of universality, or is it that the claim is perfo 
producing a notion of universality which exercises, in Zizek's 
retroactive necessity upon the conditions of its emergence? D 
new universality appear as if it has been true all along? TI 
mulation does not concede that it exists as a prior concept, bi 
a consequence of having been posited, it assumes the present 
having always been so. But here, we must be cautious: 
new forms of universality does not produce this effect for e 
many of the current struggles over national sovereignty and the 
limits for extending group rights affirm that the performative 
such claims are hardly uniform. 


none the less, laying claim to unive 
that preserves the particularity of one 
may be readily dismissed as nonsensical or impossible. When 
; : . or even ‘women’s human 


about ‘lesbian and gay human right 
are confronted with a strange neighbouring of the universal 
particular which neither synthesizes the two, nor keeps them 
he nouns function adjectivally, and although they are identities 
tical ‘substances’, they are also in the act of qualifying and 
fied by one another. Clearly, however, the ‘human’ as previ- 
ed has not readily included lesbians, gays and women, and 
ent mobilization seeks to expose the conventional limitations of 
n, the term that sets the limits on the universal reach of inter- 
'law. But the exclusionary character of those conventional 
Universality does not preclude further recourse to the term, 


The assertion of universality by those who have conventional 
excluded by the term often produces a performative contradic 
certain sort. But this contradiction, in Hegelian fashion, iS 
cancelling, but exposes the spectral doubling of the concept 
it prompts a set of antagonistic speculations on what the prope 
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overdetermined ~ that is, that they always represent 
their mere particularistic identity. 

To conclude, I would like to make two remarks, Fj 
complex dialectic between particularity and unive 
content and ontological dimension, structures social 
structures the identity of the social agents. As I will 
is the very lack within the structure that is at the orig 
This means that we do not simply have subject c 
structure, but also the subject as an attempt to fill these 
That is why we do not have just identities but, rather, ide 
tification is required, however, there is going to be a ba 
the heart of all identity. This is the way I would approa 
of disidentification raised by Zizek. 

As for the question concerning historicism, my perspe 
entirely with Zizek’s. 1 think that radical historicism is a. 
enterprise. It does not recognize the ways in which the uni 
into the constitution of all particular identities. From a theoret 
of view, the very notion of particularity presupposes that 
(even total separation cannot escape the fact that separation 
of relation between entities — the monads require a ‘pre-es' 
mony’ as a condition of their non-interaction). And, politiea 
the right of particular groups of agents — ethnic, national 
minorities, for instance — can be formulated only as universal 
appeal to the universal is unavoidable once, on the one hand, 
can claim to speak directly for the ‘totality’ while, on the other, 
to the latter remains an essential component of the hegemonico 
sive operation. The universal is an empty place, a void which can be filled 
the particular, but which, through its very emptiness, produces a series of 
in the structuration/destructuration of social relations. It is in this sense 
both an impossible and a nec object. In a recent work, ZizZ 
described quite accurately my own approach to the question of tht 
versal, After referring to a first conception of universality 
Cartesian cogito, for which the universal has a positive and neutral € 
tent, indifferent to particularities — and a second — the Marxist on 
which the universal is the distorted expression of a particular identity 
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original question, 1 would say that 
ach which depends on the essentially 
horizon of any possible intelligibility 
he ethical and the normative (the 
is this incommensurability which is 

s, of a moment of invest- 
ad which, as @ 
at is and what 
| through and 
nee (through 


and the normatio 
hich draws its dig 
yeing invested is an essentially ethical 
ct, (1 think Emm 
{s this distinction betwee 
ation between etl 
jon to give some 


een the ethical 
ss of investments W 


LW 


nt toward 
his differenti 
y, resist the temptat 
which considerably diminished 
through.) So, going back to our 
thegemony’ 1s 4 theoretical appro 
ethical decision to accept, as the 
the incommensurability between t 
latter including the descriptive). It 
the source of the unevenness between 
ment which is not dictated by the nature of 
result, redefines the terms of the relationship between whi 

ought to be (between ontology and ethics): ontology is ethical 
1, inasmuch as any description depends on the prese 


a fullness which, W hile it is the condition of @ 
Jescription utterly impossible. But if, with these 


aced the terms of the debate from the 
grounded in the incommensU- 


discou 
its object ar 


througt 

its absence) of ny descrip- 
tion, makes any pure © 
considerations, WC have displ 
n srmative/ descriptive distinction to one 

rability between ethics and the normative order, we have said ve 


ry litle 
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ed in a village where 
unced the words 


areas. One day Conselheiro arriv 
tax collectors, and prono 
of his prophetic discourse: 
s his discourse 
and 


about the ways in whi us 1 mm: Tal 
¢ ways in which this inco: ensurabili 
ty is 


have to . 
start speaking z is 
i ng about politics. Bin the rural 


sople were rioting against the 
eh were © become the key equivalence 
e Republic is the Antichrist’. From that point onward 
ded a surface of inscription for all forms of rural discontent, 
ame the starting point of amass rebellion which took several y 
government to defeat. We see here the articulation between the 


the sense ul eRe ; 
nat there is nothing in the ontic char: 
aracteristies : : : é é paar# 
y 9 dimensions mentioned above: (1) the transformation of the signifiers 


receiving the inv 
ig investment the 
at predetermi 
nines that it 
ae Good and Evil in those of the opposiuon Empire/Republic some- 
hing which was not predetermined by anything inherent in the two 
r categories it was alence and, in that sense, 


aradical decision. People accepted it because it was the only available 
ddressing their plight. (2) But if that discourse had clashed 
ant unshakeable beliefs of the rural masses, it would have 
all, This is the way in which I would establish dis- 
the subject who takes the decision is only 


is also a background of sedimented practices organ- 
nitation on the 


framework whick 
f this background persists th 
ision, | would also say that the 


i 

of the background. ‘This means 
background (which 
ation) takes place 
and the subver- 
ay of stating 


ovi 


objects, sl " 
)} hould be such a recipient), two importat : 
) ant conelt 


First, only 
‘st, only that aspect of i 
y that aspect of a decision which is not pred 
: predew é 
a contingent equ 


existing normative {rd i 

a i eesrera is, properly speaking, e' 

aie i : nothing but the sedimented fort 

which tend to univ ee why [reject ¢wo polany Siam 

Se ersalize the conditions of the deci he 
ent variants of a unive 


discourse a 
with importa 
had no effectivity at 
‘decisionism’: 


tances with 
partially a subject; he 
izing a normative 
horizon of options. But i 
tamination of the moment of the dec 
gh the subversion 
a communitarian normative 
a merely ethical oper 
ethical by the normative 
js one more W 


reintroduce some normative content in the ethica 10 
me normative c ~ ical 
I moment. 


ordinate the decision to s' tent, however minimat It € 
if such a con al it 
(Rawls, Habermas, etc : 


h operates as @ lin 
rough the con- 


3 The sec ; 

the decision as an original fi tes is pure decisionism, the n 

Ste ginal fiat which bec: . $ 

is conceived as havi we , because it has n ae 

i ee us having no limits at all. So what are as no apngrag 
er than aprioristic? The answ at are those limits 


tices constituting the normative fi : the ensemble of sedimen' decision persists throu 
framework can eee ee ee of a certain society. | eee ree oaks . 
sitions, but it never erie eC islocations requiring drastic recor is a political eed ies be 
refoundation. There is no . ‘ w the point of requiring an act of f limitation of the ¢ ‘ 
Bie leaderonthes paren abit Lycurguses of the social order by the ethical. Isn’t th 
[hesrachen WaT eS ch require consideration. Fi : 

Leak Sei be : pie looks, on one side, like oan ia 
brneaice ai-steaticnt an - exely accepted. From this point of view 
as a principle of artic He inscription of something external to: itself 
Conselheiro, a ia ee To give just one example: Anton 
Richie haaae ne view ey had wandered for decadl in the 
HOE NANI a the nineteenth century, without recruit 
Empire to the feputita ot changed with the transition from the 

changescubroneke i ae the many administrative and ec i 
c Aa SS economic 


through the 
sion of the normative 


what hegemony 1s about? 
So inscription means an investment not based on any preceding 
y. It is constitutive. But could we not say that the opposite 
move, an investment which is always-already contaminated by norma= 
tive particularity, is also operating from the outset? For what has to be 
invested, in order to have actual historical effectivity, subverts the object 
of the investme eds the latter for that process of sub- 
version to take place. Let us give another historical example to illustrate 
the point: Sorel’s notion of the constitution of the historical will through 
the myth of the ‘general strike’. That myth has all the characteristics 
proper myth, it has to be 


of an ethical principle: in order to function as a 


rationalit 


nt as much as it ne 


, dislocated traditional 


Be 
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an object devoid of ¢ i 
- es te sot one particular determination — 
emir ra seas empty, it has to signify emptiness aa 
eo ee pai nakedness only by the venga 
Lea Ai pena ina demonstration for p 
ee pad . wages, in a factory occupation for 
_ asi —— ae these demands can be seen as 
ecco sss achieved, put an end to the ies 
rue nani ‘ a erent way: what the demands aim fe 7 
elely specified targets: these are only the contigd 


impossibility — | 
y — becomes thoroughly 

what persists in a chain of ughly: ethical: DESaa 

vi sta : ‘sina chain of successive events in so fi aa 

as something which is split fi f “ue 

. bg : hich is split from their own particule mf : 
anes tile r 2 it I 

seen ily if I live an action as incarnati me 

ranscending it does ome at ca 


‘the investme! 
investment become an ethical invest 


only if the materiali 
y ateriality of the i 
e investment is not fi 
s not fully absorbs 
y ed 


of investme 
‘ nt as such — if i 
as such — if the distance between the onti d 
ic and | 


logical, | i im 
f , between investin, i 

| ‘sting (the ethical) a i 

eins 7e } : = ; “ 
normative order) is never filled Sea hove hese 


b a can we have B 
(but, I would argue, also ethics). have hegemony and 


Let us now recapitulate our main conclusions, 
A D 
if © our main c 0} 


Ke 


The ethical substance of 

saa inn of the community — the moment 

ees eriokeaten represents an object whi 

Se ree and necessary. As impossible ‘it 

ie aa with any normative order; as necessal ; 
ss to the field of representation, which is ee 


if the ethicz 
cal substance is i 
| substance is invested in s r 
aoe n some form of norm 


Thi 


investment, 


it shows no inner connection between what 

sestedis . ” ent, di 

; 3 : onnecuo! 

hes : 

nvested and the social norms which receive the inves! c| 
estment, dep 


on the central ¢; 
‘al category of decist 
ooniclion te gory of decision, conceived as an act of articulati 
é ) a priori princi ¥S ae 
nl orice pace principle external to the decision its a 
) constituted through that decision ig a 
: : s no pure sub-— 


ject, bi aah < 4 ts 
ect, but always the partial result o C tices, 
5 f sedimented pr 
D: ‘acuice 


I now want to state a coroll 
the argument 
If the ethical moment is esse 
symbols in the 
duction of those 
community, on top © 
around th 
the moment of articulation betwee 
order and the universality of the 


absorption of the latter by 
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jon will never be ex nihilo but a displacement within existing 


_ of the impossible object of the ethical investment 


de' 
social norms 

{the alternative Ways of naming it). 

as required by a dislocated situation, 


All decision js internally split: 
on, this particular ontic con- 


isa decision; but it is also this decis 
trent. This is the distinction between ordering and order, between 
changing and change, between the ontological and the ontic opposi- 
tions which are only contingently articulated through the 
investment of the first of the terms into the second. This invest- 
ion called hegemony, which 
al component. ‘The deserip- 


tion of the facts of social life and the normative orders on which 
with a hegemonic 


those facts are based, which is compatible 
ach, is different from those approaches which start by iden- 
a hard normative core, and with those 


ment is the cornerstone of the operat 
has within it, as we have seen, an ethic 


appro 
tifying the ethical with 
which postulate total decisionism. 

So the question: ‘If the decision is contingen 
n rather than a different one?’, is not rele- 
acements within contextual 


t, what are the grounds 


for choosing this optio’ 
vant. If decisions are contingent displ 
communitarian orders, they can show their yerisimilitude to pec yple 
living inside those orders, but not to somebody conceived as a pure 
mind outside any order. This radical contextualization of the nor- 
mative/descriptive order has, however, been possible only because 
of the radical deconte ethical 


moment. 


xtualization introduced by the 


ary of my analysis which will be crucial for 
| intend to present in the second round of this exchange. 
ntially linked to the presence of empty 
community, the community requires the constant pro- 
symbols in order for an ethical life to be possible. If the 
f that, is to bea democratic one, everything turns 
he possibility of keeping always open and ultimately undecided 
n the particularity of the normative 
ethical moment. Any kind of full 


the former can lead only either to totalitarian 
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eer or to the implosion of the community 
of purely particularistic i iti ue 
y pa jaristic identities. (This i 
s. (This is, frequent 
> Ys 


provi 1 y > defe i igi 
‘ = d by the defence of religious or ethnic fundamen 
b} I 4 i 
the right to cultural diversity.) The only democsii 
wl ] erme¢ o , i - : , 
1ich permanently shows the contingency of it f 
§ \ Ss own fo 


our terms, permanent keeps ‘a etween the 
& ently keeps ope 

reps open the gap | etwe 

and the normative order. ‘ 


This, in my view, is E 2 f 
: my view, 1 the main politic al question contro! 
mn what i eh 9 ; 
end of the century: what is the destiny of the ersal in ot 
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Isa proliferation of particularisms 
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tarian unification their correlative 


the only alternative in a world in which 


global human ema on are ra Ww 
incipation are rap) > 
I idly fading a ay: Or can 
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padi = . relaunching new emancipatory projects 
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fabric of present-day societies? It is on these questio’ a 1 

intervention in this di i 7 | 
tervention in this discussion will be centred ae 
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Class Strugele or 
Postmodernism? Yes, please! 
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Che realization of the world as glob 


Of great financial conglomerates, 


al market, the undivided reign 
soe cte., all this is an indisputable 
reahty and one that conforms, essentially. to Marx’s analysis. The 


does politics fit in with all this? What kind of 


politics is really heterogeneous to wh 


question is, where 


; at capital demands? — that i 
today’s question 7 


(Alain Badiou) 


Ina well-known Marx Brothers joke ¢ 
question “Tea or coffee?’ with ‘Yes, please!’ — a refusal of choice The 
basic underlying idea of this essay is that one should answer in the sail 
way the false alternative today’s critical theory seems to impose on us: 
either ‘class struggle’ (the outdated problematic of class antagonism, 
commodity production, etc.) or ‘postmodernism’ (the new world of dis- 
ape multiple identities, of radical « contingency, of an irreducible ludie 
Bee ity of struggles). Here, at least. we can have our cake and eat it 


To begin with, I would like to emphasize 
partners in this endeavour: 


my closeness to both my 
4 | n both Judith Butler’s and Ernesto Laclau's 
work, there is a central notion (or ne cal 
tral notion that I fully endorse, finding it extraordinarily productive. In 
Judith Butler’s work, this notion js that of the fundamental refle: a f 
human desire,! and the notion (concomitant to the one; alton 


; rather, two aspects of the same cen- 


first one, although 


jroucho answers the standard: 
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ed later) of ‘passionate attachments’, of traumatic fixations that 
yble and, simultaneously, inadmissible — in order to remain 


s unavoid: : — : 
ative. they have to be repressed; in Laclau, it is, of course, the 


holic/structural difference. and the concomitant notion of the hege- 
Senic struggle for filling out the empty place of universality as 
essary/impossible. In both cases, we are thus dealing with a term 


Wwersality, ‘passionate attachment’) which is simultaneously impossible 


hd necessary. disavowed and unavoidable. So where is my difference 


pith the two of them? To define it is more difficult than it may appear: 


Mny direct attempt to formulate it via a comparison between our respec- 


live positions somehow misses the point.* I have dealt in more detail with 
tie task of providing the ‘cognitive mapping’ for tracing these differ- 
ences in my latest book;? so, to avoid repetition, this essay is conceived as 
a Supplement to that book, focusing on a specific topic: that of univer- 
Sality, historicity and the Real. 
Another introductory remark: 
Claim could sometimes be made that in my dialogue with Butler and 


it is quite probable that a counter- 


Laclau | am not actually arguing against their position but against a 
watered-down popular version which they would also oppose. In such 
eases I plead guilty in advance, emphasizing two points: first — probably 


fo a much greater degree than | am aware ~ my dialogue with them 


relies on shared presuppositions, so that my critical remarks are rather to 
be perceived as desperate attempts to clarify my own position via its clear 
delimitation; secondly, my aim ~ and, as I am sure, the aim of all three 
of us — is not to score narcissistic points against others, but = to risk an 
old-fashioned expression — to struggle with the Thing itself which is at 
stake, namely, the (im)possibilities of radical political thought and prac- 


tice today. 


Let me begin with Laclau’s concept of hegemony, which provides an 
exemplary matrix of the relationship between universality, historical 
contingency and the limit of an impossible Real — one should always 
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bear in mind that we are dealing here with a d 
specificity is often missed (or reduced to some vay 
generality) by those who refer to it. The key feature o 
hegemony lies in the contingent connection bene 
ences (elements within the social space) and the lim 
society itself from non-society (chaos, utter decade 
all social links) — the limit between the social and its 
social, can articulate itself only in the guise of a diffe 
self on to a difference) between elements of social 


through the particular differences internal to the system.* 
is thus that external differences are always-already also ig r 
thermore, that the link between the two is ultimately cont 
result of political struggle for hegemony, not inscribed in 
social Being of agents. ; 

In the history of Marxism, the tension that defines the 


colonized peasants; see also Sorel’s oscillation from Leftist Syndie 
to Fascism), and the ‘re ; 


‘ : ‘ ionist’ reduction of the progressive agen 
ies of particular social problems to be resolved gradually via 
promises. More generally, we are suspended between a pure corpora 
vision of society as a Body with each part occupying its proper pla 
and the radical revolutionary vision of antagonism between society ane 
antisocial forces (‘the people is split into friends and enema of 
people” and, as Laclau emphasiz 
coincid 


»s, both these extremes ultimate! 
ide: a pure corporate vision has to eject forces that oppose its 
organic notion of the social Body into pure externality (the Jewish plo 
etc.), thus reasserting radical antagonism between the social Body and. 
the external force of Decadence; while radical revolutionary practice has 
to rely on.a particular element (class) which embodies universality (from 
Marxist proletariat to Pol Pot’s peasants). The only solution id this dead- 
lock seems to be to accept it as such — to accept that we are condemned 


resigned/cynical stance 
pers 
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-ynending struggle between particular elements to stand in for the 
sible totality: 

Tf hegemony means the representation, by a particular social sector, of 
‘an impossible t stality with which itis incommensurable, then it is enough 
that we make the space of topological substitutions fully visible, to 
enable the hegemonic logic to operate freely. If the fullness of society is 
ible, the attempts at reaching it will necessarily fail, although 
‘ch for that impossible obje 


unachieve 
they will be able, in the sea 
ety of partial problems.” 


t, to solve a vari- 


es of questions arises from my perspective. Does 
the Kantian logic of the infinite approach to the 
*2 Does it not involve the 


lere, however, a seri 
js solution involve 
sible Fullness as a kind of ‘regulative Idea 
of ‘although we know we will fail, we should 
agent which knows that the global Goal 
ible, that its ultimate effort w ill nec- 
accepts the need for this global 


in our search’ — of an 


towards which it is striving is imposs 
essarily fail, but which none the less 
Spectre as a necessary lure to give it the ene 
> Furthermore (and this is just another aspect of the same 


tial problems? 
problem), is not this alternative — the alternative between achieving ‘full- 


ness of society’ and solving ‘a variety of partial problems’ ~ too limited? 
Is it not that — here, at least — there is a Third Way, although definitely 
not in the sense of the Risk Society theorists? What about changing the 


very fundamental structural principle of society, as happened with the 
> The passage from feudal 


emergence of the ‘democratic invention’? 
monarchy to capitalist democracy, while it failed to reach the ‘impossi- 
ty’, certainly did more than just ‘solve a variety of 


rgy to engage in solving par- 


ble fullness of socie 
partial problems’. 
A possible counter-argument would be 
‘democratic invention’ consists in the very fact th 
considered an obstacle to the ‘normal’ functioning of power (the ‘empty 
the gap between this pl 
rminacy of power) now becomes its 


that the radical break of the 
at what was previc vusly 


ace and the one who actually 


place’ of pow 
exerts power, the ultimate indete 
previously experienced as a threat (the strug- 


positive condition: what was 
s-agents to fill in the place of power) now 


gle between more subje 
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ife and economy in classical liberal- 


becomes the very condition of the legitimate 
s that the very 


as ‘non-political’ (private | 
While I fully endorse the well-known thes 
a clear line of distinction between the Political and 


some domains (economy, private intimacy, 


etc.) 
of drawing 
Political, of positing 
is a political gesture par excellence, Lam also tempted 
ence, at its purest, 


fact that — to put it in Hegelian terms — the contin 
gap between power qua place and its place-holder, is 
itself’, but becomes ‘for itself’, is acknowledged 
reflected in the very structure of power.® What this m 
it in the well-known Derridan terms — the condition 
the exercise of power becomes its condition of possi 
mate failure of communication is what compels us to 
we could say what we want to say directly, we would 
ing and shut up for ever), so the ultimate ‘uncertainty and p 
of the exercise of power is the only guarantee that we a 
a legitimate democratic power. f 
The first thing to add here, however, is that we are dea 


..)as ‘apolitical’, 
nit around: w hat if the political gesture par excelle 
cisely the gesture of separating the Political from the non-Politi 
ig some domains from the Political? 


F excludir 


I 
then, take a closer look at Laclau’s narrative which runs from 
tariat as the universal class whose revolu- 
ry social being and thus discernible 


me, 
Marxist essentialism (the prole 
tionary mission is inscribed into its ve 
scientific analysis) to the ‘postmodern’ recognition of the 
taphorico-metonymic, link between a social 
acknowledged, one has to 


a ‘objective’ 
contingent, tropological, me 
agent and its ‘task’, Once this contingency is 


French Revolution, the introduction of the notion of the s 
the people, of democracy, of human rights . . .) and the con 


break of what Beck, Giddens ar ors ‘ ‘i 
thorough reflexivization of ee hoes a accept that there is no direct, ‘natural’ correlation between an agent’s « 
‘first modernity’ already ichagactacived by the inharei tension social position and its tasks in the political struggle, no norm of devel- | 
he “people’sidemocracy® (People-as- One, Generel Walaa is opment by which to measure exceptions — say, because of the weak 
tially ‘totalitarian’ outcome, and the liberal notion of ind politic | subjectivity of the bourgeoisie in Russia around 1900, the work- 
ing class had to accomplish the bourgeois-democratic revolution 
x 


itself . . 2 My first observation here is that while this standard post- 
modern Leftist narrative of the passage from ‘essentialist’ Marxism, 
unique Historical Subject, the privileging of 
to the postmodern irreducible plu- 
actual historical process, its 


freedom, reducing state to a ‘night watchman’ of civil society. 
So the point is that, again, we are dealing with the multitude of 
with the proletariat as the 
economic class struggle, and so on, 
rality of struggles undoubtedly describes an 
as a rule, leave out the resignation at its heart — the accept- + 
ance of capitalism as ‘the only game in town’, the renunciation of any 
real attempt to overcome the existing capitalist liberal regime.” This , 
; precisely in Wendy Brown’s perspicuous 
al purchase of contemporary American 
be achieved in part through a certain 
10 The crucial question to be asked is 


with a series of breaks which affect the very universal notion 
Democracy: these subspecies (early Lockeian liberal democracy, “to 
tarian’ democracy . . .) ina way explicate (‘posit’, are generals by) the 
inherent tension of the very universal notion of political Democracy: 
Furthermore, this tension is not simply internal/inherent to the notion 
of Democracy, but is defined by the way Democracy relates to its Other: 
not only its political Other — non-Demoeracy in its various guises — but 
primarily that which the very definition of political democracy tends to 


proponents, 


point was already made ver 
observation that ‘the politic 
identity politics would seem to 
renaturalization of capitalism’. 


thus: 


socialist alternative’ or the ostensible “triumph | 

order. In contrast with the Marxist critique of aa 
ision of total transformation, to what extent do 
a standard internal to existing society against 
a standard that not only preserves capitalism fi 
the invisibility and inarticulateness of class — not 


ica PC 5 
ically? Could we have stumbled upon one reason ¥ 
named but rarely theorized or developed in the 
‘race, class, gender, sexuality’?!! 


One can describe in v 


“ y precise terms thi ion 
entity ‘named but rarely eben one or oe gt 
results of the so-called ‘Western Marxism’ first formulated 
Lukacs is that the class-and-commodity structure of cé 
just a phenomenon limited to the particular ‘domain’ of 
the structuring principle that overdetermines the social 
politics to art and religion. This global dimension of capi 
Bopoee _in today’s multiculturalist progressive 
anti-capitalism’ is reduced to the level of how today’s capita 
se ist/racist oppression, and so on. Marx claimed that in 1 
production distribution-exchange—consumption, the term “p 
is doubly inscribed: it is simultaneously one of the terms in the seri 
the structuring principle of the entire series. In production as one ol 
terms of the series, production (as the structuring principle) ‘enco’ 
itself in its oppositional determination’ ,'* as Marx put it using the pre 
cise Hegelian term. And the same goes for the ete olitic: 
series class—gender-race . . .: in class as one of the terms in the ee 


particular struggles, class qua structuring principle of the social totality — 


‘encounters itself in its oppositional determination’.'5 In so far as post 
modern politics promotes, in effect, a kind of ‘politieization of the 
economy’, is not this politicization similar to the way our supermarkets ~ 
which fundamentally exclude from their field of vi bili the actual 
Ly et proc ss (the way vegetables and fruit are harvested and 
packed by immigrant workers, the genetic and other manipulations in 
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duction and display, etc.) ~ stage within the field of the dis- 
4 goods. as a kind of ersatz, the spectacle of a pseudo-pre duction 
prepared in full view in ‘food courts’, fruit juices freshly squeezed 
ne the customers’ Cyes, etc.)2?! An authentic Leftist should therefore 
ye postmodern politicians the new version of the old Freudian 

n put to the perplexed Jew: ‘Why are you saying that one should 


Bricize the economy, when one should in fact politicize the 


jmomy?”!° 
Gp: in so far as postmodern politics involves a ‘{t]heoretical retreat 
n the problem of domination within capitalism’! it is here, in this 
nsion of class analysis, that we are dealing with an exemplary 


ilent suspe 
s antagonism 


of the mechanism of ideological displacement: when cla 
disavowed, when its key structuring role is suspended, ‘other markers 
nee may come to bear an inordinate weight; indeed, 
italism in 


of social differ 
they may bear all the weight of the sufferings produced by 


‘addition to that attributable to the explicitly politicized marking’!’. In 


other words, this displacement accounts for the somewhat * 
way the discourse of postmodern identity politics insists on the horrors 
sm, racism, and so on — this ‘exce s’ comes from the fact that these 


-jsms’ have to bear the surplus-investment from the class struggle 


of s 
other 
whose extent is not acknowledged." 

Of course, the postmodernis * answer would be that Lam ‘essential- 
izing’ class struggle: there is, in today’s society, a series of particular 
ism, 


political struggles (economic, human rights, ecology, racism, s¢ 
religious . . .), and no struggle can claim to be the ‘true’ one, the key to 
all the others... . Usually, Laclau’s development itself (from his first 
breakthrough work, Politics and Ideology in Marxist Theory, to his standard 
classic, co-authored with Chantal Mouffe, Hegemony and Soctalist Strategy) 
sented as the gradual process of getting rid of the ‘last remnants of 
essentialism’;!” in the first book following the classic Marxist tradi- 
tion — the economy (the relations of production and economic laws) 
still serves as a kind of ‘ontological anchorage point’ for the otherwise 
the struggle 
at classes for 


is pr 


contingent struggles for hegemony (i.e. ina Gramscian w 
for hegemony is ultimately the struggle between the two gr 
which of them will occupy-hegemonize a series of other ‘historical 
tasks’ — national liberation, cultural struggle, ete.): itis only in the second 
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book that Laclau definitely renounces the old } 
infra- and superstructure, that is, the objective g 
structural’ hegemonic struggle in the eco: : 
economy itself is always-already ‘political’, a dis 
sites) of political struggles, of power and resistance, 
pre-ontological undecidability of irrevocable dil 
: In their Hegemony book, Laclau and Mouffe clearh 
ial struggle for democracy, — that is to say, they accept Cla 
that the key moment in modern political history 
invention’ and all other struggles are ultimately the 
principle of democratic invention to other domains: 
other races not also be equal?), sex, religion, the cconeee 
when we are dealing with a series of particular struggle 
always one struggle which, although it appears to functio 
series, effectively provides the horizon of the series as su 
also one of the consequences of the notion of hegemony? 
as we conceive radical plural democracy as ‘the promise 
democracy, and the struggles for freedom and equality it 
should be deepened and extended to all spheres of society’? 
ble simply to extend it to the economy as another new terns 
Brown emphasizes that ‘if Marxism had any analytical value for, 
theory, was it not in the insistence that the problem of freedom 
tained in the social relations implicitly declared “unpolitical” ~ 
naturalized — in liberal discourse’,*? it would be too easy to accept U 
counter-argument that postmodern politics, of course, endorses 
need to denaturalize/repoliticize the economy, and that its point is 
cisely that one should also denaturalize/repoliticize a series of oth 
domains (relations between the sexes, language, etc.) left ‘undee r 
structed? by Marx. Postmodern politics definitely has the great merit that 
it ‘repoliticiz a series of domains previously considered ‘apolitical’ or 
‘private’; the fact remains, however, that it does not in fact repoliticize 
capitalism, because the very notion and form of the ‘political’ within rehich i 
operates is grounded in the ‘depoliticization’ of the economy. If we are to play the 
postmodern game of plurality of political subjectivizations it is for- 
mally necessary that we do not ask certain questions (abel how to 
subvert capitalism as such, about the constitutive limits of political 


the genus itself; as in Lacl 
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and/or the democratic state as such , . .). So, again, apropos 
us counter-argument that the Political, for him, is not 
cific social domain but the very set of contingent decisions that 
d the Social, I would answer that the postmodern emergence of 
political subjectivities certainly does not reach this radical 


nocracy 
clau’s obvio 


w multiple 
el of the political act proper. 

What | am tempted to do he! 
rsality’ to ‘radical democracy’: Laclau’s notion of hege- 
Hegelian notion of “concrete universality’, in 
constitutive of 


re is to apply the lesson of Hegelian 


nerete univ’ 
pony is in fact close to the 
cific difference overlaps with the difference 
au’s hegemony, in which the antagonistic gap 
rnal limit, non-society (the dissolution of 
ra-social structural difference. But 
iliation’ between Universal 


ich the spe 


between society and its exte 
social links), is mapped on to an int 
what about the infamous Hegelian ‘recone 
and Particular rejected by Laclau on account of the gap that forever sep- 
arates the empty/impossible Universal from the contingent particular 
content that hegemonizes it222 If we take a closer look at Hegel, we see 
that — in so far as every particular species of a genus does not ‘fit’ its uni- 
ar species that fully fits 


versal genus — when we finally arrive ata particul 
niversal notion is transformed into another notion. No 
notion of State — the necessity 
history) into Religion 


its notion, the very un 
ing historical shape of state fully fits the 
of dialectical passage from State (objective spirit. 
(Absolute Spirit’) involves the fact that the only existing state that effec- 
which, precisely, is mo longer a 
dox of “concrete 


tively fits its notion is a religious community ~ 
state. Here we encounter the properly dialectical para 
in the relationship between a genus and its 
subspecies, one of these subspecies will always be the element that 
negates the very universal feature of the genus. Different nations have 
different versions of soccer; Americans do not have soccer, because 
“baseball is their soccer’. This is analogous to Hegel’s famous claim that 
modern people do not pray in the morning, because reading the news- 
morning prayer. In the same way, in disintegrating 
cultural clubs did act as political parties. 
example is the relationship 
no longer have ‘sub- 


universality’ qua historicity: 


paper is their 
socialism, writers’ and other 
Perhaps, in the history of cinema, the best 
between Western and sci-fi space operas: today, we 


stantial’ Westerns, because space operas have taken their place, that is, space 
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operas are today’s Westerns. So, in the classification of 
have to supplement the standard subspecies with spac 
non-Western stand-in for the Western, Crucial here is 
different genuses, this partial overlapping of two univers 
and space opera are not simply two different genres, th 
is, In a certain epoch, space opera becomes a subspecies o 
(or, the Western is ‘sublated’ in the space opera). .., In 
‘woman’ becomes one of the subspecies of man, 
Daseinsanalyse one of the subspecies of phenomenology, 
preceding universality; and — back to a ‘radical democi 
same way, ‘radical democracy’ that was actually ‘radical’ in | 
politicizing the sphere of economy would, precisely, no longer b 
"2" (This, of course, does not mean that the ‘impossi 
of Society would in fact be actualized: it simply means that 
the impossible would be transposed on to another level.) And 
Political itself (the radically contingent struggle for hegemony 
split/barred in its very notion? What if if can be operative only in: 
‘represses’ ils radically contingent nature, in so far as it undergoes a minimum of 
uralization? What if the essentialist lure is irreducible: we are 
dealing with the Political ‘at the level of its notion’, with political 
who fully endorse their contingency — and the way out of this d 
via notions like ‘strategic essentialism’ is definitely condemned to 
My conclusion would thus be to emphasize that the impossibi 
work in Laclau’s notion of antagonism is double: not only does ‘radi 
antagonism’ mean that it is impossible adequately to represent/arti 
late the fullness of Society — on an even more radical level, it is a 
imposstble adequately to represent/ articulate this very antagonism/negativily that pre= 
vents Society from achieving its full ontological realization. ‘I his means that 
ideal »gical fantasy is not simply the fantasy of the impossible fullness of 
Society: not only is Society impossible, this impossibility itself is distort= 
edly represented-positivized within an ideological field — that is the role 
of ideological fantasy (say, of the Jewish plot). When this very impossi- 
bility is represented in a positive element, inherent impossibility is 
changed into an external obstacle. ‘Ideology’ is also the name for the 
guarantee that the negativity which prevents Society from achieving its fullness does 
actually exist, that it has a positive existence in the guise of a big Other 


democrac 
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9 pulls the strings of social life, like the Jews in the anti-Semitic notion 
the ‘Jewish plov’. In short, the basic operation of ideology is not only 
dehistoricizing gesture of transforming an empirical obstacle into 
eternal condition (women, Blacks . . . are by nature subordinated, 
but also the opposite gesture of transposing the a_ priori 
i ibility of a field into an empirical obstacle. Laclau is well 
s ideological the very notion 


are of this paradox when he denounces 
at after the successful revolution, a non-antagonistic self-transparent 


‘society will come about. However, this justified rejection of the fullness 


of post-revolutionary Society does not justify the conclusion that we have 
fo renounce any project of a global social transformation, and limit 
ourselves to partial problems to be solved: the jump from a critique of 
the ‘metaphysics of presence’ to anti-utopian ‘reformist’ gradualist pol- 


ities is an illegitimate short circuit. 


mi 


ry, Butler’s 


Like Laclau’s notion of universality as impossible/necess 
elaboration of universality is much more refined than the standard his- 
toricist denouncing of each universality as ‘false’, that is, secretly 
privileging some particular content, while repressing or excluding 
another. She is well aware that universality is unavoidable, and her point 
while, of course, each determinate historical figure of univer- 
universality simultaneously 


is that 
sality involves a set of inclusions/exclusions 
ains the space for questioning these inclusions/exclu- 


opens up and sus 
sions, for ‘renegotiating’ the limits of inclusion/exclusion as part of the 
ongoing ideologico-political struggle for hegemony. The predominant 
notion of ‘universal human rights’, for instance, precludes — or, at least, 
reduces to a secondary status — a set of sexual practices and orientations; 
and it would be too simplistic to accept the standard liberal game of 
simply insisting that one should redefine and broaden our notion of 
human rights to include also all these ‘aberrant’ practices — what stan- 
dard liberal humanism underestimates is the extent to which such 
exclusions are constitutive of the ‘neutral’ universality of human rights, so 
that their actual inclusion in ‘human rights’ would radically rearticulate, 
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even undermine, our notion of what ‘humanity’ | 
means, None the less, the inclusions/exclusions iny 
monic notion of universal human rights are not | 
consubstantial with this universality but the stake of th 
ologico-political struggle, something that can be 
redefined, and the reference to universality can serve | 
that stimulates such questioning and renegotiation (If 
versal human rights, why are we |gays, Blacks . . .] not 

So when we criticize the hidden bias and exclusion of up 
should never forget that we are already doing so withii 
opened up by universality: the proper critique of ‘false uni 
not call it into question from the standpoint of pre-univel 
ism, it mobilizes the tension inherent to universality itself, | 

between the open negativity, the disruptive power, of what K 
would have called ‘universality-in-becoming’, and the fixe 
established universality. Or — if I may interpret Butler int 
terms we have, on the one hand, the ‘dead’, ‘abstract’ univers: 
an ideological notion with fixed inclusions/exclusions and, on he 
‘living’, ‘concrete’ universality as the permanent praeae of 
tioning and renegotiation of its own ‘official’ content. Unit 
becomes ‘actual’ precisely and only by rendering thematic the 

on which it is grounded, by continuously questioning, renegotiatins 

placing them, that is, by assuming the gap between its own fo 

content, by conceiving itself as unaccomplished in its very nouo 
is what Butler’s notion of the politically salient use of ‘perfort 


by undermining ~ in its actual discursive practice and the set of 
sions on which this practice relies — its own officially asserted univers il 
progressive politics should precisely openly practise performative con 
tradiction, asserting on behalf of the given universality the very conten 
this universality (in its hegemonic form) excludes. : 

Here I should just like to emphasize two further points: 


the exclusionary logic i 


: is always redoubled in itself; not only is the 
subordinated Other (homosexuals, non-white races . . .) excluded/ 
repressed, but hegemonic universality itself also relies on @ 


disavowed ‘obscene’ particular content of its own (sa 
of power that legitimizes itself as legal, tolerant, Christian . . . relies 
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, the exercise 


on aset of publicly disavowed obscene rituals of violent humiliation 
of the subordinated”). More generally, we are dealing here with 
what one is tempted to call the ideological practice of disidentification. 
‘That is to say, one should turn around the standard notion of ide- 
ology as providing a firm identification to its subjects, constraining 
them to their ‘social roles’: what if, on a different — but no less irrev- 
ocable and structurally necessary ~ level, ideology is effective 
precisely by constructing a space of false disidentification, of false dis- 
tance towards the actual co-ordinates of those subjects’ social 
existence?2’ Is not this logic of disidentification discernible from the 
most elementary case of ‘I am not only an American (husband, 
), but, beneath all these roles and masks, 


worker, democrat, gay . . « 
a human being, a complex unique personality’ (where the very dis- 
tance towards the symbolic feature that determines my social plz 
guarantees the efficiency of this determination), up to the more 
complex case of cyberspace playing with one’s multiple identities 
The mystification operative in the perverse ‘just playing’ of cyber- 
space is therefore double: not only are the games we are playing in 
it more serious than we tend to assume (is it not that, in the guise of 
a fiction, of ‘it’s just a game’, a subject can articulate and stage 
sadistic, ‘perverse’, and so on 


features of his symbolic identity 
which he would never be able to admit in his ‘real’ intersubjective 
contacts?), but the opposite also holds, that is, the much-celebrated 
playing with multiple, shifting personas (freely constructed identities) 
tends to obfuscate (and thus falsely liberate us from) the constraints 
of social space in which our existence is trapped. Let me evoke 
another example: why did Christa Wolf’s The Quest for Christa T. 
exert such a tremendous impact on the GDR public in the 1960s? 
or, at least, the vac- 


Because it is precisely a novel about the failure 
illation — of ideological interpellation, about the failure of fully 
recognizing oneself in one’s socio-ideological identity: 

When her name was called: ‘Christa T.! she stood up and went 
and did what was expected of her; was there anyone to whom she 
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could say that hearing her name called 
about: Is it really me who’s meant? Or is 
being used? Counted in with other names, 
front of the equals sign? And might I just as 
would anyone have noticed?”*8 i 


Is not this gesture of ‘Am I that name?’, thi 
symbolic identification so well gree wid 
quote which Wolf put at the very beginning 
coming-to-oneself — what is it?’, hysterical provoca 
And my point is that such a self-probing attitude, far 
» threatening the predominant ideological regime, is 
makes it ‘livable’ — this is why her West German ded 
a way paradoxically right when, after the fall of th 
claimed that Christa Wolf, by expressing the subjective 
inner doubts and oscillations of the GDR subject, a 
vided a realistic literary equivalent of the ideal GDR 
was as such much more successful in her task of see 
conformity than the open naive propagandist fiction dep 
subjects sacrificing themselves for the Communist Cause: 


‘The theoretical task is not only to unmask the particular 
inclusions/exclusions involved in the game, but to account | 
enigmatic emergence of the space of universality 
Furthermore and more precisely — the real task is to € 
fundamental shifts in the very logic of the way universality 
the socio-symbolic space: premodern, modern and today’s ‘p 
modern’ notion and ideological practice of universality do not, 
example, differ only with regard to the particular contents that 
included/excluded in universal notions — somehow, on a more Fae 
ical level, the very underlying notion of universality functions in 
different way in each of these epochs. ‘Universality’ as such does not 
mean the same thing since the establishment of bourgeois market 
society in which individuals participate in the social order not on 
behalf of their particular place within the global social edifice but 
immediately, as ‘abstract’ human beings. i 


Let me return to the notion of universal human rights. The 


Marxist symptome 


the notion of human rights 
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4l reading can convincingly demonstrate the par- 
ticular content that gives the specific bourgeois ideological spin to 
universal human rights are in effect the 


right of white male property owners to exchange freely on the 
market, exploit workers and women, and exert political domina- 
tion ”. This identification of the particular content that 
hegemonizes the universal form is, however, only half the story; its 
other, crucial half consists in asking a much more difficult supple- 
mentary question about the emergence of the very form of universality: 
how, in what specific historical conditions, does abstract universal- 
? In what conditions do 


ity itself become a ‘fact of (social) | 
individuals experience themselves as subjects of universal human 
rights? That is the point of Marx's analysis of ‘commodity 
fetishism’: in a society in which commodity exchange predominates. 
individuals themselves, in their daily lives, relate to themselves, as 
well as to the objects they encounter, as to contingent embodiments 
of abstract-universal notions. What I am, my concrete social or 
cultural background experienced as contingent, since what ulti- 
mately defines me is the ‘abstract’ universal capacity to think 
and/or to work. Or: any object that can sat fy my desire is experi- 
enced as contingent, since my desire is conceived as an ‘abstract 
formal capacity, indifferent towards the multitude of particular 
objects that may ~ but never fully do — satisfy it. Or take the already- 
on’: the modern notion of 


mentioned example of ‘prof 
profession implies that I experience myself as an individual who is 
not direetly ‘born into” his social role — what I will become depends 
on the interplay between contingent social circumstances and my 
free choice; in this sense, today’s individual has the profession of 
electrician or professor or waiter, while it is meaningless to claim 
that a medieval serf was a peasant by profession. The crucial point 
here is. again, that in certain specific social conditions (of com- 
modity exchange and a global market economy), ‘abstraction’ 
becomes a direct feature of actual social life, the way concrete indi- 
viduals behave and relate to their fate and to their social 
surroundings. Here Marx shares Hegel's insight into how 
universality becomes “for itself” only in so far as individuals no 
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longer fully identify the kernel of their being with their 
social situation, only in so far as they experience thems 

ever ‘out of joint’ with regard to this situate che 
effective existence of the universality is the individu 
proper place in the global edifice -ina given social s 
Universality becomes ‘for itself” only in those individuals 
a proper place in it. The mode of appearance of an ab 
versality, its entering into actual exi 


» iter n stence, is thus an ext 
violent move of disrupting the preceding organic balance, 


My claim is thus that when Butler speaks of the unending po 
prac of renegotiating the inclusions/exclusions of the predot 
ideological universal notions, or when Laclau proposes his model 6 
unending struggle for hegemony, the ‘universal’ status of this very 
problematic: are they providing the formal co-ordinates of every ideale 
political process, or are they simply elaborating the notional struc 
today’s (‘postmodern’) specific political practice which is emerging alten 
retreat of the classical Left?" They (more often than not, in their & 
formulations) appear to do the first (for Laclau, say, the logic of hegemo y 
is somewhat unambiguously articulated as a kind of Heidegge ian exis 
tential structure of social life), although one can also argue that they are: 
merely theorizing a very specific historical moment of the ‘postmodelal 
Lef .. |! In other words, the problem for me is how to Ristori histori- 
cism “itself. The passage from ‘essentialist’ Marxism to postmodeet 
contingent politics (in Laclau), or the passage from sexual essentialism to 
contingent gender-formation (in Butler), or — a further example 2 the 
passage from metaphysician to ironist in Richard Rorty, is not a simple 
epistemolc gical progress but part of the global change in the very ee 
of capitalist society. It is not that before, people were ‘stupid essentialists’ 
and believed in naturalized sexuality, while now they know hs “ d : 
are performatively enz , ; nares a 


: : cted; one needs a kind of metanarrative that 
explains this very passage from essentialism to the awareness of contin- 
gency: the Heideggerian notion of the epochs of Being, or the 
Foucauldian notion of the shift in the predominant épistéme. Ge stan- 
dard sociological notion of modernization, or a more Miisdst lan 

in which this passage follows the dynamic of caplieliend: or ts 


‘So, again. cruci 
antian co-dependency 
the logic of hegemony and the historical narrate 
from the ‘essentialist’ traditional Mar 
of the contingency of the struggle for hegemony 
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Iv 


al in Laclau’s theoretical edifice is the paradigmatically 
between the ‘timeless’ existential a priori of 
ve of the gradual passage 
t class polities to the full assertion 
just as the Kantian 


ndent with his anthropologico-political 


transcendental a priori is co-depe 
on towards 


evolutionary narrative of humanity’s gradual progre 
of this evolutionary narrative is precisely 
of the formal universal frame 


enlightened maturity. The role 
to resolve the above-mentioned ambiguity 
{of the logic of hegemony) implicitly to answer the question: is this 
frame really a non-historic | universal, or simply the formal structure of 
the specific ideologico-political constellation of Western late capitalism? 
The evolutionary narrative mediates between these two options, telling 
sal frame was ‘posited as such’, became the 
e of ideologico-political life. The question 
ge a simple passage from 


the story of how the univ 


explicit structuring principl 


none the less persists: is this evolutionary pass 
error to true insight? Is it that each stance fits its own epoch, so that in 
Marx’s time ‘class essentialism’ was adequate, while today we need the 
assertion of contingency? Or should we combine the two in a proto- 
Hegelian way, so that the very passage from the essentialist ‘error’ to 
‘true’ insight into radical contingency is historically conditioned (in 
Marx’s time, the ‘essentialist illusion’ was ‘objectively necessary’, while 
our epoch enables the insight into contingency)? This proto-Hegelian 
solution would allow us to combine the ‘universal’ scope or ‘validity’ of 
the concept of hegemony with the obvious fact that its recent emergence 
is clearly linked to today’s specific social constellation: although socio- 
already the outcome of 
in our specific his- 


political life and its structure were always~ 
hegemonic struggles, it is none the less only today, 
that is to say, in the ‘postmodern’ universe of 
that the radically contingent-hegemonic nature 
; is finally allowed to ‘come/return to itself”, to 


torical constellation 
globalized contingency 
of the political proce 
itself of the ‘essentialist’ baggage. - - - 

This solution, however, is problematic for at least two reasons. First, 
Laclau would probably reject it as relying on the Hegelian notion of the 


fre 
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necessary historical development that conditions and anchors p 
struggles, Second, from my perspective, today’s postmodern po 
multiple subjectivities is precisely not political enough, in so 
silently presupposes a non-thematized, ‘naturalized’ framework 


struggles and the totality of Capital are not opposed, with Capital 
how ‘limiting’ the free drift of hegemonic displacements — today 
capitalism, rather, provides the very background and terrain for the emergent 
shifting-dispersed—contingent-ironic—and so on, political subjectivities. Was it 
Deleuze who in a way made this point when he emphasized how 
talism is a force of ‘deterritorialization’? And was he not followir 
Marx’s old thesis on how, with capitalism, ‘all that is solid melts into a 
So, ultimately, my key point apropos of Butler and Laclau is 
same in both cases; the need to distinguish more explicitly beween co 
tingency/substitutability within a certain historical horizon and the 
fundamental exclusion/foreclosure that grounds this very horizon. 
Laclau claims that ‘if the fullness of society is unachievable, the attemy 
at reaching it will necessarily fail, although they will be able, in th 
search for that impossible object, to solve a variety of partial problems’, 
does he not ~ potentially, at least — conflate two levels, the struggle for 
hegemony within a certain horizon and the more fundamental exclusion 
that sustains this very horizon? And when Buder claims, against the 
Lacanian notion of constitutive bar or lack, that ‘the subject-in-process 
is incomplete precisely because it is constituted through exclusions that 
are politically salient, not structurally static’, does she also not — poten- 
tially, at least — conflate two levels, the endless political struggle of/for 
inclusions/exclusions within a given field (say, of today’s late capitalist ] 
society) and a more fundamental exclusion which sustains this very field? 

‘This, finally, enables me to approach directly the main deconstrue- \ 
tionist criticism of Lacan adopted by Butler: that Lacan gets stuck in a 
negative-transcendental gesture. That is to say: while Budler acknowl 
edges that, for Lacan, the subject never achieves full identity, that the 
process of subject-formation is always incomplete, condemned to ulti- 
mate failure, her criticism is that Lacan elevates the very obstacle that 


prevents the subject’s complete 
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realization into a transcendental a priori 
‘par’ (of ‘symbolic castration’). So, instead of siping Se a wat 
ough contingency and openness of the historical sie ae ees 
under the sign of a fundamental, ahistorical ar ig ~~ ee 
Underlying Butler’s criticism, therefore aS the thesis U - ene 
theory, at least in its predominant ‘orthodox form, limits ie ves er 
ical contingency: it underpins the historical process by = ing s sa 
quasi-transcendental limitation, some quasi-transcendental a oe e 
js not itself caught in the contingent historical process. ues ae er 
thus ultimately leads to the Kantian distinction between some eee 
priori framework and its contingent shifting historical age 5 a 
evokes the Lacanian notion of the ‘barred subject’: while sa ‘ % ee 
nizes that this notion implies the constitutive, necessary, ine a“ 
incompletion and ultimate failure of every process ete he 
identification, subject-constitution, she none the less cae rat Lac 
elevates the bar into an ahistorical a priori Prohibition or Limitation 
which circumscribes every political struggle in advance. nape Me 
My first, almost automatic reaction to this is: is Butler herself said 
here on a silent proto-Kantian distinction between form and caged a 
so far as she claims that ‘the subject-in-process Is incomplete pre y 
because it is constituted through exclusions that are politically ee 
not structurally static’, is not her criticism of Lacan that ae a 
mately confounds the form of exclusion (there will always Be = he 
some form of exclusion is the necessary condition of su aaah ri 
tity . . .) with some particular, specific content that is eon ? “aid 
| rather, that he is not ‘formalist enough: his 
particular historical content ~ mn an 
quasi-transcendental a priori 


reproach to Lacan is thus, 
‘bar’ is too obviously branded by the 
legit S ircuit, he elevates into a 
illegitimate short circuit, he elevates ‘ asi scenes! ‘ 
a certain ‘bar’ that emerged only within specilic, ultimately ee 
historical conditions (the Oedipus complex, sexual differenc e). “ 
especially clear apropos of sexual difference: Butler reads pete st m4 
that sexual difference is ‘real’ as the assertion that it is an ahistor = a 
frozen opposition, fixed asa non-negotiable framework that has no place 
in hegemonic struggles. ; / baw a 

I claim that this criticism of Lacan involves @ misrepresentation of his 


i i is to say: ucial 
position, which here is much closer to Hegel. That is to say: the er 
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point is that the very form, in its universality, is alwa f 
umbilical cord, in a particular content not ay in the ae 
mony (universality is never empty; it is always colomal 
particular content), but in the more radical sense that is: 
universality emerges through a radical dislocation, thro *h 

radical impossibility or ‘primordial repression’. The ulna . 
not which particular content hegemonizes the empty fe 4 
thus, in the struggle for hegemony, excludes other vareice al 

the ultimate question is: which specific content has to be excl 
the very empty form of universality emerges as the ‘battlefield’ for 

mony? Let us take the notion of “democracy”: of course the con a 
this notion is not predetermined — what ‘democracy’ will aan 
th s term will include and what it will exclude (that is, th 4 
which and the way women, gays, minori aeaal 


a aching 
included/excluded), is always the result of O iaear hea 
gle. However, this very open struggle presupposes not some fixed on 
as its ultimate referent, but its very terrain, delimited by the “empty i 
fier’ that designates it ((democracy’, in this case). or coun 
democratic struggle for hegemony, each position accuses the othe 5 
being ‘not really democratic’: for a conservative teres social deri 
cratic interventionism is already potentially ‘tntalitacian'y for a social 
democ t. the traditional liberal’s neglect of social solidaciy is non- 
seme tic. . . so each position tries to impose its own logic of 
inclusion/exclusion, and all these exclusions are ‘politically sali a 
structurally static’; in order for this v truggle to take mines howell 
its iron must constitute itself by means of a more fandamentel endl 
sion ( primordial repression’) that is not simply historical—contin' : t 
stake in the present constellation of the hegemonic struggle, si a oe 
tains the very terrain of historicity. ¥ ae 


; Take the case of sexual difference itself; Lacan’s claim that sexual dif 
serena is ‘real-impossible’ is strictly synonymous with his cusses that 
a is no such thing as a sexual relationship’. For ean sexual 
difference is not a firm set of ‘static’ symbolic opppibons a 
inclusions/exclusions (heterosexual normativity which relegates os 

sexuality and other ‘perversions’ to some secondary role) but a see 
of a deadlock, of a trauma, of an open question, of sodaching west 


and the ‘non-historical’ bar or impossibility 


lll 
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mpt at its symbolization. Every translation of sexual dif 
tof symbolic opposition(s) is doomed to fail, and it is this 
at opens up the terrain of the hegemonic struggle 
will mean. What is barred is not what is 


ts every atte 


ference into as 
yery simpossibility” th 
yr what ‘sexual difference’ 
cluded under the present hegemonic regime." 

The political struggle for hegemony whose outcome 
are thus strictly correlative: 


js contingent, 


there is a struggle for hegemony precisely because some preceding “bar” of 
he void at stake in the hegemonic struggle. So 


impossibility sustains th 
antian formalism (if by this we under- 


Lacan is the very opposite of Ki 
‘on of some formal frame that serves as the a priori of 
its contingent content): Lacan for us to make thematic the exclusion 
of some traumatic ‘content that is constitutive of the empty universal 
form. There is historical space only in so far as this space is sustained by 
radical exclusion (or, as Lacan would have put it, forcluston). 
So one should distinguish between two levels: the hegemonic struggle for 
which particular content will hegemonize the empty universal notion; 
and the more fundamental impossibility that renders the Universal 
empty, and thus a terrain for hegemonic s 
So, with regard to the criticism of Kanti 
Butler and Laclau who are secret Kantians:"? they both propose an 
| (of hegemony, of gender performativ- 
frame, for the full contingency (no 
guarantee of what the outcome of the fight for hegemony will be, no last 
reference to the sexual constitution . . .); they both involve a logic of 
‘spurious infinity’: no final resolution, just the endless process of complex 
partial displacements. Is not Laclau’s theory of hegemony ‘formalist’ in 
the sense of proffering a certain a priori formal matrix of social space? 
There will always be some hegemonic empty signifier; it is only its con- 
_. My ultimate point is thus that Kantian formalism and 
m are not really opposites, but two sides of the same 
coin: every version of historicism relies on a minimal ‘ahistorical’ formal 
framework defining the terrain within which the open and endless game 
of contingent inclusions/exclusions, substitutions, renegotiations, dis- 
ts, and so on, takes place. The truly radical assertion of 
the dialectical tension between the 


stand the impos 


some more 


ruggle. 
nism, my answer is that it is 


abstract a priori formal mode 
ity . . .) which allows, within its 


tent that shifts. 
radical histori 


placemen 
historical contingency has to include 
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qua its condition of (im)po 
historicity proper 4 istorici 
: ORG proper and historicism: historicism deals with the 
of substitutions within th E 
: ‘ he same fundamental fi ime 
ceharneeken as al field of (im)pos: 
: le hastoric ity proper makes thematic different ronal a 
is very (im)possibility. In of 
) s . In other words, the historici 
ese Hie s, the historicist theme of | 
; Ae sa of substitutions is the very form of ahistorical 4 
closure: by focusing on the si : : 
sing simple dyad essentiali i 
i be ) s ism—contin: 
age froi > one 5 i i : oe 
ie — rosin one to the other, it obfuscates concrete histone 
2 ct of the very global structuring principle of the Social. i 
ow, the are ve ee “el i sii i 
en, are we to conceive this ‘ahistorical’ status of sexu 


Strauss’s exemplary analys 
dispositi t buildings i ji 
ol ps of buildings in the Winnebago, one of the Great 
PS. hi . pj ivide j Re 
ai : tribe is divided into two subgroups (‘moieties’), ‘those 
are from above’ and * from 
a si and ‘those who are from below’; when wean an ii 
‘idual to draw on a piece of ( : 
se eae . = a piece of paper, or on sand, the ground plan of } 
illage (the spatial dispositi ¢ 
rh ( sition of cottags / i 
aR AS disy ; ottages), we obtain two 
no “ee yee pending on his or her membership of one . 
*r subgroup. Both perceiv i ' 
f rf ive the village as a circl C 
a nan eme ie ge as a circle, but for one 
: me there is within this circle another circle of central hou ; 
ve have two concentric circ i ; : 
Rin ae > — ntric circles; while for the other subgroup the circle 
s o two by a clear dividing li vase or of 
eine wo by . clear dividing line. In other words, a member of the 
st subgroup (let us call it ‘e i is 
i conservative-corporatist ) i 
nenleae sy ah weedy oneal poratist’) perceives the 
Suet : of the village as a ring of houses more or less symmetrical 
= | around the central temple; whereas a member of the sec K 
(revolutionary-anté istic” a 
iag tes ah antagonistic’) subgroup perceives his or her village as 
stinct heaps of houses separ: i Le 
s separated by an invisible fronti ? 
peed F hot y an invisible frontier. . . .“' Lévi 
‘ s’s central point is that this gis ‘a 
: s that this example sl i f 
into cultural relativis ae: 


vicar : entice us 
space depends on eesentent ote to which the perception of social 
Pei Repti Sa S group membership: the very splitting 
stant — not the pre ce pees implies a hidden reference to a cone 
kernel, a fundamental : 3 Siopbaulseeeadi of buildings but a traumatic 
Rise ye nie ~ antagonism the inhabitants of the village were 

symbolize, to account for, to ‘internalize’, to come to terms 


Tike the two configurations of hi 
Sn order to dispel the 
nated by the same logic, suffice 
space into Left and Right: a 
members of the 
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— an imbalance in social relations that prevented the community 
The two perceptions of 


ing itself into a harmonious whole. 
simply two mutually exclusive endeavours to cope 
] its wound via the imposition of 
actly the 


ith 


m stab’ 
ground plan a 

this traumatic antagonism, to hea’ 
Is it necessary to add that itis e 
e with respect to sexual difference: ‘masculine’ and ‘feminine’ are 
ouses in the Lévi-Straussian village And 
illusion that our ‘developed’ universe is not domi- 
it to recall the splitting of our political 
Leftist and a Righust behave exactly like 
opposite subgroups in the Lévi-Straussian village. They 
political space: each of them 


palanced sy mbolic structure. 


not only occupy different places within the 
f the political space differently — a Leftist 


erceives the very disposition 0 
fundamental antagonism; a 


4 the field that is inherently split by some 
Rightist as the organic unity of a Community disturbed only by foreign 
intruders. 
However, 
subgroups none the less form one and the 
identity somehow has to be s 
ation, all social institutions, of the tribe are not 
and constitutive 


since the two 


Lévi-Strauss makes a further crucial point here: 
same tribe, living in the same 
mbolically ins ribed — how, if 


village, this 
the entire symbolic articul 
ut are overdetermined by the fundamental 
antagonistic split? By what Lévi-Strauss ingeniously calls the *zero-insti- 
tution’, a kind of institutional counterpart lo the famous mana, the empty 
signifier with no determinate meaning, since it signifies only the presence 
n to its absence: a specific institution 


neutral, b' 


of meaning as such, in oppositio 
which has no positive, determinate function — its only function is the 
purely negative one of signalling the presence and actuality of social 
such, in opposition to its absence, to pre-social chaos. It is the 
titution that enables all members of the tribe 
mbers of the same tribe. Is not this 
the direct embodiment 
ing space 


institution as 
reference to such a zero-ins 
to experience themselves as such, as me 
zero-institution, then, ideology at its purest, that is, 
of the ideological function of providing a neutral all-encompas: 
in which social antagonism is obliterated, in which all members of society 
struggle for hegemony pre cisely 
will be overdetermined, 


can recognize themselves? And is not the 
the struggle over how this zero-institution 
coloured by some particular signification? 
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lo provide a concrete example: is not the modern noti 
such a zero-institution that emerged with the dissolution <a 
aphigiag in sah family or traditional symbolic matrixes ‘ie 
with the onslaught of modernization, social insti ione 

less grounded in naturalized tradition oe noe ii 
a matter of ‘contract’? OF spe ce here ai 
national identity is expe 


as 


al importance here is the 

rienced as at least minimally ‘ 

: my r: ninimally ‘natural’, 

elonging grounded in ‘blood and soil’, and, as such, opposed to % 
> : oO 


cial’ be i social instituti 
“oie to social institutions proper (state, profession 
premodern institutions functi i ’ : a 
s functioned as ‘naturalized’ s i 
premod as ‘naturalized’ symbolic entities 
institutions grounded i i , nol 
{ in unquestionable traditi 
instituti a aditions), and the 
institutions were conceived < i i ; orm 
ed as social artefacts, th 
Lane eco al a acts, the need arose fe 
uralized’ zero-instituti val ool 
L ution that would serve ¢ i 9 
é serve as “i neutre r 
ore their neutral comma 
And — back to sexual diff 
pain A to % xual difference ~ | am tempted to risk the hypoth 
‘ at, perhaps, the same logic of zero-instituti | 
sa ‘ zero-institution should be appli 
ahah cabin tek piers ‘ de applied 
= the unity of a society, but also to its antagonistic split: what if sexu 
Siena tch eacsTi orate tanec ace fara EAE ‘cial soe 
Si are : — a kind of zero-institution of the social split wil 
ind, the naturalized minimal ; iff 
aliz nimal zero-difference, < i i i 
i d a split which 
to signa any determing ial diffe ae 
Me soos any determinate social difference, signals this differen as 
such? > str > for heg i St 
- —— for hegemony is then, again, the struggle over how 
his zero-difference will | i : ; 
vis xe overdetermined by er particulé i 
oe by other particular social 
So it is i rte ati 
pat AS ey that in both cases — apropos of nation as well as 
a IOS OL SCXUa erence 7 i 
ae 4 exu ul difference ~ we stick to the Hegelian logic of ‘positing 
% res . % »t . = : ‘ 4 
the | : eS : neither nation nor sexual difference is the 
immediate/natural pre siti 
a © n ee) presupposition later perlaborated/'mediated’ by the 
vork of ¢ rp Ib Ww are ( ; é 
Kees au tune they are both (presup)posed (retroactively posited) by 
he very ‘cultural’ process of symbolization. ; ‘ 


Vv 


‘To conclude, le 

. let me tackle Butler’s critic : 
He ade ate asp 
as et i le jue of Mladen Dolar’s critical 


erian problematic of interpellation as 


Sori eae gee: 1 constitutive 
yject;?’ this critique is an excellent summary of what 


deconst!' 


ject is w hat makes ideology wor! 
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uctionism finds unacceptable in Lacan. According to Dolar, 
the emergence of the subject cannot be conceived as a direct effect of 
the jndividual’s recognizing him or herself in ideological interpellation: 
the subject emerges as correlative to some traumatic objectal remainder, 
to some excess which, precisely, cannot be ‘subjectivized’, integrated 
jnto the symbolic space. Dolar’s key thesis is thu for Althusser, the sub- 
schoanalysis, the subject emerges 


for ps 
where ideology fails’ 2® In short, far from emerging as the outcome of 


jnterpellation, the subject emerges only when and in so far as interpel- 
Jation liminally fails. Not only does the subject never fully recognize 


its resistance to interpellation (to the sym- 


itself in the interpellative cal 
bolic identity provided by interpellation) is the subject. In psychoanalytic 
terms, this failure of interpellation is what hysteria is about; for this 
reason, the subject as such is, in a way, hysterical. That is to say: what is 
hysteria if not the stance of the permanent questioning of one’s sym- 
bolic identity, of the identity conferred on me by the big ¢ )ther: “You say 
Lam (a mother, a whore, a teacher . - -) but am I really what you say Tam? 
What is in me that makes me what you say I am?” From here, Dolar 
first, Althusser does not take 


moves on to a double criticism of Althusser: 
into account this objectal remainder/excess that resists symbolization: 
secondly, in his insistence on the ‘material’ status of Ideological State 
Apparatuses (ISAs), Althusser misrecognizes the ‘ideal’ status of the 
symbolic order itself as the ultimate Institution. 

In her response, Butler accuses Dolar of Cartesian idealism: identi- 
fying materiality with ‘actual’ ISAs and their ritual practices, she 
describes the remainder that resists as ideal, as a part of inner psychic 
reality that cannot be reduced to an effect of interpellatory rituals. 
Here, Butler pays the price of overhastily translating Dolar’s position 
into philosophical terms he does not use — for instance, in this rather 
- ‘Theological resistance to materialism is exemplified 


astounding passage 
in Dolar’s explicit defense of Lacan’s Cartesian inheritance, his 
insistence upon the pure ideality of the soul . . 239 where does either 
Dolar or Lacan ‘explicitly defend’ the pure ideality of the soul?"") It 
would therefore appear that Dolar, under the guise of insisting on the 
er the classic Jdealist 


Real qua material remainder, repeats against Althus: 


ing on how the inner (self-Jexper 


tivity 


ence of subje 


gesture of insi 
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cannot be reduced to an effect of external material practic 
uals: in the final analysis, the Lacanian ‘objet petit a’ qua reall 
be the codename for an ideal psychic object beyond reach of ma 
practices. ... Furthermore, Butler also accuses Dolar of ide; a 
big Other, that is, of endorsing the (Lacanian) shift from mal ial | 
and their rituals to the notion of an immaterial/ideal symbelia 
As for this last notion, the (im)materiality of the big Oth 4 fF 3 
point is thoroughly materialist: he does not claim that an ideal 
Platonic ‘big Other’ actually exists (as a Lacanian, he is well 2 2 
il n'y a pas degrand Autre); he merely claims that, in order foe interpall 
(interpellative recogni on) to occur, material practices and /oa 
real social institutions (schools, laws . . .) do not suffice, that is a 
ject has to presuppose the symbolic Institution, an ideal a / 
differences.’! This ‘ideal’ function of the ‘big Other’ gua g z0 ideal 
opposed to ideal ego) can also be discerned through the nodal a 
passivity, of anaes on to the Other — not my activity, but my ver 
vassive experience.!? Le rece cs a 3 
oe ee ae 
all, identifies himself with a famous 
player he watches on the television screen, imagines himself in his pl 
acting ‘through’ him, getting satisfaction from his triumphs while i a ; 
alone at home in front of the screen — examples like this abound eal 
il criticism, with its complaint that in our era, people, 


servative cul 

instead of engaging in direct social activity, prefer to remain impassive 

, of sport i atisfacti ne 
port ing satisfaction through imagi- 


achie 
i 


consumers (of 8 
nary identification with the other, the 
What Lacanis aiming at with the ego ideal (the point of symbolic iden- 
tification), however, as opposed to ideal ego (the point or figure of 
iginary identification), is the exact opposite: what about the bz or atl al 
“r himself? What if he can shine in the game only in so ae oi 


ideal ego, observed on screen. 


ir 

pl 

imagines hi i E 

= a6 nes hi mee Kpos ultimately fantasized — 

: ther’s gaze, seeing himself being seen by that gaze, imagining the way 
ic as, L s : k oe aoe 5 > ba, 
his brilliant game is fascinating that gaze? This third gaze — the point 

from which [see myself as likeable, in the gui : I 

é F , . 2 eae “- Sie 

ego ideal, the point of my symbolic identification, and it is here that we 

encounter the structure of interpassivity: j 

baskathallcont Stores ioe : . : 

sasketball court) only in so far as | identify with another impassive gaze 


self being exposed to some 


of my ideal ego 


I can be active (shining on the 


Yor which 
the passive 
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Cl 


far as I transpose on to another 


Lam doing it, that is, only in so f 
by what I am doing, in so far 


experience of being fascinated 
ng to this Other who registers my acts in the 
trical reversal 


asl imagine myself appearin 
polic network. So interpa 
(in the sense, 


ssivity is not simply a symme 
described above, of being active 
another): it gives birth to a ‘reflexive’ 
I ‘see myself being 
xhibitionism 


sym 
of ‘interactivity’ 
through (our identification with) 
structure in which the gaze is redoubled, in which 
seen as likeable’. (And incidentally, in the same sense, ¢ 
being exposed to the Other's gaze — is not simply a symmetrical reversal 
but the original constellation tha 
- and voyeurism: eve 
t L am spying on, a third gaze is alwe 
ct. So — to put it in 


it has two species, 


of voyeurism, At supports its two sub- 


species, exhibitionism prope! 
never just me and the obje 
already there: the gaze which se! 
exhibitionism is its own subspecies 
well as exhibitionism itself in 


n in voyeurism, it is 
a 


sme seeing the obje 


Hegelian terms 
voyeurism as 
determination’) 
When Dolar speaks of the ‘remainder’, 
big Other, but precisely the small other, the ‘bon! 
resists symbolic idealization. Or — with regard to the opposition between 
the Inner and the External ~ the remainder of which Dolar sp' eaks (objet 
petit a) is precisely not internal/ideal, but extimate, thoroughly contin- 


its ‘oppositional 


however, this is not the ideal 
e in the throat’ that 


gent, a foreign body at my very heart, decentring the subject. In short, 


|-immaterial-intern 
of which Dolar speaks is the remainder of 
within every move of 
clear line of division 


far from being an idea’ al object opposed to exter- 
nality, the ‘remainder’ 
externality persists 
and subverts the 
what simplistic Hegelian terms, 
objet petit ais the remainder that can never be ‘sublated [aufgehoben|” in the 
So not only is this remainder not an “inner” 
it is precisely the irreducible 
Snternality’, its condition of 


contingent that 


internalization/idealization, 


between ‘inner’ and ‘outer’. In some’ 


movement of symbolization. 
object irreducible to external mater! 
trace of externality in the very midst of 
ibility (a foreign body preventing 
ition of possibility. 
a which resists symbolization So what 
an’s point is to reject the 


iality 


the subject’s full constitution) 
The ‘materiality’ of 


impos 
which is simultaneously its conc 
this remainder is that of the éraum 
one should do here in order not to miss Lac 
equivalence between ‘materiality’ and so-called ‘external reality’: objet 
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petit a, of course, is not ‘material’ i 
c} materia RAE Bin tie 2 P 5 = . = 
al’ in the sense of an object within ‘ex ¢ belief which has to be there when we perform a ritual is precisely 
; belief at work when we perform acts ‘on. faith’ — this 


‘empty belief, the 


nal reality’, but it is a sense 0 senetral d t, late 
Yrs { it is ‘material’ in th t ry 
re sense of an imy l 
ble/ 
lief, this trust th 


stain within the ‘ideal’ re of i ism 
se : ide al’ sphere of psychic life itself. True materialé 
mnsist in the simple operati if i 
i ation of reducing inner i 
pl sees inate g inner psychic experi 
phone tof the processes taking place in ‘external reality’ a 
ould c addition, is to i ake A 
ler o, in addition, is to isolate a ‘material’ traumatic ker I/ 2 
der at the very heart of ‘psychic life’ itself. — 


r, sense will emerge, is precisely the pre supposition 
which Dolar, following Lacan, speaks. (It is with reference to this gap 
qhat forever separates these fv beliefs — the first, ‘empty’, belief at w ork 
when we engage ina symbolic process ‘on faith’, and the full belief in a 
Cause that one should also read Kierkegaard’s famous insistence on 
how we, Ch tians, never simply believe, but ultimately believe only in order 
to helieve.*”) This act of faith which makes us kneel (or, more generally, 

means when he speaks of 
J engagement: it is what 


Butler’s mi srstandi 
sen 5 sunderstanding emerges at its most radical apr 
relationship between ritual and belie a 


Piva carictsesinien hae » When Althusser refers to Pas 
t J , pray, kneel down, and belief wi : 
. tas te : , and belief will come by i 

eis not me rely making the simple behaviourist 
ence of inner belief on ex 
rather, an intric 


engage ina symbc slic process) is what Derrida 
the ‘primordial Yes!’ that constitutes the minima 
e interprets the Freudian Bejahung as the prime wrdial 
the opposite is not Verneinung (since 
ady inscribed in the symbolic 
So, in 


ertion of the de 
terne cial i i ui 
rnal social interaction; what he proposes is 


Lacan means when h 
acceptance of the sy mbolic order 
Verneinung denies an element which was alre 
order), but the more primordial Verwerfung, refusal to participate. 

short, this primordial “Yes!’ is proven in a negative way by the fact that 
t say “Yes!’, but ‘No!’ = so-called psychotics 


ate refl ve mechani i 
ins hea ay ective mechanism of retroactive ‘autopoieti 
é 2 , v ‘externé tr ¢ r 1 ; 
veka totes ae ve ritual performatively generates its own ides 
gicd ation: kneel dow: | ; 
n, and you s elieve 
ai panos you shall believe that you knelt down 


your inner belief. 


that your kneeli ye ‘ 

aes Y : reeling was the effect/expression of 

sapiens We 1 “ Dolar insist that, in order to kneel down 

al, the subject already has i 
Sa tt sub; ady has to believe, does he not 
\ Althe S y i 

aoe ne T's i by getting caught in the archetypal ideo: 

gwicd s circle (in order for j a : 
the process of subjectivizati 

eno ubjectivize a 

ay F subject already has to be there)? When Gans ? cael a 

AS rHiosh RR eR ttgis ? reads Dolar’s point 
ras if it implies this vicious circle, she counters it wi . 

erence to Wittgenstein: secon 


there are subjects who do no 
who, precisely, yefiuse LO engage 
Underlying all these misun¢ 


in the symbolic process. 

lerstandings is the fundamental differ- 
ence in how we conceive the notion of subject. Dolar criticizes Althusser 
not for ‘eliding the dimension of subj tivity"? (that is, ‘the lived and 
17) jut precisely for the opposite: 
as an effect of imaginary recon- 
aswer to the question asked 
ifferent philosophers as 


imaginary experience of the subject’, 
for conceiving the subject as imaginary, 
naissance/méconnaissance. In short, Lacan’s ar 
and answered in a negative way) by such d 
Althusser and Derrida ‘Can the gap, the opening, the Void which 
precedes the gesture of subjectivization, still be called “subject?” — is an 
emphatic ‘Yes!’ — for Lacan, the subject prior to subjectivization is not 
some Idealist pseudo-Cartesian self-presence preceding material inter- 
pellatory practices and apparatuses, but the very gap in the structure 
cognition in the interpellatory Gall endeavours 
subject is strictly 


ttgenste rks. e speak 
g in remark: N\ ter Ww sa ret a 
W \ seak, we utter wor 

i itter rds, and only later g 


of their life’, Ant sense gove ee! a 
icipation of suck 
1 sen: 
e governs the ‘empty ritu 


ch, and ensures its i ae 
ther first kee > soseliied In this sense, then, we must nei- 
speak. On the contrary, Siar — = senuek words bee 
rene : YY e Bs per ormed ‘on faith’ that sense will 
thereby sooo es nsec ~ an anticipation that is not 
ye y a guarantee of noematic satisfaction. ** that the imaginary (mis)re 
to fill in. We can also see here how this notion of the 
correlative to the notion of the ‘barred’ symbolic structure, of the struc- 
ture traversed by the antag¢ ynistic split of an impc yssibility that can never 
be fully symbolized.” In short, the intimate link between subject and fail- 
ure lies not in the fact that ‘external’ material social rituals and/or 


But is not the poi F the Lacani i 

‘ah ener ns Saetragone notion of the retroactive temporal- 

a eth a dee a the circular effect of the signifier’s chain, 

Sinan aii sae 2 oo always comes ‘later’, that the notion 
. ) e’ is the true imaginary illusion-misrecognition? 
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aK 


practices forever fail to reach the subject’s innermost kernel 

it adequately — that some internality, some internal object ined 

the externality of social practices (as Butler reads Dolar) all a 
: but, on the contrary, in the fact that the ‘subject’ itself i nothin 
failure of symbolization, of its own symbolic re nee ti a 

is nothing ‘beyond’ this failur ah hs 
objet petit ais merely a positiv 


it emerges through this failure, and { 
tion/embodiment of this failure j 


Lhis notion of the subject as the ‘answer of the Real’ finally all 1 
to confront Butler's standard criticism of the elation beet aa he 
Real and the Symbolic in Lacan: the determination of Be. Real as 
which resists symbolization is itself a symbolic determination chad is 
very gesture of excluding something from the Symbolic, of es, oa 
beyond the prohibitive Limit (as the Sacred, ie tanceabie) i al / 
gesture (a gesture of symbolic exclusion) par excellence . . . Th corti a 
ser sical one should insist on how the Lacanian Real is swiclll 
internal to the Symbolic: it is nothing but its inherent li vital 
impossibility of the Symbolic fully to ee 
emphasized, the Real of sexual difference does na sie ne 
E fixed set of symbolic oppositions defining masculine and femini 
roles’, so that all subjects who do not fit into one of these two sl ; = 
excluded/rejected into the ‘impossible Real’; it means oreeined hat 
every attempt at its symbolization fails — that sexual Sec: ana 
adequately translated into a set of symbolic oppositions Hows ver, 
avoid a further misunderstanding: the fact that sexual diff ren a ie 
be translated into a set of symbolic oppositions in no way ment chats 


is ‘real’ in the sense of some pre-existing external substantial Entity 
beyond the grasp of symbolization: precisely as real, sexual diff é a 
absolutely internal to the Symbolic — it is its point of fueron fai ee “a 

It is in fact Laclau’s notion of antagonism that can e saske 


Real: just as sexual diffe 5 xemplify the 
: just as sexual difference can articulate itself i 4 

ie a iculate itself only eienitaai cite 
Sa Gy nly in the guise of the 


= ‘ spr attempts to transpose it into symbolic oppositions, so the 
antagonis Se ee : > 3 : 
gonism (between Society itself and the non-Social) is not simply 
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external to the differences that are internal to the social structure, since, 
already seen, it can articulate itself only in the guise of a dif- 


as we have 
f on toa difference) between elements of social 


ference (by mapping itsel 
space." If the Real were to be directly external to the Symbolic, then 
Society definitely would exist: for something to exist, it has to be defined 
py its external limit, and the Real would have serv ed as this externality 
guaranteeing the inherent consistency of Society. (This is what antu- 
Semitism does by way of ‘reifying’ the inherent deadlock 

impossibility antagonism of the Social in the external figure of the 
Jew ~ the Jew is the ultimate guarantee that society exists. What happens 
in the passage from the position of strict class struggle to F 
Semitism is not just a simple replacement of one figure of the enemy 
se. the ruling class] with another [the Jews], but the shift 
from the logic of antagonism which makes Society impossible to the 
logic of external Enemy which guar The 
fore, is that Butler is, in a way, right: yes, the Real is in fact 
r that very 


cist anti- 


[the bourgec 


intees Society’s consistency. 


paradox, there 
internal/inherent to the ymbolic, not its external limit, but /o 
.d. In other words, the paradox is that the 
a symbolic 


reason, it cannot be symboliz 
Real as external, excluded from the Symbolic, is in fact 
determination — what cludes symbe slization is precisely the Real as the 
inherent point of failure of symbolization.” 
Precisely because of this internality of t 
possible to touch the Real through the Symbolic 
zacan’s notion of psychoanalytic treatment; this is what the 
a gesture 


he Real to the Symbolic, it zs 
that is the whole 


point of I 
Lacanian notion of the psychoanalytic act is about — the act as 
f some impossible Real. 


which, by definition, touches the dimension 0 
This notion of the act must be conceived of against the background of 
tween the mere endeavour to ‘solve a variety of partial 
a given field and the more radical gesture of subvert- 
es not simply 


the distinction be 
problems’ w ithin 
ing the very structuring principle of this field. An act do 
occur within the given horizon of what appears to be ‘possible’ — it 
redefines the very contours of what is possible (an act accomplishes 


what, within the given symbolic universe, appears to be “imp yssible’, yet 


it changes its conditions so that it creates ret 
its own possibility). So when we are reproached by an opponent for 


doing something unacceptable, an act occurs when we no longer defend 


ctively the conditions of 
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the very terrain that made it unacceptable — an act oceurs 
answer to the reproach is “Yes, that it is precisely what I am di 

f In film, a modest, not quite appropriate recent exampl i 
Kevin Kline’s blurting out ‘I’m gay’ instead of “Yes!” cuing ail 
ceremony in Jn and Out: openly admitting the truth that he is 
thus surprising not only us, the spectators, but even himself?! Ina 
of recent (commercial) films, we find the same surprising radical 
In Speed, when the hero (Keanu Reeves) is confronting the terrorist 
oan partner who holds his partner at gunpoint, he shoots aa 
WACK : 
momentarily shocks the blackmailer, who lets go of ee: va 
runs away. . .. In Ransom, when the media tycoon (Mel Gibson) a 5 
television to answer the kidnappers request for two million dollars 
ransom for his son, he surprises everyone by saying that he will offer ® 
million dollars to anyone who will give him any information about 
kidnappers, and announces that he will pursue them to the end, with 
his resources, if they do not release his son immediately. TI 


mailer , but Ais own partner in the leg ~ this appz 


nite stuns not only the kidnappers — immediately after aceon pli 
Gibson himself almost breaks down, aware of the risk he is couse ‘ 
And finally, the supreme case: when, in the flashback scene ‘rom Th 
l swal Suspects, the mysterious Keyser Soeze (Kevin Stacey) returns home 
and finds his wife and small daughter held at gunpoint by the mentee 
of a rival mob, he resorts to the radical gesture of shooting his wife and 
daughter themselves dead — this act enables him mercilessly to pursue 
pepe of the rival gang, their families, parents, friends, Villing hell 
EM ae oe 
W hat these three gestures have in common is that, in a situation of 
the forced choice, the subject makes the ‘crazy’, impossible susie of, in 
away, striking at himself, at what is most precious to himself. This act e 
from amounting to a case of impotent aggressivity turned in oneal 
rather changes the co-ordinates of the situation in which the subjent 
finds himself: by cutting himself loose from the precious object ol zh 
whose possession the enemy kept him in check, the subject gains tha 
space of free action. Is not such a radical gesture of ‘striking at once 


a similar act of 
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constitutive of subjectivity as such? Did not Lacan himself accomplish 
‘shooting at himself” when, in 1979, he dissolved the 
Ficole fieudienne de Paris, his agalma, his own organization, the very space of 
his collective life? Yet he was well aware that only such a ‘self-destructive’ 
act could clear the terrain for a new beginning, 

In the domain of politics proper, most of today 
ideological blackmail by the Right in accepting its basic premisses (“the 
era of the welfare state, with its unlimited spending, is over’, etc.) ulti- 
this is what the celebrated “Third Way’ of today’s social 
y is about. In such conditions, an authentic act would be to 


Left succumbs to 


matcly, 
democrac 
counter the Rightist agitation apropos of some ‘radical’ measure ("You 
want the impossible; this will lead to catastrophe, to more state inter- 
vention . . .) not by defending ourselves by saying that this is not what 
we mean, that we are no longer the old Socialists, that the proposed 
measures will not increase the state budget, that they will even render 
boost to investment, and so 


state expenditure more ‘effective’ and giv 
on and so forth, but by a resounding ‘Yes, that is precisely what we 
wanu’22 Although Clinton’s presidency epitomizes the Third Way of 
today’s (ex-) Left succumbing to Rightist ideological blackmail, his 
healthcare reform programme would none the less amount to a kind of 
act, at least in today’s conditions, since it would be based on the rejection 
of the hegemonic notions of the need to curtail Big State expenditure 
and administration ~ in a way, it would ‘do the impossible’. No wonder, 
then, that it failed: its failure — perhaps the only significant, albeit nega- 
_ bears witness to the material force of 
although the great 


tive, event of Clinton’s presidenc 
choice’. That is to s 
y people’ were not properly acquainted 


the ideological notion of ‘fre 


majority of so-called ‘ordinary 
with the reform programme, the medical lobby (twice as strong as the 
infamous defence lobby!) succeeded in imposing on the public the fun- 
damental idea that with universal healthcare, free choice (in matters 
concerning medicine) would be somehow threatened — against this 
fictional reference to ‘free choice’, any enumeration of ‘hard 
expensive and more effective, with no 


pur 
facts’ (in Canada, healthcare is le 
less free choice, etc.) proved ineffectual. 

‘As for the subject’s (agent's) identity: in an authentic 
simply express/actualize my inner nature — rather, I redefine myself, the 


act, | do not 
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very core of my identity. To evoke Butler’s often-repeated exai 
g iec | ac ¢ } 5 
subject who has a deep homosexual ‘passionate attachment, y 
unable openly to acknowledge it, to make it part of his symbont 


tity:’’ in an authentic sexual act, the subject would have to ch; 


the sense of ‘coming out’, of fully identifying himself as gay. An aet 
not only shift the limit that divides our identity into the achat 
and the disavowed part more in the direction of the disavowed p 
does not only make us to accept as ‘possible’ our innermost disa 
‘impossible’ fantasies: it transforms the very coordinates of the 
avowed phantasmic foundation of our being 


ae u An act does not 
redraw the contours of our public symbolic identity, it also tansf 
the spectral dimension that sustains this identity, the undead ghosts 
haunt the living subject, the secr 


u : t history of traumatic fantasies tra 
mitted between the lines’, through the lacks and distortions of 
explicit symbolic texture of his or her identity. 


Now I can also answer the obvious counter-argument to 
Lacanian notion of the act: if we define an act solely by the fact that 
sudden emergence surprises/ transforms its agent itself and, simulta 
ously, that it retroactively changes its conditions of (irn)possibiaae ism 
Nazism, then, an act par excellence? Did Hitler not ‘do the imposed 


eral democratic universe? Did not a respectable middle-class 
bourgeois who, as a guard in a concentration camp, tortured Jews, also 

accomplish what was considered impossible, in his previous ‘decent 
existence and acknowledge his ‘passionate attachment’ to sadistic tor 
ture? It is here that the notion of ‘traversing the fantasy’, and — on @ 
different level — of transforming the cons en 
mptoms becomes ¢ 1 


cllation that generates social 
; rucial. An authentic act disturbs the underlying 
y, attacking it from the point of ‘social symptom’ (let us recall that 
Lacan attributed the invention of the notion of ymptom to Marx!). The 
so-called ‘Nazi revolution’, with its disavowal/displacement of the fun- 
damental social antagonism (‘class struggle’ that divides the social edifice 
from within) with its projection/externalization of the cause of social 
antagonisms into the figure of the Jew, and the consequent reassertion of 
the corporatist notion of society as an organic Whole ~ clearly avoids 
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‘Nazi revolution’ is the exem- 


confrontation with social antagonism: the 
tic activity in the course of 


lary case of a pseudo-change, of a frene 
which many things did change ~ ‘something was going on all the time 
so that, precisely, something that which really matters — would not 


.o that things would fundamentally ‘remain the same’. 
rnal with regard to the 


change: 

In short, an authentic act is not simply exte 
hegemonic symbolic field disturbed by it: an act is an act only with regard 
fo some symbolic field, as an intervention into it. That is to say: a sym- 
field is always and by definition in itself 
al void/impossibility (a personal life-narrative, say, is a 
mpts to come to terms with some 
mpt to displace/obfus- 


bolic ‘decentred’, structured 


around a centr 
bricolage of ultimately failed atte 
trauma; a social edifice is an ultimately failed atte 
cate its constitutive antagonism); and an act disturbs the symbolic field 
into which it intervenes not out of nowhere, but precisely from the stand- 
1, stumbling block, which is its hidden, disavowed 
authentic act which intervenes in 

or what Alain Badiou has called 
the inauthentic act 


point of this inherent impossibilt 
structuring principle. In contrast to this 
the constitutive void, point of failure 
the ‘symptomal torsion’ of a given constellation®* 
ence to the point of substantial fullness of 
political terrain: Race, True Religion, 
s of the ‘symp- 


legitimizes itself through refe 
a given constellation (on the 
Nation it aims precisely at obliterating the last trace: 
tomal torsion’ which disturbs the balance of that constellation. 

One palpable political consequence of this notion of the act that 
has to intervene at the ‘symptomal torsion’ of the structure (and also a 


proof that our position does not involve ‘economic essentialism’) is that 
touchy nodal point of con- 


For example, in the 


in each concrete constellation, there is one 
tention which decides where one ‘truly stands’. 
called ‘democratic opposition’ in Serbia against 
topic is the stance tow ards the 
at majority of the ‘democratic 
; anti-Albanian nation- 


recent struggle of the so~ 
the Milogevié regime, the truly touchy 
Albanian majority in Kosovo: the gre 
opposition’ unconditionally endorse MiloSe 
y him of making compromises with the West 
vo. In the course of the 


) aceusir 
rb national interests in Koso’ 
rinst MiloSevie’s Socialist Party falsification of 
sf 1996, the Western media which 
d the revived democratic spirit in 


alist agenda, ev! 
and ‘betraying’ Se 
student demonstrations a) 
the election results in the winter « 


closely followed events, and praise 
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Serbia, rarely mentioned the fact that one of the demonstrators? 
slogans against the special police was ‘Instead of kicking us, g¢ 
Kosovo and kick out the Albanians!’, So and this is my point ~jt jg 
oretically as well as politically wrong to claim that, in today’s Se: 
‘anti-Albanian nationalism’ is simply one among the ‘floating signif 
that can be appropriated either by Miloevié’s power bloc or by | 
opposition: the moment one endorses it, no matter how much one 
scribes it into the democr: 


re 
tic chain of equivalences’, one already accep 
the terrain as defined by MiloSevié, one — as it were — is already ‘pla 
his game’, In today’s Serbia, the absolute sine qua non of an authenti 
political act would thus be to reject absolutely the ideologico-politi 
topos of the Albanian threat in Kosovo. 
Psychoanalysis is aware of a whole series of ‘false acts’: psychoti 
paranoiac violent passage a Lacte, hysterical acting out, obsessional 
self-hindering, perverse self-instrumentalization — all these acts are not 
simply wrong according to some external standards, they are imma 
wrong, since they can be properly grasped only as reactions to some 
avowed trauma that they displace, repress, and so on. What we a 
tempted to say is that the Nazi anti-Semitic violence was ‘false’ in the 
same way: all the shattering impact of this large-scale frenetic activity 
was fundamentally ‘misdirected’, it was a kind of gigantic passage a Vacte 

betraying an inability to confront the real kernel of the trauma (the 

social antagonism). So what we are claiming is that anti-Semitic vio- 

lence, say, is not only ‘factually wrong’ (Jews are ‘not really like thar’, 

exploiting us and organizing a universal plot) and/or ‘morally wrong” 
(unacceptable in terms of elementary standards of decency, ete.), but 

also ‘untrue’ in the sense of an inauthenticity which is simultaneously 
epistemological and ethical, just as an obsessional who reacts to his dis- 
avowed sexual fixations by engaging in compulsive defence rituals acts in 
an inauthentic way. Lacan claimed that even if the patient’s wife is really 
sleeping around with other men, the patient's jealousy is still to be 
treated as a pathological condition; in a homologous way, even if rich 
Jews ‘really’ exploited German workers, seduced their daughters, dom- 
inated the popular press, and so on, anti-Semitism is still an emphatically 
‘untrue’, pathological ideological condition - why? What makes it pathological 
is the disavowed subjective libidinal investment in the figure of the Jew — the 
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way social antagonism is displaced-obliterated by being ‘projected’ into 

- figure of the Jew. : , ! 
ect to - obvious counter-argument to the Lacanian BouoniCe 
the act: this second feature (for a gesture to count as an act, it must aa 
verse the fantasy’) is not simply a further, additional criterion, to : 
added to the first (‘doing the impossible’, retroactively rewriting hey 
conditions): if this second criterion is not fulfilled, the first is not r a y 
met either — that is to say, we are not actually ‘doing the impossible’, 


traversing the fantasy towards the Real. 


* 


The problem of today’s philosophico-political scene oan seat 
expressed by Lenin’s old question ‘What is to be done? : eps 
reassert, on the political terrain, the proper dimension of the act? The 
main form of the resistance against the act today is a kind of unwritten 
Denkverbot (prohibition to think) similar to the infamous sae eae re: 
hibition to be employed by any state institution) from the late 1960s in 
Germany — the moment one shows a minimal sign of engaging in polit- 
ical projects that aim seriously to change the existing order, the or: T 
rily end in a new 


is immediately: “Benevolent as it is, this will nece 88 Be 
Gulag!’ The ‘return to ethics’ in today’s political philosophy spay 
exploits the horrors of Gulag or Holocaust as the ultimate bogey = 
blackmailing us into renouncing all serious radical engagement. In this 
way, conformist liberal scoundrels can find hypocritical satisfaction in 
their defence of the existing order: they know there is corruption, 
exploitation, and so on, but every attempt to change things is denounced 
as ethically dangerous and unacceptable, recalling the ghosts of Gulag 


or Holocaust. . . . “ 
And this resistance against the act seems to be shared across a wide 
Spectrum of (officially) opposed philosophical positions. Four philoso- 
phers as different as Derrida, Habermas, Rorty and Dennett Rene 
probably adopt the same lefi-of-centre liberal democratic stance in aks 
as for the political conclusions to be drawn from 
nee between their positions is negligible. On the 


tical political decisions; 


their thought, the differ ; = 
other hand, already our immediate intuition tells us that a philosopher 
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like Heidegger on the one hand, or Badiou on the other, would defy 
adopt a different stance. Rorty, who made this perspicacious obe! 
concludes from it that philosophical differences do not involve, gen 
or rely on political differences 


as a consequence, this political congruence between philosophers 
something crucial about their pertinent philosophical stance? What if, 
spite of the great passionate public debates between deconstructioni 
pragmatists, Habermasians and cognitivists, they none the less shi 
series of philosophical premisses — what if there is an unacknowle 


break with this terrain of shared premisse 


Notes 


; 1. More precisely, the idea, already present in her first book, Subjects of Desire] 
York: Columbia University Press 1987), of connecting the notion of reflexivity 
work in psychoanalysis (the reversal of the regulation of desire into the desire for 
ulation, etc.) with the reflexivity at work in German Idealism, especially in Hegel. 

‘To begin with, one would have to question (or ‘deconstruct’) the series of prele 
s accepted by today’s deconstructionism as the indisputable background for iS) 
endeavour: the preference of difference over sameness, for historical change GVEr 
order, for openness over closure, for vital dynamies over rigid schemes, for temporal 
finitude over eternity. . . . Yor me, these preferences are by no means self-evident. 

3. See Slavoj Zizek, The Ticklish Subject: The Absent Centre of Politic al Ontology, London 
and New York: Verso 1999, especially chs 4 and 5. ‘ 

4, It is worth mentioning here that the first to formulate the problematic whieh 
underlies this notion of hegemony (a One which, within the series of elements, holds 
the place of the impossible Zero, ete.) was Jacques-Alain Miller, in his ‘Suture’, inter 
vention at Jacques Lacan’s seminar on 24 February 1965, first published in Gabers pour 
Vanalyse | (1966): 37-49. ; 

5. Ernesto Laclau, “The Politics of Rhetoric’, intervention at the conference 
‘Culture and Materiality’, University of California, Davis, 23-25 April 1998 (forth 
coming 2000). 


erenc 


6. This shift is analogous to the series of shifts that characterize the emergence of 
modern society as reflexive society: we 
rather, we have a ‘prof 


no longer directly ‘born into’ our way of life; 
! ion’, we play certain ‘social roles’ (all these terms denote av 
irreducible contingency, the gap between the abstract human subject and its particu= 
lar way of life); in art, we no longer directly identify certain artistic rules as * 
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of a multitude of historically conditioned ‘artistic styles’ between 


we become av 
which we are free to choose. 

7, Let me take Francis Fukuyama’s half-forgotten thesis about the End of History 
with the advent of the global liberal democratic order. The obvious choice seems to be: 
either one accepts the allegedly Hegelian thesis of the End of History, of the finally 
found rational form of social life, or one emphasizes that struggles and historical con- 
tingency go on, that we are far from any End of History. ... My point is that neither 
of the two options is truly Hegelian. One should, of course, reject the naive notion of 
the End of History in the sense of achieved recone iliation, of the battle already won 
. with today’s global capitalist liberal deme seratic order, with this 
ivity’, we have reached a qualitative break with all history hith- 
ch its end; in a way we actually do live in a post-histor ical 


in principle; howe 


regime of ‘global refl 


erto; history in a way, did r 
society. Such globalized historic ism and contingency are the definitive indices of this 
> So, ina way, we should really say that today, although history is notat 


‘end of histor 
its end, the very notion of ‘historicity’ functions in a dill 

8. ‘The opposite case is even more ¢ rucial and fateful for the history of Marxist pol- 
ic) task left unaccomplished by 


nt way from beft 


itics: not when the proletariat takes over the (democr 
oisie, but when the very revolutionary task of the 
say, by the peasants as the very 


the ‘preceding’ class, the bou 
n over by some ‘preceding’ class 
at, as the ‘substantial’ class par excellence, as in revolutions from 


proletariat itself is t 


opposite of the proletari 
China to Cambodia. 

9. Is it not, then, that in today’s opposition between the dominant forms of the 
political Right and Lefi, what we actually have is what Marco Revelli called ‘the two 
s actually the one between the ‘populist’ Right (which calls 
New Left’)? The 


Rights’: that the opposition i 
itself ‘Right’) and the ‘technocratic’ Right (which calls itself the 
irony is that today, because of its populism, the Right is much closer to articulating the 
actual ideological stance of (whatever remains of) the traditional working class. 

10. Wendy Brown, States of Injury, Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press 1995, 
p. 60, 

11. Tbid., p. 61. 

12. Karl Marx, Grundrisse, Harmondsworth: Penguin 1972, p. 99. 

13. Ona more general level — and well beyond the scope of this essay ~ one should 
again today make thematic the status of (material) production as opposed to participation 
in symbolic exchange (it is the merit of Fredric Jameson that he insists on this point 
as different as Heidegger and Badiou, material 
s are politics, philosophy, art 


again and again). For two philosophers 
production is not the site of ‘authentic Truth-Event (a 
deconstructionists usually start with the statement that produc tion is also part of the 
discursive regime, not outside the domain of symbolic culture — and then go on to 
_ Is not this ‘repression’ of production reflected 


ignore it and focus on culture. . 
within the sphere of production 
tual/symbolie site of ‘creative’ planning programming and its execution, its material 
realization, carried out more and more in Third World sweatshops, from Indonesia or 
Brazil to China? This division ~ on the one hand, pure ‘frictionless’ planning, carried 


self, in the guise of the division between the vir- 
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out on research ‘campuses’ or in ‘abstract’ glass-covered corporate high-rises; 
other, the ‘invisible’ dirty execution, taken into account by the planners ee a 
guise of ‘environmental costs’, etc. — is more and more radical today the worded 
often even geographically separated by thousands of miles. f 
’ 14. On this spectacle of pseudo-production, see Susan Willis, A Primer for Dail 
New York; Routledge 1991, pp. 17-18. —_— 

15. Am I not thereby getting close to Richard Rorty’s recent attack on 4 
Cultural Studies elitism (see Richard Rorty, Achieving Our Country, Cambridge, 3 
Harvard University Press 1998)? The difference none the less is that Rort pee 0 
advocate the Lefi’s participation in the political process as it is in the U; in toe 
of resuscitating the progressive Democratic agenda of the 1950s and e arly 1960s 
ting involved in elections, putting pressure on Congress . . .), not “doing the imp 
that is, aiming at the transformation of the very basic co-ordinates of social life, 
such, Rorty’s (political, not philosophical) ‘engaged pragmatism’ is ultimately the ¢o1 
plementary reverse of the ‘radical’ Cultural Studies stance, which abhors ai f 
parti ion in the political process as an inadmis 
of the same deadlock. 

16. Brown, States of Injury, p. 14. 

17. Ibid., p. 60. In a more general way, pol remism’ or ‘exce 
ism’ she wuld always be read as a phenomenon of ideologico-political displacement: as an 
index of its opposite, of a limitation, of a refusal actually to ‘go to the end’ What was: 
the Jacobins’ recourse to radical ‘terror’ if not a kind of hysterical acting ove bearing 
witness to me inability to disturb the very fundamentals of economic order (private 
Eaveren De ty ako not herey he retet bom cheating on aca 

Do they % a sturbing the actual (economic, 
etc.) causes of racism and sexism? > 

18. An example of this suspen 


ible compromise: thes 


al ‘ey 


8. An example of this ion of class is the fact, noticed by Badiou (see Alain 
Badiou, Liabrégé du métapolitique, Paris: Editions du Seuil 1998, pp. 136-7) that in today’s 
critical and political di the term ‘worker’ has disappeared from the vocabulary, 
substituted and/or obliterated by ‘immigrants [immigrant work Algerians in 
France, ‘Turks in Germany, Mexicans in the USA]’. In this ¥ ay, the class problematic 
of workers’ exploitation is transformed into the mu(ticulturalist problematic of racism, 
intolerance, etc. — and the multiculturalist liberals’ investment in protecting 
immigrants ethnic, ete., rights clearly derives its energy from the ‘repressed’ lass 
dimension. ; : 

19, Jacob Torfing, New Theories of Discourse, Oxford: Blackwell 1999, p. 36 

20. Tbid., p. 38. ise 

21. Ibid., p. 304. 

22. Brown, States of Injury, p. 14. 

; 23. In other words, ‘concrete universality’ means that every definition is ultimately 
circular, forced to include/repeat the term to be defined among the elements providing 
its definition. In this precise sense, all great progressive materialist definitions are cir- 
cular, from Lacan’s ‘definition’ of the a 


our’ 


signifier (’a signifier is what represents the subject 
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signifiers’) up to the (implicit) revolutionary definition of man 
ushed, stamped on, mercilessly worked over, in order to pro- 
have the tension between the series of ‘ordinary” 
the ‘material’ of history) and the 
w Man’, 
rough rev- 


for the chain of all othe 
man is what is to be er 
duce a new man’), In both cases, we 
‘ordinary’ signifiers, ‘ordinar 


* men 4 


elements 
exceptional ‘empty element (the ‘unary 
st an empty place to be filled up with positive content th 
A priori positive 


-Signifier, the socialist “> 


which is also at fi 
olutionary turmoil). 
determination of this New Man ~ that is, 
notion of what Man’s essence, ‘alienated’ 
through the revolutionary proc he only legitimization of a revolution is neg 
a will to break with the Past. So, in both cases, the subject is the ‘vanishing mediator’ 
between these two levels, that is, this twisted/curved tautological structure in which a 
d, in the species as its own element, is the very structure 


In an authentic revolution, there is no 2 
a revolution is not legitimized by the positive 
in present conditions and to be realized 
ative, 


subspecies is included, counte 
of ‘man’, the revolutionary subject ~ Party ~ is the ‘van- 


of subjectivity, (In the case 
he emerging New Man: it 


ishing mediator’ between ‘normal’ corrupted men and th 
represents the New Man for the series of ‘ordinary’ man.) 

94. As such, concrete universality is linked to the notion of symbolic reduplicatio, of 
the minimal gap between a ‘real’ feature and its symbolic inscription, Let us take the 
a rich man and a poor man: the moment we are dealing with redu- 
es of man can be subdivided into two 
it is quite 


opposition betweer 
plicatio, it is no longer enough to say that the specie 
the rich and the poor, these with money and those without it 
ich men without money’ and ‘poor men with 
identified as ‘rich’, yet 
s ‘poor’ in terms of 


subspeci 
meaningful to say that there are also 
money’, that is, people who, in terms of their symbolic status, 
broke, have lost their fortune; and people wh identified 
their symbolic status yet have unexpectedly struck it rich. The species of ‘rich men’ can 
be thus subdivided into rich men with money and rich men without money, that is, the 
notion of ‘rich men’ in a way includes itself’ as its own spe ies, Along the same lines, is 
it not true that in the patriarchal symbolic universe, Svoman’ is not simply one of the 
two subspecies of humankind, but ‘a man w ithout a penis’? More precisely, one would 
have to introduce here the distinction between phallus and penis, because phallus qua 
signifier is precisely the symbolic reduplicatia of penis, so that ina way (and this is Lacan's 
notion of symbolic castration), the very presence of the penis indicates the absence of the phallus 
_ and is not it (the phallus), while woman who does not have it 
ion of castration, the subject loses, is 
rfect opposition to love which, ac cord- 
one 


ar 


man has it (the penis 
the penis), is it (the phallus). So, in the male v 
deprived of, what he never possessed in the first place (in pe 
ing to Lacan, means giving what one does not have). Perhaps this also shows us the w 
of the ways ~ to redeem Freud's notion of Pmisneid: what if this unfortunate ‘penis envy” 
is to be conceived as a male category, what if it designates the fact that the penis a man 
actually has is never that, the phallus, that it is always deficient with regard to it (and this 
gap can also express itself in the typical male phantasmie notion t there always is at 
ally is the phallus’, who really embodies full potency)? 
Paradoxes’ (forthcoming in 


least one other man whose penis *t 
25. I draw here on Glyn Daly’s paper ‘Ideology and its 
The Journal of Political Ideologies). 
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26. I elaborated the logic of this ‘obscene supplement of power’ in detail in 
Chapter | of The Plague of Fantasies, London and New York: Verso 1997. ; 
27. I draw here on Peter Pfaller, ‘Der Ernst de Arbeit ist vom Spiel gelernt’, in 
and Culture, Klagenfurt: Ritter Verlag 1998, pp. 29-36. : ‘ 
28. Christa Wolf, The Quest for Christa T., New York 
p. 55. 
29; 


aus & Giroux 197) 


Ina strictly symmetrical way 
that John le Carré’s gre 


the Soviet literary critics were right in pointing 
{spy novels ~ in depicting the Cold War struggle in all 
moral ambiguity, with Western agents like Smiley, full of doubts and incertitu 
often horrified at the manipulations they were forced to effect — were much more 
potent literary legitimizations of Western anti-Communist democracy than vulgar 
anti-Communist spy thrillers in the mode of lan Fleming’s James Bond seri q 

30. This is also why Gender Trouble is by far Butler's ‘greatest hit’, and Hegemony 
Socialist Strategy (co-authored with Chantal Moufte) Laclau’s ‘greatest hit’: on top 
their timely and perspicacious intervention into the theo tical scene, both books were 
identified with a specific political practice, serving as its legitimization and/or inspira- 
tion ~ Gender Trouble with the anti-identitarian turn of queer politics towards the ~ 
practice of performative displacement of the ruling codes (cross-dressing, ete) 
Hegemony with the ‘enchainment’ of the series of particular (feminist, anti-racist, eco= 
logical . . .) progre: truggles as opposed to the standard leftist domination of the 
economic struggle. (Judith Butler, Gender Trouble: Feminism and the Subversion of Tdentiby, 
New York: Routledge | irnesto Laclau and Chantal Moutle Hegemony and Socialist 
Strategy: Towards a Radical Democratic Politics, London and New York: Verso 1985.) 
‘ 31. And, along the same lines, is not the opposition between the impossible actual 
ization of the fullness of Society and the pragmatic solving of partial problems — 
her than being a non-historical a priori — also the expression of a precise historical 
moment of the so-called ‘breakdown of large historico-ideological narratives’? 

32. This gap that forever separates the Real of an antagonism from (its translation 
into) a symbolic opposition becomes obvious in a st plus that emerges apropos of 
every such translation, For e imple, the moment we translate class antagonism into the 
opposition of classes qua positive, existing social groups (bourgeoisie versus working 
class), there i . for structural re: 1 surplus, a third element which does not 
‘fit’ this opposition (hampenproletariat, etc.). And of course, it is the same with sexual dif 
ference qua real: this, precisely, means thi alway 
surplus of ‘perverse? 


SONS, 


there i 


for structural reasons, a 
surplus minine’ as two opposed symboli¢ 
identities. One is even tempted to say that the symbolic/structura culation of the 
Real of an antagonism is alwa’ class antagonism appears, 
within the edifice of social difference, as the triad of “upper ¢ the nagerial, 
political and intellectual elite), ‘middle class’, and the non-integrated ‘lower class? 
(immigrant workers, the homeless . . .). 

33. At least, if by ‘Kantianism’ we understand the standard notion of 
another Kant to be rediscovered today, the Kant of Lacan — see Alenka 7 
Ethics of the Real. Kant, Lacan, London and New York: Verso 1999, 


cesses over ‘masculine’ and ‘ 


a triad; today, for example, 


mz 


here i 
upanéié, 
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34, Claude Lévi-Strauss, ‘Do Dual Organizations Exist?’, in Structural Anthropology 
New York: Basic Books 1963), pp. 131-63: the drawings are on pages 133-4. 

35, See Rastko Moénik, ‘Das “Subjekt, dem unterstellt wird zu glauben” und die 
Nation als eine Null-Institution’, in Denk-Prozesse nach Althusser, ed. H. Boke, Hamburg: 
Argument Verlag 1994. 

36. To this misperception correspond two evolutionist notions: 
‘artificial’ social links gradually develop out of their natural foundation, the direct 
ethnic or blood relation; and the concomitant notion that all ‘artificial’ forms of social 
division and exploitation are ultimately grounded in and gradually develop out of their 
natural foundation, the difference between the sexe: 
See Judith Butler, The Psychic Life of Power: Theories in Subjection, 
Stanford University Press 1997, pp. 120-29, Mladen Dolar’s ‘Beyond Interpellation’ 
was published in Qui Parle 6, no, 2 (Spring-Summer 195 . For a Lacanian read- 
ing of Althusser similar (and indebted) to Dolar’s, see chs 2 and 5 of Slavoj Zizek, The 
Sublime Object of Ideology, London and New York: Verso 1989, 

38. Dolar, ‘Beyond Interpellation’, p, 76. 

39. Butler, The Prychte Life of Power, p. 127. 

40. On Dolar’s precise formulation of the relationship between the Lacanian sub- 
ject and the Cartesian cogilo, see Mladen Dolar, ‘Cogito as the Subject of the 
Unconscious’, in Slavoj Zizek, ed., Cogito and the Unconscious, Durham, NC: Duke 
s 1998. 
acanian ‘big Other’ does not designate mer 
ction, but also the intricate cobweb of wreritten ‘implicit’ rules. 
verv’s The Little Book of Hollywood Clichés (London: Virgin 
nes, from the famous 


the notion that all 


anford, C 


University Pre 

Hl. The I 
regulating social int 
Sullice it to mention Roger E 


ly the explicit symbolic rules 


types and obligatory 


1995), which contains hundreds of ste: 
“Fruit Cart’ rule (during any chase scene involving a foreign or ethnic locale, a fruit cart 
will be overturned, and an angry pedlar will run into the middle of the strect to shake 
his fist at the hero’s departing vehicle) to more refined cases of the “Thanks, but No 
Thanks!" rule (when two people have just had a heart-to-heart conversation, as Person 
\ starts to leave the room, Person B says (tentatively): ‘Bob [or whatever A’s name is]?” 
A pauses, turns, and says ‘Yes?’ B then says: “Thanks’) or of the ‘Grocery Bag’ rule 
whenever a scared, cynical woman who does not want to fall in love again is pursued 
by a suitor who wants to tear down her wall of loneliness, she will go grocery shopping: 
the bags will then always break and the fruit and vegetables spill everywhere ~ either 
to symbolize the mess her life is in, and/or so that the suitor can help her pick up the 
pieces of her life, not only her potatoes and apples). This is what the ‘big Other’ gua the 
symbolic substance of our lives is: this set of unwritten rules which in fact regulate our 
actions. However, the spectral supplement to the symbolic Law aims at something 
more radical: at an obscene narrative kernel that has to be ‘repressed’ in order to 


remain operative. 


"he Plague of’ Fantasies. 
m in her intervention “Dressur und 
20 March 1994. 


#2. On this notion, sce Chapter 3 of Zizek, 
43. ‘This point was made clearly by Isolde Char 
ifjekt, Vienna, 17 


Verneinung’ at the colloquium Der Althusser- 
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44. Butler, The Psychic Life of Power, p. 124. 
45. Furthermore, as I have alre 


ady demonstrated elsewhere (see Chapter 4 of 
Slavoj Zizek, Tarrying with the Negative, Durham, NC: Duke University Press 1993), 
belief (in an ideological Cause) is also always 


reflexive belief, a second-degree belief 
in the precise sense of minimal ‘intersubjectivity’: it is never a direct belief, but @ 
belief in belief: when I say ‘I still believe in Communism’, what I ultimately mean ig] 
believe that Tam not alone, that the Communist idea is still alive, that there are stil) 
people who believe in it. The notion of belief thus inherently involves the notion of @ 
‘subject supposed to believe’, of another subject in whose belief I believe. 

46. Butler, The Psychic Life of Power, p. 120. 

47, Tbidl., p. 122 


8. 


As to this notion of the subject, see Chapter | of k, Tarrying with the 
Negative. Incidentally, the most consistent and ingenious defence of Althusser against 
Dolar’s (as well as my) Lacanian criticism was elaborated by Robert Pfaller, for whom 


the distance expe 


enced towards interpellation is the very form of ideological mis- 
elating disavowal — the faet 
ence the innermost kernel of my being as something whieh 
is not ‘merely that’ (the materiality of rituals and apparatuses), is the ultimate proof of us 
success: of the fact that the ‘effect-of-subject’ really took place. And, in so far as the 
Lacanian term for this innermost kernel of my being is objet petit a, it is justifiable to 
claim that this odjet petit a, the secret treasure, the agalma, is the sublime abject of ideology 

the feeling that there is ‘something in me more than myself which cannot be 


ilure of 


recognition: this apparent nterpellation, its self 


that I, the subject, exper 


reduced to any of my external symbolic determinations ~ that is, to what | am for 
others. Is this feeling of an unfathomable and inexpressible ‘depth’ of my personal 
ity, this ‘inner distance’ towards what I am for others, the exemplary form of the 
inary clistance towards the symbolic apparatus? That is the crucial dimension of 


» ideological effet-sujet: not in my direct identification with the symbolic mandate 
such a direct identification is potentially psychotic; it turns me into a ‘shallow 
mechanical doll’, not into a ‘living person’), but in my experience of the kernel of my 
Self as something which pre-exists the process of interpellation, as subjectivity priar to 


inte} fore the act of ‘sub- 


pellation. The anti-ideological gesture par excellence is the 
destitution’ by me 


ns of which I renounce the treasure in myself and fully admit 
my dependence on the externality of symbolic apparatuses — that is to say, fully 


jective 


assume the fact that my very self-¢ 
to the e 


<perience of a subject who was already there prior 
about 


‘Negation and Its 


xternal process of interpellation is a retroactive misrecognition brough 


by the very process of interpellation. See Robert Pfall 
Reliabilities’, in Zizek, ed., Cogito and the Unconscious. 

49. As the re 
one of my partners against the other — what are friends for, if not to be manipulated 


ader may have noticed, my manipulative strategy in this essay is to play 


in this way? I (implicitly) rely on Butler in my defence of Hegel against Laclau {let us 
not forget that Butler vindicated even Hegelian Absolute Knowledge, that ultimate béte 
noire of anti-Hegelians: see her brilliant intervention ‘Commentary on Joseph Flay’s 
“Hegel, Derrida, and Bataille’s Laughter”, in William Desmond, ed., Hegel and His 
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Critics, Albany, NY: SUNY Press 1989, pp. 174-8), and now on Laclau’s notion of 
,gonism in order to defend the Lacanian Real against Butler's critic ism. 

d. clear that I am referring here to his ‘for ‘mulas 
f sexuation’: the Real as external is the © eption that grounds symbolic universality, 

of sexua 5 > 


while the Real in the strict Lacanian sense that is, as inherent to the Symb« slic — is the 
tof failure that makes the Symbolic forever “non- 
jacques Lacan, Lé Séminaire, livre XX: Encore, 


ant Pee 
50. For the Lacanian cognoscenti, 11s 


elusive, entirely non-substantial poin 


all’, On these ‘formulas of sexuation’, see J 
Paris: Editions du Seuil 1975, chs VI, VIL. 


51. However, the film turns into social kilsch sy conver 1 
jorror at the fact that the teacher of their children is gay 


in a mocking imitation of Ranci¢reian metaphoric 
We are gay!’. 


by staging the easy conversion of the 


small-town community from | 
into tolerant solidarity with him 
universalization, they all proclaim: 
52, When the status quo cynics accuse alleged ‘re 
‘everything is possible’, that one can ‘change eve! ythin: ; ; a 
nothing at alls really possible, that we cannot really change anything, since we are basically 
condemned to the world the way it is. 

53. 


olutionaries’ of believing that 


what they really mean is that 


at who they are as egos in the world, whatever imaginary 
ally dissolved were they to engage in homo- 
lie than engage in homosexual relations. 


Many people feel th: 
centres they have, would be radic; 
ual relations. They would rather ¢ ition 

NOSeX ality represents the prospect of the psychotic dis- 
solution of the subject. (Judith Butler’s interview with Peter Osborne, in A 
Critical Sense, ed. Peter Osborne, London: Routledge 1966, p. 120 


54, See Alain Badiou, Liétre et événement, Paris: Editions du Seuil 1988, p- 2 
55. And is this not strictly analogous to False Memory Syndrome? What is prob- 
lematic here is not only the fact that ‘memor' unearthed through the suggestive help 
of the all-too-willing the apist are often revealed to be fake and fantasized — the point, 
rather, is that even if they are factually true (that is, even if the child was actually molested 
lose relative), they are false, since they allow the subject to assume the 


: these people home 


by a parent or 


sive victim of external injuri t 
vestment in what happened to him or her, 


neutral position of a pe 1 
crucial question of his or her own libidinal inv 


jous circumstances, obliterating the 


Competing Universalities 


Judith Butler 


Acey 
hae ‘rding to the protocol that Ernesto Laclau, Slavoj Zizek, and I 
ae ‘bted prior to writing these sections of the book, we did not know in 


ay. 
mee what the first contributions of the other authors would be at the 


quesy, 
mee epee of the status of sexual difference, so I decided to dedicate a 


that we wrote our own. I presumed that Zizek would raise the 


1 portion of this second essay to that topic. But what surprised me 
of fas ye ‘ ontribution was its convergenc e with my own on the problem 
¥ ‘malism, and I think that much of what I have laid out in the first 
ibution here constitutes somethir 


of a reply, avant la letire, to his 
stion that Iam perhaps a closet formalist after all. This is made all 
eee interesting by his suggestion, Hegelian-style, that I am also a 
& . Tbe ‘lieve the Lacanian group that writes in Zizekian vein is 
: ony group of scholars who have called me a historicist, and I am 
ited by the improbability of this appellation. Things become more 


diffi 
Sat \ “ to negotiate, however, when I am also labelled a ‘deconstruc- 


Fag This is a term that no one who practises deconstructive criticism 
as @ 


ideo! Ver used, one which turns a variable practice of reading into an 

12) yaa: . z 

toe gical identity (note that one does not use the derogatory *Lacaniste 
p ) 


Scribe someone of Lacanian persuasion). Rather than accept or 


refus,, I 3 : : 

really these various labels — or, indeed, ask whether what they name is 

pat ne I will try to take a different tack in offering a reply to the 
any y 


interesting points that Zizek raises. ! 
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Hegemony’s trace 


I think that Zizek and I are in agreement on the point that we both 
make, in different ways, concerning how the exclusion of certain con- 
tents from any given version of universality is itself responsible for the 
and formal vein. [ take it that we 


production of universality in its empty 
this point from Hegel, and that it is imper 


tive to understanc 


both deriv 
how specific mechanisms of exclusion produce, as it were, the effect of 
formalism at the level of universality. Indeed, so far our contributions 
have produced an unwitting comedy of formalisms in which Zizek anc 
I wade the accusation, and Laclau offers a spirited defence of the term. 
As for my own position, the formalism that characterizes universality, as 


I argued in my previous piece, is always in some ways marred by a trace 


or remainder which gives the lie to the formalism itself. | am in partia 
agreement with Zizek when he writes: ‘the ultimate question is: which 
specific content has to be excluded so that the very empty form of univer- 
sality emerges as the “battlefield” for hegemony?’ (SZ, p. 110). Indeed, 


I would suggest that there may be yet another set of questions beyonc 
this ‘ultimate’ one (though probably not itself ultimate): how does the 
empty form of universality that emerges under such conditions provide 
evidence for the very exclusions by which it is wrought? In what ways do 
the incoherences of universality emerge in political discourse to offer a 
refracted view of what both limits and mobilizes that discourse? What 
form of political hermeneutics is needed to read such moments in the 
articulation of formal universality? 

C Zizek, however, makes another point — shrewdly citing Wendy Brown 
to this effect — that the battle for hegemony which takes place through 
the unfolding discourse of universality generally fails to take into 
account the ‘background’ of capitalism that makes it possible. Arguing 
that class has become unspeakable for Laclau, he wonders, with Brown, 
whether the struggle over the articulation of identity-positions within the 
political field renaturalizes capitalism as an inadvertent consequence. 
Indeed, Zizek offers us three different ‘levels’ of analysis. employing 
architectonic metaphors to make his point: two furnished by Lacan, 
and one taken from Marx. The struggle over hegemony takes place 
against a background of capitalism, and capitalism, understood as a 
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historically specific set of economic relations, is identified as both the 


condition and occluded background of hegemonic struggl 


+. Similarly, in 


explaining how Lacan becomes patched into this framework, he tells uz) 


One should . . . distinguish between two levels: the hegemonic struggle 
for which particular content will hegemonize the empty universal notion; 
and the more fundamental impossibility that renders the Universal 


empty, and thus a terrain for hegemonic struggle. (SZ, p. 111 


In explaining this more fundamental level, he remarks that ‘every ver- 
sion of historicism relies on a minimal “ahistorical” formal framework 
defining the terrain within which the open and endless game of contin- 
gent inclusions/exclusions, substitutions, renegotiations, displacements, 
and so on, takes place’ (SZ, p. 111). Implicit to this distinction is the 
equation of historicism with contingency and with particularity. What is 
‘historical’ are the specific and changeable struggles; what is non-his- 
al is the frame within which they operate. And y 


tori 


if hegemony 
consists in part in challenging the frame to permit intelligible political 
formations previously foreclosed, and if its futural promise depends pre- 
cisely on the revisability of that frame, then it makes no sense to 
safeguard that frame from the realm of the historical. Moreover, if we 
construe the historical in terms of the contingent and political forma- 
tions in question, then we restrict the very meaning of the historical to 


a form of positivism. That the frame of intelligibility has its own his- 
toricity requires not only that we rethink the frame as historical, but that 
we rethink the meaning of history beyond both positivism and teleology, 
and towards a notion of a politically salient and shifting set of epistemes. 

In one of his arguments, then, Zizek suggests paradoxically that nei- 
ther Laclau nor I historicize the problem of hegemony sufficiently, 
that we are closet formalists (even Kantians), by virtue of this failure to 


thematize capitalism sufficiently as the necessary background for hege- 


and 


ent 


monic struggle. And in a separate argument, he refers to a diffe 
sort of background that is elided in my discussion — one which is more 
fundamental and ahistori 


al, one that he will subsequently describe as 


the constitutive lack which, in his terms, is the subject and which, as a 


lack, conditions the possibility of hegemonic struggle. There are, then, 
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actually three ‘levels’ to this architectonic, if we take Zizek at his word. 
And yet, depending on the context in which he is arguing, it appears that 
two of them are primary conditions for hegemony: the one, historicist, 
is capitalism; the other, formalist, is the subject as lack. There is no dis- 
cussion here that gives us an idea of how to understand these two 
srimary conditions in relation to one another: is one more primary than 
the other? Do they constitute different sorts of primacies? How are we 
to understand capitalism working in conjunction with the subject as 
ack to produce something like the co-conditions of hegemonic struggle? 
I believe it is not enough to distinguish these as ‘levels’ of analysis, since 
it is unclear that the subject is not, for instance, from the start, structured 
yy certain general features of capitalism, or that capitalism does not pro- 
duce certain quandaries for the unconscious and, indeed, the psychic 
subject more generally. Indeed, if a theory of capital and a theory of the 
ysyche are not to be thought together, what does that imply about the 
division of intellectual labour that takes place first under the mantle of 
Lacan and then under the mantle of Marx, shifts brilliantly between the 


yaradigms, announces them all as necessary, but never quite gets around 
) 


to asking how they might be thought — or rethought — togethe 
Lhis is not to say that they do not appear together, for sometimes we 
receive an example from the social world that is said to illustrate a psy- 
Zizek’s theory at the 


chic process. But Lacan emerges time and again in Zize 
imit of the theory of capital. This is seen perhaps most ingeniously in 
lis reading of Althusser and Lacan together in The Sublime Object of 


Ideology.” The interpellation of subjects performed by the institutional 
apparatus of the state works to the extent that an ‘excess’ is posited that 
surpasses the social parameters of interpellation itself, a surplus within 
the field of reality that cannot be directly assimilated into the terms of 
reality. Here one might understand this excess in various ways: as 
another effort to sublimate the traumatic, as an effort to set a psychic 
limit to the field of social reality, or as an effort to indicate, without cap- 


turing it, what remains ineffable in the subject, the ineffability of the 
unconscious which is at once the condition and limit of the subject 
itself. This seems to be what Z 
means above when he refers to the subject’s ‘constitutive lack’. His resist- 


is approaching through different 


ance to what he calls ‘historicism’ consists in refusing any account given 
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by social construction that might render this fundamental lack as an 
effect of certain social conditions, an effect which is misnamed through 
metalepsis by those who would understand it as the cause or ground of 
any and all sociality. So it would also refuse any sort of critical view 
which maintains that the lack which a certain kind of psychoanalys 
understands as ‘fundamental’ to the subject is, in fact, rendered funda- 


mental and constitutive as a way of obscuring its historically contingent 
origins. 

For the sake of argument, and in order to render this ‘debate’ per- 
haps a bit more subtle, let us assume that this last position, which I have 
described as ‘critical’, is not precisely my view. But let us also concede 
that it has important affinities with the view I do hold: one which 
accepts, with Zizek and Laclau, that psychoanalysis has a crucial role to 
play in any theory of the subject. As I hope to make clear, I agree with 
ion of foreclosure, 


the notion that every subject emerges on the condi 
but do not share the conviction that these foreclosures are prior to the 
social, or explicable through recourse to anachronistic structuralist 
as [ believe that the Lacanian view and my 


accounts of kinship. Wher 
own would agree on the point that such foreclosures can be considered 
‘internal’ to the social as its founding moment of exclusion or pre- 


empton, the disagreement would emerge over whether either castration 
or the incest taboo can or ought to operate as the name that designates 
these various operations. 

Zizek proposes that we distinguish between levels of analysis, claim- 
ce, if not 


ing that one level — one that appears to be closer to the surfe 
superficial — finds contingency and substitutability within a certain his- 
torical horizon (here, importantly, history carries at least two meanings: 
contingency and the enabling horizon within which it appears). He is 
clearly referring to Laclau and Mouffe’s notion of the chain of equiva- 
lence, the possibility of new and contingent identity-formations within 
the contemporary political field, and the capacity of each to make its 
claims with reference to the others in the service of an expanding dem- 
ocratic field. The other level — which, he claims, is ‘more fundamental’ 

is an ‘exclusion/foreclosure that grounds this very horizon’ (SZ, p. 108, 
Zizek's capitalization). He warns both Laclau and me against ‘conflat[ing] 
two levels, the endless political struggle of/for inclusions/ exclusions within a 
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given field... and a more fundamental exclusion which sustains this 


very field’ (SZ, p. 108). On the one hand, the historical horizon appears 


to exist on a different level from the more fundamental one, one which 
pertains to the traumatic lack in or of the subject. On the other hand, it 
is clear that this second level, the more fundamental one, is tied to the 
first by being both its ground and its limit. Thus, the second level is not 
, which means that they cannot, strictly speak- 


exactly exterior to the firs 
ing, be conceived as separable ‘levels’ at all, for the historical horizon 


surel 


‘is’ its ground, whether or not that ground appears within the 
horizon that it occasions and ‘sustains’. 

fundamental level, 
vel at which the subject’s lack is operative, as external to social real- 
the Lacanian Real is strictly internal to the Symbolic’ (SZ, p- 120). 


Elsewhere he cautions against understanding this 


we can see that the relation that Zizek offers by way of the heuris- 
ic of ‘levels’ or ‘planes’ does not quite hold up, and that topography 
itself is unsettled by the complex set of claims he wants to make. The 
topographies Zizek offers 
apart if his position is to be righuy understood. But that is perhaps only 
a marginally interesting point. 


as a way of clarifying his position must fall 


This point assumes greater importance, however, as we attempt to 


rethink the relationship between the psychic and the soi 


1. This seems 


important first of all when we consider the generalized theory that 
accounts for subject-formation through a traumatic inauguration. This 
trauma is, strictly speaking, prior to any social and historical reality, and 
i constitutes the horizon of intelligibility for the subject. This trauma is 
constitutive of all subjects, even though it will be interpreted retroac- 
lively by individual subjects in various ways. This trauma, linked 
conceptually to the lack, is in turn linked to both the scene of castration 


and the incest taboo. These are terms that are routed through the struc- 
turalist account of kinship, and although they function here to delimit a 


“oni and a lack which form the constitutive rupture of social reality, 
they ; 


re themselves framed by a very specific theory of sociality, one that 
understands the symbolic order to establish a social contract of sorts. 
Thus, when Zizek writes in Enjoy Your Symptom!? of the lack that inau- 
Surates and defines negatively — human social reality, he posits a 
tr, ; 


anscultural structure to social reality that presupposes a sociality based 
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in fictive and idealized kinship positions that presume the heterosexual 
family as constituting the defining social bond for all humans: 


the fundamental insight behind the notions of the Oedipus Complex, 
incest prohibition, symbolic castration, the advent of the Name of the 
Father, ete., is that a certain ‘sacrificial situation’ defines the very status 
of man qua ‘parlétre,’ ‘being of language’ . . . what is the entire psycho- 
analytic theory of ‘socialization,’ of the emergence of the subject from 
the encounter of a presymbolic life substance of ‘enjoyment’ and the 
symbolic order, if not the description of a sacrificial situation which, far 
from being exceptional, is the story of everyone and as such constitutive? 
Thi 
of the subject in the 


cter means that the ‘social contract,’ the inclusion 
ymbolic community, has the structure of a forced 


constitutive char: 


chonce. . . . (p. 74) 


Zizek’s discussion seeks to underscore the sacrificial situation that inau- 
gurates subject-formation, and yet in his discussion he posits an 
equivalence between the symbolic community and the social contract, 
even as the social contract is appropriately ironized through inclusive 


quotation marks.' On the next page he makes clear the continuing rel- 
evance of the Lév 
‘women become an object of exchange and distribution only after the 
“mother thing” is posited as prohibited’ (p. 75). The choice, for the — 
presumptively male — subject, is thus ‘le pére ou pire’ (the father or 
worse). I do not mean in these pages to take issue with the theory of kin- 
ship and the symbolic at work here, although I do so in more general 
terms in my book on Antigone.° I wish only to point out that the very 


-Straussian schema for his thinking on originary lack: 


theoretical postulation of the originary trauma presupposes the struc- 
turalist theory of kinship and sociality — one which is highly contested by 
anthropology and sociology alike, and which has diminished relevance 
for new family formations throughout the globe. Foucault was right to 


question whether late modern social forms could be defined by 
of kinship, and the anthropologist David Schneider has shown in com- 
cially constructed by 


ystems 


pelling terms how kinship has been artif 
ethnographers hoping to secure a transcultural understanding of het- 


erosexuality and biological reproduction as the points of reference for 
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, Pierre Clastres has offered an important 


kinship organization.° Similar 
set of studies which show the very partial operation of kinship relations 
in defining the social contract and the social bond — studies which have 
brought into question the very equivalence of idealized kinship, sym- 
bolic community, and social contract that conditions Zizek’s theorization 


of primary lac 
Thus it is not enough to say that a primary rupture inaugurates and 
destabilizes social reality and the domain of sociality itself, if that rup- 
ture can be thought only in terms of a very particular and highly 
contestable presumption about sociality and the symbolic order. 
This problem, as I understand it, is related to the ‘quasi- 
transcendental’ status that Zizek attributes to sexual difference. If he is 


right, then sexual difference, in its most fundamental aspect, is outside 
the struggle for hegemony even as he claims with great clarity that its 
traumatic and non-symbolizable status vecasions the concrete struggles 


over what its meaning should be. I gather that sexual difference is dis- 


tinguished from other struggles within hegemony precisely because those 
other struggles — ‘class’ and ‘nation’, for instance — do not simultaneously 
name a fundamental and traumatic difference anda concrete, contingent 
historical identity. Both ‘class’ and ‘nation’ appear within the field of the 
symbolizable horizon on the occasion of this more fundamental lack, 


but one would not be tempted, as one is with the example of sexual dif- 
ference, to call that fundamental lack ‘class’ or ‘nation’. Thus, sexual 
difference occupies a distinctive position within the chain of signifiers, 
one that both occasions the chain and is one link in the chain. How are 
We to think the vacillation between these two meanings, and are they 
always distinct, given that the transcendental is the ground, and occ 
sions a sustaining condition for what is called the historical? 


The doubling of sexual difference 
There are surely some feminists who would agree with the primacy 


given to sexual difference in such a view, but I am not one of them. The 
formulation ¢ 


‘ual difference in the first instance as more funda- 
mental than other kinds of differences, and it gives it a structural status, 
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whether transcendental in the garden-variety or ‘quasi-’ mode, which 
purports to be significantly different from the concrete formulations it 
receives within the horizon of historical meaning. When the claim is 
1al difference at this most fundamental level is merely 
(Zizek), we are in the same quandary as 


made that sex 
formal (Shepherdson®) or empt 
we were in with ostensibly formal concepts such as universality: is it 
fundamentally formal, or does it become formal, become available to a 
formalization on the condition that certain kinds of exclusions are per- 
formed which enable that very formalization in its putatively 


transcendental mode? 

This becomes an important consideration when we recognize that the 
spheres of ‘ideality’ which Zizek attributes to the symbolic order — the 
structures that govern symbolizability — are also structural features of the 
analysis, not contingent norms that have become rarefied as payehag 
ideals. Sexual difference is, thus, in his view, (1) non-symbolizable: (2) the 
occasion for contesting interpretations of what it is; (3) symbolizable in 
ideal terms, where the ideality of the ideal carries with it the original 
non-symbolizability of sexual difference itself. Here again the disagree- 
ment seems inevitable. Do we want to affirm that there is an ideal big 


Other, or an ideal small other, which is more fundamental than any of 


its social formulations? Or do we want to question whether any ideality 


hat pertains to sexual difference is ever not constituted by actively repro- 


uced gender norms that pass their ideality off as essential to a 
dre-social and ineffable sexual difference? 
Of course, the reply from even my most progressive Lacanian friends 


is that I have no need to worry about this unnamable sexual difference 
that we nevertheless name, since it has no content but is purely formal, 
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abstraction that is never fully free from the remainder of the content it 
refuses. The formal character of this originary, pre-social sexual differ- 
ence in its ostensible emptiness is accomplished precisely through the 
reification by which a certain idealized and necessary dimorphism takes 
hold. The trace or remainder which formalism needs to erase, but which 
is the sign of its foundation in that which is anterior to itself, often oper- 
ates as the clue to its unravelling. The fact that claims such as ‘cultural 
intelligibilit 
sexual difference’ cir 
something of the constraining normativity that fuels this transcendental 
turn, a normativity secured from criticism precisely because it officially 
announces itself as prior to and untainted by any given social operation 
of sexual difference. If ZiZek can write, as he does: ‘the ultimate question 
is: which specific content has to be excluded so that the very empty form 
of universality emerges as the “battlefield” for hegemony?’ (SZ, p. 110), 
then he can certainly entertain the question: ‘which specific content has 
to be excluded so that the very empty form of sexual difference emerges as 
a battlefield for hegemony?’ 


y requires sexual difference’ or ‘there is no culture without 


ulate within the Lacanian discourse intimates 


Of course, as with any purely speculative position, one might well 
ask: who posits the original and final ineffability of sexual difference, and 


what aims does such a positing achieve? This most unverifiable of con- 
cepts is offered as the condition of verifiability itself, and we are faced 
with a choice between an uncritical theological affirmation or a critical 
Social inquiry: do we accept this description of the fundamental ground 
of intelligibility, or do we begin to ask what kinds of foreclosures such a 
positing achieves, and at what e xpense? 


If we were to acce pt this position, we could argue that sexual differ- 


chantly by Hegel against Kantian formali 
structure is established precisely through t 
mation of content as form. It is not adequ 
structure of sexual difference is first and fo 


forever empty. But here I would refer back to the point made so tren- 


sms: the empty and formal 
he not fully successful subli- 
ate to claim that the formal 
remost without content, but 


ence has a transcendental st 
not fit squarely within idea 
explain inte uality by c 


atus even when sexed bodies emerge that do 
gender dimorphism. We could nevertheless 
aiming that the ideal is still there, but the 


bodie. 2 t 
odies in question contingent, historically formed — do not conform to 


the ideal, and it is their no 


nconformity that is the essential relation to 


hat it comes to be ‘filled in’ with content by a subsequent and anterior 
act. That formulation not only sustains a fully external relation between 
form and content, but works to impede the reading that might show us 


how certain kinds of formalisms are generated by a process of 


the ideal at hand. It would not matter whether sexual difference is 
instantiated in living, biological bodies, for the ineffability and non- 
symboli bility of this most hallowed of differences would depend on no 
instantiation to be true. Or, indeed, we could, in trying to think about 
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wanssexuality, follow the pathologizing discourse of Catherine Millot,® 
who insists upon the primacy and persistence of sexual difference in the 
face of those lives which suffer under that ideality and seek to transform 
the fixity of that belief. Or take the extraordinarily regressive political 
ims made by Sylviane Agacinski, Irene Théry and Frangoise Hé 


c ier 
in relation to contemporary French efforts to extend legally sanctioned 
alliances to non-married individuals.'° Agacinski notes that precisely 
because no culture can emerge without the presumption of sexual dif 
ference (as its ground and condition and occasion), such legislation must 
be opposed, because it is at war with the fundamental presuppositions of 
culture itself. Héritier makes the same argument from the perspective of 
Lévi-Straussian anthropology, arguing that efforts to counter nature in 
this regard will produce psychotic consequences.!! Indeed, this claim 


was made so successfully that the version of the law that finally won 


approval in the French National Assembly explicitly denies the rights of 
gays and lesbians to adopt, fearing that the children produced and raised 
under such circumstances, counter to nature and culture alike, would be 
led into psychosis. 

Héritier cited the notion of the ‘symbolic’ that underlies all cultural 
vility in the work of Lévi-Strauss. And Jacques-Alain Miller also 


intelligi 
joined in, writing that whereas it is certain that homosexuals should be 
granted acknowledgement of their relationships, it would not be possi- 
ble to extend marriage-like legal arrangements to them, for the principle 
of fidelity for any conjugal pair is secured by the ‘the feminine presence’, 
and gay men apparently lack this crucial anchor in their relationships. 

One might well argue that these various political positions which 
make use of the doctrine of sexual difference — some of which are 
derived from Lévi-Strauss, and some from Lacan — are inappropriate 
applications of the theory; and that if se 
guarded as a truly empty and formal difference, it could not be identified 
with any of its given social formulations. 

But we have seen above how difficult it is, even on the conceptual 
level, to keep the transcendental and the social apart. For even if the 
claim is that sexual difference cannot be identified with any of its con- 


afe- 


sual difference were 


crete formulations or, indeed, its ‘contents’, then it is equally impossible 
to claim that it is radically extricable from any of them as well. Here we 
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see something of the consequences of the vacillating status of the term. 


It is supposed to be quasi-)transcendental, belonging to a ‘level’ other 
than the social and symbolizable, yet if it grounds and sustains the his- 
torical and social formulations of sexual difference, it is their very 
condition and part of their very definition. Indeed, it is the non- 
symbolizable condition of symbolizability, according to those who 
accept this view. 

My point, however, is that to be the transcendental condition of pos- 
sibility for any given formulation of sexual difference is also to be, 
precisely, the sire gua non of all those formulations, the condition without 
which they cannot come into intelligibility. The ‘quasi-’ that precedes the 
is meant to ameliorate the harshness of this effect, but it 


transcenden 
also sidesteps the question: what sense of tr 
In the Kantian vein, ‘transcendental’ can mean: the condition without 
which nothing can appear. But it can also mean: the regulatory and 
Constitutive conditions of the appearance of any given object. The latter 
sense is the one in which the condition is not external to the object it 


nscendental is in use here? 


occasions, but is its constitutive condition and the principle of its devel- 
opment and appearance. The transcendental thus offers the criterial conditions 
that constrain the emergence of the thematizable, And if this transcendental field 
is not considered to have a historicity — that is, is not considered to be a 
shifting episteme which might be altered and revised over time — it is 
unclear to me what place it can fruitfully have for an account of hege- 
mony that seeks to sustain and promote a more radically democratic 
formulation of sex and sexual difference. 

If sexual difference enjoys this quasi-transcendental status, then all 
the concrete formulations of sexual diff 
sexual difference) not only implicitly refer back to the more originary 
formulation but are, in their v 


rence (second-order forms of 


expression, constrained by this non- 
thematizable normative condition. Thus, sexual difference in the more 
ongmary sense operates as a radically incontestable principle or crite- 
rion that establishes intelligibility through foreclosure or, indeed, through 
pathologization or, indeed, through active political disenfranchisement. 
“Xs non-thematizable, it is immune from critical examination, yet it is 
Necessary and essentiz 
*condition’ of intelligi 


‘a truly felicitous instrument of power. If it is a 
ibility, then there will be certain forms that threaten 
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intelligibility, threaten the possibility of a viable life within the sociohis- 
torical world, Sexual dif 
but as a defining condition that must be instituted and safeguarded 


against attempts to undermine it (intersexuality, transsexuality, lesbian 


and gay partnership, to name but a few). 

Hence it is not merely a poor use of Lacan or of the symbolic order 
when intellectuals argue against non-normative sexual practices on the 
grounds that they are inimical to the conditions of culture itself, 
Precisely because the transcendental does not and cannot keep its sepa= 
rate place as a more fundamental ‘level’, precisely because sexual 
difference as transcendental ground must not only take shape within the 
horizon of intelligibility but structure and limit that horizon as well, it 


functions actively and normatively to constrain what will and will net 


count as an intelligible alternative within culture. Thus, as a transecen- 
dental claim, sexual difference should be rigorously opposed by anyone 
who wants to guard against a theory that would prescribe in advanee 
what kinds of sexual arrangements will and will not be permitted in 
intelligible culture. The inevitable vacillation between the transcenden= 
tal and social functioning of the term makes its prescriptive function 
inevitable. 


Foreclosures 


My disagreement with this position is clear, but that does not mean that 
I dispute the value of psychoanalysis or, indeed, some forms of Lacanian 
reading. It is true that I oppose uses of the Oedipus complex that assume 
a bi-gendered parental structure and fail to think critically about the 
family. I also oppose ways of thinking about the incest taboo that fail to 
consider the concomitant taboo on homosexuality which makes it legi- 


ble and which, almost invariably, mandates heterosexuality as it§ 


solution. I would even agree that no subject emerges without certain © 


foreclosures, but would reject the presumption that those constituting 
foreclosures, even traumas, have a universal structure that happened t@ 
be described perfectly from the vantage point of Lévi-Strauss or Lacat. 
Indeed, the most interesting difference between Zizek and myself is 


ence thus functions not merely as a ground 
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robably on the status of originary foreclosure. I would suggest that 
foreclosures are not secondarily social, but that foreclosure i 


which variable social prohibitions work. They do not merely prohibi 
ects once they appear, but they constrain in advance the kinds of 
jects that can and do appear within the horizon of desire. Precisely 


‘continue to regard this horizon as a historically variable schema or 
epis me, one that is transformed by the emergence of the non- 
resentable within its terms, one that is compelled to reorientate itself 
y virtue of the radical challenges to its transcendentality presented by 
sible’ figures at the borders and fissures of its surface. 
The value of psychoanalysis is also, clearly, to be found in a consid- 
ation of how identification and its failures are crucial to the thinking 
hegemony. | believe that Laclau, Zizek and L agree on this point. The 
ilience of psychoanalysis comes into view when we consider how it is 
those who are oppre 
invested in that oppression, and how, in fact, their very self-defini- 
becomes bound up with the terms by which they are regulated, 
Ginalized, or erased from the sphere of cultural life. In some ways, 
is the age-old problem of identifying with the oppressor, but it takes 
Herent turn once we consider that identifications may be multiple, 
i one can identify with various positions within a single scene, and 
no identification is reducible to identity (this last being another 
on which I believe Zizek, Laclau and I can agree). It is always 
territory to suggest that one might actually identify with the posi 
on of the figure that one opposes because the fear, justifiably, is that the 
who seeks to understand the psychic investment in one’s own 
epPression will conclude that oppression is generated in the minds of the 
Depressed, or that the psyche trumps all other conditions as the cause of 
one’s own Oppression. Indeed, sometimes the fear of these last two con- 
quences keeps us from even posing the question of what the 
attachment might be to oppre: social conditions and, more particu- 
oppressive definitions of the subject, 
any of us Stay in situations that are manifestly inimical to our 

mérests, and why our colle : 
eed, to remember ~ is no 


-d by ce 


1in operations of power also come 


1V 


clive interests are so difficult to know — or, 
Le: 


asy to determine. It seems clear, however, 
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very terms that bring the subject into political viability orches- 
trajectory of identification and become, with luck, the site for 
ntificatory resistance. I believe that this formulation fairly 
nates a view that is commonly held by my co-authors here. 

} intersection of Foucault and Freud, I have sought to provide a 
agency that takes into account the double workings of social 
and psychic reality, And this project, partially undertaken in The 
ie of Power,” is motivated by the inadequacy of the Foucauldian 
the subject to the extent that it relies upon either a behav- 


that we will not begin to determine it without the assistance of a psy= 
choanalytic perspective. Clarifying the terms of self-preservation seems 
to me crucial for anyone who seeks to galvanize a minority rejection of 
the status quo, And like most subjects who set out with purposes in 
mind, and find ourselves achieving other aims than those we intend, it 
seems imperative to understand the limits on transparent self-under= 
standing, especially when it comes to those identifications by which we 
are mobilized and which, frankly, we would rather not avow. © 


Identification is unstable: it can be an unconscious effort to approximate 
an ideal which one consciously loathes, or to repudiate on an uncon- 
scious level an identification which one explicitly champions. It cai 
thereby produce a bind of paralysis for those who cannot, for whatever” 


f ‘internalization’ which does not appreciate the instabilities 
in identificatory practices. 


reason, inte egion of their investments. It can become even 
more complicated, however, when the very political flag that one waves 
compels an identification and investment that lead one into a situation 
of being exploited or domesticated through regulation. For the question 
is not simply what an individual can figure out about his or her psyche 
and its investments (that would make clinical psychoanalysis into thé 
endpoint of politics), but to investigate what kinds of identifications are” 
made possible, are fostered and compelled, within a given political field, 
and how certain forms of instability are opened up within that politieal 
field by virtue of the process of identification itself. If the interpellation 
of the shiny, new gay citizen requires a desire to be included within th 
ranks of the military and to exchange marital vows under the blessing @ 
the state, then the dissonance opened up by this very interpellation 
opens up in turn the possibility of breaking apart the pieces of this sud= 
denly conglomerated identity. It works against the congealment of 
identity into a taken-for-granted set of interlocking positions and, by” 
underscoring the failure of identification, permits for a different sort of 


ygate this 


The fantasy in the norm 


jucauldian perspective, one question is whether the very regime of 
seeks to regulate the subject does so by providing a principle 
inition for the subject. If it does, and subjectivation is bound 
subjection in this way, then it will not do to invoke a notion of 
tas the ground of agency, since the subject is itself produced 
Operations of power that delimit in advance what the aims and 
of agency will be. It does not follow from this insight, however, 
are all always-already trapped, and that there is no point of 
fo regulation or to the form of subjection that regulation 
at it does mean, however, is that we ought not to think that by 
Ig the subject as a ground of agency, we will have countered the 
sof regulatory power. The analysis of psychic life becomes crucial 
& because the social norms that work on the subject to produce its 
and Pestrict its operation do not operate unilaterally. They are not 
Miposed and internalized in a given form. Indeed, no norm can 
© on a subject without the activation of fantasy and, more specif- 
Phantasmatic attachment to ideals that are at once social and 


Psychoanalysis enters Foucauldian analysis precisely at the point 
One wishes to und 
B 


hegemonic formation to emerge. It does this, however, only ideally, for 
there is no guarantee that a widespread sense of that dissonance will 
take hold and take form as the politicization of gay people in the diree= 
tion of a more radical agenda. 

In this sense, the very categories that are politically available for iden- 
tification restrict in advance the play of hegemony, dissonance and 
rearticulation. It is not simply that a psyche invests in its oppression, but 


. lerstand the phantasmatic dimension of social 
atl we : t ace é 
would caution against understanding fantasy as something 
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which occurs ‘on one level’ and social interpellation as something 
takes place ‘on another level’. These architectonic moves do nota 
the question of the interrelation between the two processes or, ind 
how social normativity is not finally thinkable outside the psychie reg 
ity which is the instrument and source of its continuing effeetiy 
Norms are not only embodied, as Bourdieu has argued, but embo 
ment is itself a mode of interpretation, not always conscious, whi 
subjects normativity itself to an iterable temporality. Norms are i 
static entities, but incorporated and interpreted features of exister 
that are sustained by the idealizations furnished by fantasy. 
Whereas Zizek insists that at the heart of psychic life one find 

‘traumatic kernel/remainder’ which he describes alternately as materi 
and ideal, the materiality to which he refers, however, has nothing "stitutes a neologistic accomplishment before which I am in 
with mate This traumatic kernel is not composed of Mee thei: statement rhetorically refutes its own propositional 
relations but functions as a limit-point of sociality, figured according Sie tshallsay no morc. “ 

metaphors of materiality — that is to say, kernels and stains — but neithi 4 4 
apparent nor legible outside of these figurations and not, strictly sp 
ing, ideal, since it is not conceptualizable, and functions, indeed, a 
limit of conceptualization as well. | wonder whether a Wittgensteini 
approach to this question might simplify matters. We can agree” 
there is a limit to conceptualization and to any given formulatiol 
sociality, and that we encounter this limit at various liminal and spect 
moments in experience. But why are we then compelled to give a te€ 
nical name to this limit, ‘the Real’, and to make the further claim 
the subject is constituted by this foreclosure? The use of the techni 


particular notion of kinship or perhaps, more generally, toa 

and generalized conception of kinship, but then it is hard to 
the ‘positions’ in this symbolic always revolve around an ide- 
jon of heterosexual parenting. Just as Jungians never did supply 
ory answer for why the term ‘feminine’ was used when anyone 
mder could be the bearer of that principle, so Lacanians are 
d to justify the recirculation of patriarchal kin positions as 
ed ‘Law’ at the same time as they attempt to define such 
iturated terms in ways that immunize them from all sociality or, 
sender them as the pre-social (quasi-)transcendental condition of 
ty as such. The fact that my friends Slavoj and Ernesto claim that 
1 ‘Phallus’ can be definitionally separated from phallogocen- 


ial relations. 


T accept the psychoanalytic postulate, eschewed by some 
forms of ego psychology, that the subject comes into being on 
foreclosure (Laplanche), I do not understand this foreclosure 
ing point of sociality. Although it might be inevitable that 
Jon requires a foreclosure that produces the unconscious, a 
; it seems equally inevitable that the unconscious is not pre- 
@ certain mode in which the unspeakably social endures. The 
ious is not a psychic reality purified of social content that sub- 
Y Constitutes a necessary gap in the domain of conscious, social 
, Be wrcor cious is also an ongoing psychic condition in which norms are regis- 
nomenclature opens up more problems than it solves. On the one ham Mt normalizing and non-normalizing ways, the postulated site of their 
we are to accept that ‘the Real’ means nothing other than the const their undoing and their perversion, the unpredictable trajectory of their 
tive limit of the subject; yet on the other hand, why is it that any el Mion in identifications and disavowals that are not always consciously or 
to refer to the constitutive limit of the subject in ways that do not / performed. The foreclosures that found — and destabilize — the 
that nomenclature are considered a failure to understand its pI are articulated through trajectories of power, regulatory ideals 
operation? Are we using the categories to understand the phenomem u : 


: pos) ‘strain what will and will not be a person, which tend to sepa- 
or marshalling the phenomena to shore up the categories ‘in the 1@ Person from the animal, to distinguish between two sexes, to 
of the Father’, if you will? Similarly, we can try to accept the water 


n pt the waters tulication in the direction of an ‘inevitable heterosexuality 
down notion of the symbolic as separable from normative kinship, “morphologies of gender, and can also produce the material for 
why is there all that talk about the place of the Father and the Phallt ah S identifications and disavowals in relation to racial, national 
One can, through definitional fiat, proclaim that the symbolic com S identities that are very often difficult to ‘argue’ with or against 

y ar, against. 


on 
o 
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COMPETIN 


Psychoanalysis cannot conduct an analysis of psychic reality gh 
presumes the autonomy of that sphere unless it is willing to naturali 
the forms of social power that produce the effect of that autonon 
Power emerges in and as the formation of the subject: to separate 


sexual practice turned out to be, say, anal penetration, and the 
9 lives a vexed relation to it turns out to be a man in some 
then many questions can emerge: is the fantasy to perform 


th 


it, to perform and receive it both at once; is the fantasy also 
subject-generating function of foreclosure from the realm of produ ti as a substitute for another fantasy, one which has an unac- 
power is to disavow the way in which social meanings become int 
preted as part of the very action of unconscious psychic proces 
Moreover, if the ideals of personhood that govern s lefinition ¢ 
preconscious and unconscious levels are themselves produced throug 
foreclosures of various kinds. then the panic, terror, trauma, anger, pa 
sion, and desire that emerge in relation to such ideals cannot | 
understood without reference to their social formulations. This is n6 
say that social forms of power produce subjects as their simple efled 
nor is it to claim that norms are internalized as psychic reality 
behaviourist lines. It is to emphasize. : that social noi 
lity, suggesting that key psychie 


» aggression at its core, or which involves incestuous desire? 
ire does the social norm assume within the fantasy, and is the 
fion with the desire and with the law both at once, so that it is 
@ say where the ‘I’ might be simply located within the scenog- 
fantasy? And if one finds oneself in a debilitated state in 
. suffering paranoia and shame, unable to emerge 
teract with others, do we not need an explanation for this 
fering that takes into account not only the social power of the 
‘the exacerbation of that social power as it enters into and 
psychic life of fante 
social norm on one side of the analysis, and the fantasy on the 
Or the modus operandi of the norm is the fantasy, and the very 
Of the fantasy could not be read without an understanding of the 
‘the social norm. The norm does not simply enter into the life 
#48 if norm and sexuality were separable: the norm is sexu- 
d sexualizing, and sexuality is itself constituted, though not 
idl, On its basis. In this sense, the body must enter into the the- 
of norm and fantasy, since it is precisely the site where the 
maenorm takes shape, and the norm cultivates desire and fan- 
e service of its own naturalization. 
nian temptation is to claim that the law figured in the fan- 
¢ Law msome capitalized sense, and that the small appearance 
5 © Operation of the larger one. This is the moment in which the 
Psychoanalysis becomes a theological project. And although 
has its place, and ought not to be dismissed, it is perhaps 
toacknowledge that this is a credo of faith. To the extent that 
the gestures of genuflection that structure this practice of 
more painful psychic consequence. In any of these cases, the norm op n Gates pers aa believe in them, and our faith 
aly "primordial ca, . paced practice. We could, with Zizek, claim 
precondition 
T would suggest that 


however, the we 


? Here it would not be possible to pos- 


are variously lived as psychic re 


such as melancholia or mania, paranoia and fetishism, not only a 
specific forms under certain social conditions, but have no unde} 
essence other than the specific forms they assume. The specificity of U 
psyche does not imply its autonomy. 

The prospect of engaging in sexual relations that might invite 
condemnation can be read in any number of ways, but there is no Way 
dispute the operation of the social norm in the fantasy. Of course @ 


norm does not always operate in the same way: it may be that the sexi 
practice is desired precisely because of the opprobrium it promises, 
that the opprobrium is sought because it promises, psychically, to rest 
a lost object, a parental figure, or indeed a figure of the law, and to res 
a connection through the scene of punishment (much of melaneht 
based upon this self-vanquishing wish). Or it may be that the sexual pf 
ice is de defence against another $0 
sexual practice that is feared or disavowed, and that the entire dra 
desire and anticipated condemnation operates to deflect from anoui 


d precisely because it ac 


ates to structure the fantasy, but it is also, as it were, put to use in va 
ways by the psyche. Thus, the norm structures the fantasy, but does ™ 
fantasy makes use of the norm, but does not create ™ 


Ss the gestures of genuflection we 


determine it; the all that is necessary to start on this 
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theological venture is the desire for theology itself, one that not all of us 
share. Indeed, what seems more poignant here for psychoanalysis as 
both theory and clinical practice is to see what transformations social 
norms undergo as they assume various forms within the psyche, what 
spe forms of suffering they induce, what clues for relief they also, 
inadvertently, give. 


Or let us consider various forms of self-mutilation that have the 
apparent aim of marring or even destroying the body of the subject. If 
the subject is a woman, and she takes responsibility for a seduction that 
lured her father away from her mother (and her mother away from 
her), or took her brother away from her sister (and both away from 


her), then it may be that the mutilation se 


es as an attempt to annihi- 
late the body which she understands as the source of her guilt and her 
loss. But it may also be that she does not seek to annihilate the body, 
but only to scar it, to leave the marks for all to see, and so to commu= 
nicate a sign, perform the corporeal equivalent to a confessional and a 
supplication. Yet these marks may not be readable to those for whom 
they are (ambivalently) intended, and so the body communicates the 
signs that it also fails to communicate, and the ‘symptom’ at hand is 
one of a body dedicated to an illegible confession. If we abstract too 
quickly from this scene, and decide that there is something about the 


big Other operating here, something quasi-transcendental or a priori 
that is generalizable to all subjects, we have found a way to avoid the 
rather messy psychic and social entanglement that presents itself in this 
example. The effort to generalize into the a priori conditions of the 
scene takes a short cut to a kind of universalizing claim that tends to 
dismiss or devalue the powe 


of soci 


ate in the 
scene: the incest taboo, the nuclear family, the operation of guilt in 
women to thwart the putatively aggressive consequences of their desire, 


ul norms as they ope 


women’s bodies as mutilated signs (an unwitting playing out of the 
Lévi-Straussian identification of women with circulating signs in The 
Elementary Structures of kinship). 

Zizek has in part made his mark in contemporary critical studies by 
taking Lacan out of the realm of pure theor 


showing how Lacan can 
be understood through popular culture, and how popular culture con- 
versely indexes the theory of Lacan. Zizek’s work is full of rich 
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popular culture and various kinds of ideologies and 


Be eplicated ‘jokes’, but these examples serve to eth ae 

rinciples of psychic reality without ever clarify ing the relation D€ Bs en 
«a social example and the psy' ‘hic principle. Although the soc ial exam- 
re occasions for insights into the structures of psychic 


given to understand w hether the social is any more 


ples serve as th 
reality, we are not 
than a lens for unc esi 
The examples function in a mode of allegory that presumes the sepa 
of the illustrative example from the content it seeks to 
Thus, this relation of separation recapitulates the architec- 


lerstanding a psychic reality that is anterior to itself. 


rability 
Ropes of two levels that we have seen before. If this kind of 
separation between the psy¢ hic and the social is not appropriately called 
Cartesian, I would be glad to find another term to describe the dualism 
at work here. 

This extended discussion does not yet make clear the place of psy- 
choanalysis for a broader conception of politics. Zizek has contributed 
immeasurably to this project by showing us how disident i 
ates in ideological interpellation, how the failure of interpellation to 
capture its object with its defining mark is the very condition for a con- 


ication oper- 


fest about its meanings, inaugurating a dynamic essential to hegemony 
itself, It seems clear that any effort to order the subject through a per- 
formative capture whereby the subject becomes synonymous with the 
name it is called is bound to fail. Why it is bound to fail remains an 
a complexity that no 


open question. We could say that every subject h at 
single name can capture, and so refute a certain form of nominalism. 
Or we could say that there is in every subject something that cannot be 
named, no matter how complicated and variegated the naming process 
becomes (I believe that this is Zizek’s point). Or we could think a bit 
more closely about the name, in the service of what kind of regulatory 
apparatus it works, whether it works alone, whether in order to ‘work 
at all it requires an iteration that introduces the possibility of failure at 
every interval, It is important to remember, however, that interpellation 
does not always operate through the name: this silence might be meant 
for you. And the discursive means by which subjects are ordered fails 
not only because of an extra-discursive something that resists assimila- 
» has many more aims and 


tion into discourse, but because discours 
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less committed demands a way of thinking about social movemen 
precisely as they come to make a universalizing claim, precisely 
they emerge within the histori 


| horizon as the promise of demoerg 
tization itself. But I would caution that establishing the conditions 
possibility for such movements is not the same as engaging with thei 
internal and overlapping logics, the specific ways in which they appre 
priate the key terms of democracy, and directing the fate of the 
terms as a consequence of that appropriation. 

The lesbian and gay movement, which in some quarters hal 
extended to include a broad range of sexual minorities, has faced @ 
number of questions regarding its own assimilation to existing norms 
recent years. Whereas some clamoured for inclusion in the US milit 


others sought to reformulate a critique of the military and question thé 


value of being included there. Similarly, whereas throughout some 


areas of Europe (especially France and Holland) and the USA som 
activists have sought to extend the institution of marriage to nom 
heterosexual partners, others have sustained an active critique of the 


institution of marriage, questioning whether state recognition of 
monogamous partners will in the end delegitimate sexual freedom for, 


a number of sexual minorities. One might say that the advances that 
are sought by mainstream liberal activists (inclusion in the military and 
in marr 


age) are an extension of democracy and a hegemonic advance 
to the extent that lesbian and gay people are making the claim to be 
treated as equal to other citizens with respect to these obligations and 
entitlements, and that the prospect of their inclusion in these institu= 
tions is a sign that they are at present carrying the universalizing 
promise of hegemony itself. But this would not be a salutary conclusion, 
for the enstatement of these questionable rights and obligations for 
some lesbians and gays establishes norms of legitimation that work to 
remarginalize others and foreclose possibilities for sexual freedom 
which have also been long: 
ralization of the militar 
marginalizes thos 


standing goals of the movement. The natu- 


mar 


age goal for gay politics also 
g for whom one or the other of these institutions is 
anathema, if not inimical. Indeed, those who oppose both institutions 
would find that the way in which they are represented by the 


‘advance of democracy’ is a violation of their most central, political 
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nts. So how would we understand the operation of hege- 
ents. © 


n this highly conflicted situation? 
of all, it seems clear that the political ai 
fication of marriage or military rights with the universalizing 


aim is to mobilize against 


of the gay movement, the sign that lesbians and gays are 
human according to universally accepted postulates. If mar- 
ary are to remain contested zones, as they surely 
|. it will be crucial to maintain a political culture of contestation on 
: and legality of 


and other parallel issues, such as the legitimacy 
zones of sexual exchange, intergenerational ses 
age, increased research and testing for AIDS, and transgender 
litics. All of these are debated issues, but where can the debate, the 
Mest, take place? The New York Times is quick to announce that lesbians 


gays have advanced mirac ulously since Stonewall, and many of the 


adoption outside 


jor entertainment figures who ‘come out’ with great enthusiasm also 
hts 


‘Campaign. the most well-endowed gay rights organization, steadfastly 
“Stands in a patriotic salute before the flag. Given the overwhelming ten- 
‘dency of liberal political culture to regard the assimilation of lesbians 


and gays into the existing institutions of marriage and the military as a 
grand success, how does it become possible to keep an open and politi- 
tally efficacious conflict of interpretations alive? 

This is a different question from asking after the conditions of possi- 
bility for hegemony and locating them in the pre-social field of the Real. 
And it will not do simply to say that all these concrete struggles exem- 
plify something more profound, and that our task is to dwell in that 
profundity. I raise this question not to counterpose the ‘concrete’ to 
‘theory’, but to ask: what are the specifically theoretical questions raised 
by these concrete urgencies? In addition to providing an inquiry into the 
ideal conditions of possibility for hegemony, we also need to think about 
its conditions of efficacy, how hegemony becomes realizable under pres- 
ent conditions, and to rethink realizability in ways that resist totalitarian 
conclusions. The open-endedness that is essential to democratization 
implies that the universal cannot be finally identified with any particu- 


lar content, and that this incommensurability (for which we do not need 
the Real) is crucial to the futural possibilities of democratic contestation. 
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To ask after the new grounds of realizabilit 


y is not to ask after the ‘@ 
of politics as a static or teleological conclusion: I presume that the poi 
of hegemony on which we might concur is preci 


ly the ideal of a pos 
sibility that exceeds every attempt at a final realization, one which g; 
its vitality precisely from i 


s non-coincidence with any present reali 


What makes this non-coincidence vital is its capacity to open up new 


fields of pos 


always threatening to close down political thinking altogether. 
Particular and universal in the practice of translation 
This incommensurability is given an elegant formulation in Laclau’s 


work, where it centres on the logical incompatibility of the particular 
and the univ 


sal, and the uses of the logical impossibility of synthesis 
that goads the hegemonic process. Laclau accounts for the emergence of 
the concept of hegemony from two soure 


s in Marx: one which assumes 
that a particular class will become identified with universal goals, and 
another which assumes that the incommensurability between a particu- 
lar class and its universalist aspirations will occ 
process of democratization. 


sion an open-ended 
The second formulation guides his discus- 
sion of Sorel, ‘Trotsky, Hegel and Gramsci, which concludes with the 
following set of claims: 


If the hegemonic universalizing effects are going to irradiate from a partic- 
ular sector in society, they cannot be reduced to the organization of that 
particularity around its own interests, which will nece 


rily be corpora- 
tive. If the hegemony of a particular social sector depends for its success on 
presenting its own aims as those realizing the universal aims of the com- 
munity, it is clear that this identification is not the simple prolongation of 
an institutional system of domination but that, on the contrary, all expan- 
sion of the latter presupposes the success of that articulation between 
universality and particularity (i BL, p. 50 


a hegemonic victory 


Although the quotation above is offered as support for the centrality of 
the intellectual function in providing the necessary ‘articulation’, I offer 


sibility and, thus, to instil hope where a sense of fatality is 
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rent sort of question. It is unclear to me that given 


raise a diffe \ ethatenee 
a n social movements are necessar ily par tice 


-s or, indeed, give 
ectors OF, indee ; a ; ss > 
ae prior to the moment in which they articulate their own aims as 
ral c i -ed, social movements may well 
: eneral community. Indeed, soc ) 
aims of the g 
stitute communities that operate } ; vhicl 
only a family resemblance to other discursive articulations of uni- 
3 fey In these cases, the problem is not to render the particular as 
, iversal, but to adjudicate among compeung 


with notions of universality which 


representative of the un 
ions of universality. 
Of course, if we treat universality as a purely logical category ~ by 


which I mean that for which a formal and s3 mbolizable formulation is 


ons of universality. Yet 


possible then there can be no competing v« : 
Laclau would probably agree that the articulation of universality doe s 
in part, precisely by the kinds of claims 


change over time and changes, 
that are made under its rubric which have not been understood as part 
Of its purview. Such claims expose the contingent limits of universaliza- 
tion, and make us mindful that no ahistorical concept of the universal 
will work as a gauge for what does or does not belong w ithin its terms. | 
‘the only uni- 


agree wholeheartedly with Laclau’s account of Gramsci: r 
Versality society can achieve is a hegemonic universality ~ a universality 
contaminated by particularity” (EL, p. 51). 1 would suggest, though and 
hope to have shown in my first essay for this volume — that Hegel would 
wholeheartedly agree with this formulation as well. But if various move- 


ments speak in the name of what is universally true for all humans, and 
not only do not agree on the substantive normative issue of what that 
good is, but also understand their relation to this pc ystulated universal in 
semantically dissonant discourses, then it seems that one task for the 


contemporary intellectual is to find out how to navigate, with a critical 
notion of translation at hand, among these competing kinds of claims 
on universalization. 

But does it make sense to accept as a heuristic point of departure that 
the political field ought to be divided among those social sectors which 
make particular, corporatist claims, and a discourse of universality 
which stipulates the kinds of claims that w ill be admitted into the process 
of democratization? We can see how the notion of ‘sovereignty’, w hich 
operated politically in the most recent Balkan war in a variety of 
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competing ways, could not be subjected to a single lexicographical q 
inition. To do that would have been to miss the political salience of 
category as it was invoked by Slobodan MiloSevié, by Noam Choi 
by the Italian student movement against NATO. It was not used in 
same way by each of these speakers, and yet it functioned in an imp 
sioned way as the Left split between interventionist and pacifist wi 
Indeed, one might understand some of the conflict to be between 


international consensus that the sovereignty of nations is to be pre 
tected against incursion by foreign powers, and another internationa 
consensus that certain forms of murderous injustice must be counteré 
by the international community precisely by virtue of certain interna 
tional obligations, more or less codified, that we bear towards @ 
another, despite nationality. Both make certain kinds of ‘universal 
claims, and there does not appear to be any easy way of adjudicating 
between these competing universalisms. 
Now I would expect that Laclau might say that what remains impo) 
tant for hegemony is to recognize that these are particular claims abo 


what universality ought to be, and that these particular claims will make 


their bid for the status of a universal. What will be important, then, i 


also distinguish between the process of universalization that character= 
izes this very struggle and the contingent versions of universality that are 
struggling for conceptual domination within the contemporary political 
lization’ for the active process by 
rsality’ for specific contenders for 
the hegemonic claim, this first term exempts itself from being one of the 
contenders, and seems to supply a framework within which all con- 
tention takes place. It seems clear, however, that even the open-ended 
notion of universalization upon which Laclau, Zizek, and | agree is not 
fully compatible with other versions of universalization — which are 
found in other forms of Marxist theor 


which this contest proceeds, and ‘univ 


some of which Laclau has out- 


lined for us, and in liberal theory (including Habermas’s normative view 
of the universalization of the unconstrained speech act in which are to 
be found principles of reciprocity which form the ideal consensus 
towards which any and all contention is said implicitly to strive). Thus, 
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the theoretical effort to name and direct the process of unive 


will be subject to contention — which is, of course, no reason not 
p ropose it and to make it as persuasive as possible to accept. — 

[ Laclau’s position, the second view w hich emphasizes the incom- 
urability between particular and universal implies that univ s al 
: ed only through its transient identification with 


ancipation is achie 
s of a particular i sti 
ly requiring political mediation and relations of representation 
This last not only necessitates the role of the intellectual as 


ycial sector . . . a contingent universality consti- 


Being link, but specifies that role as one of logical analy sis. We 
ail return to the status of logical relations in a moment, but first I 
Id like to consider the particular task of mediation that is required. 
if hegemony is to work, the particular must come to represent some- 
ng other than itself. As Laclau begins to specify this problem of 
ian analy- 


presentation in his essay, he makes a turn away from Mar: 
Sis towards phenomenology, structuralism and poststructuralism as they, 


“Gh consonant fashion, distinguish between the signifier and the signified. 


Thus, the arbitrary relation that governs signification is equated with the 


Pontingency upon which hegemony depends. The intellectual effort to 


bring this contingency into view, to expose what is necessary as contin- 
@ent. and to mobilize an insight into the political uses of this 
‘Contingency assumes the form of a structural analysis of language itself. 
And although some would surely argue that this move sacrifices the 
Materialist tradition of Marxism to a form of linguistic inquiry, Laclau’s 
Point is to show that this problem of representation has been at the 
heart of materialism, of the problem of hegemony, and of the articula- 
tion of powerful and persuasive resistance to the reified forms that the 
political field assumes. 

Much of Laclau’s argument here rests on the operative assumption 
that given social sectors and political formations that have not yet 
demonstrated the universalizing effects of their demands are ‘particular’. 
The political field is divided from the start, it seems, between those 


modes of resistance that are particular and those that successfully make 
the claim to universality. Those that make the latter claim do not lose 
their status as particular, but they do engage in a certain practice of rep- 
resentational incommensurability whereby the particular comes to stand 
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for the universal without becoming identical with it. Thus the p 
which constitutes only one part or sector of the sociopolitical field, p 
ertheless comes to represent the unive at t 
possibility for the principles of equality and justice that define the 


case that the particular now postures as the universal, usurping the ii 
versal in its name, but that the universal comes to be regarde! 
insubstantial unless the claims of the particular are included withing 
purview, 


This description surely fits some of the representational dilemmas 6 
movements of political enfranchisement, but there are some polities 
dilemmas of representation that it cannot fully address. For instanee, 1 
those cases where the ‘universal’ loses its empty status and comes 
represent an ethnically restrictive conception of community and Gite 
zenship (Israel), or becomes equated with certain organi 
kinship (the nucle 


r, heterosexual family), or with certain rac 
cations, then it is not just in the name of the excluded particulars t 
politicization occurs, but in the name of a different kind of universali 
Indeed, it may be that these alternative visions of universality ar 
embedded in so-called particular political formations of resistance tO 
begin with, and that they are no less universal than those that happen to 


enjoy hegemonic acceptance, The democratic struggle is thus not pri- 
marily one of persuasive synecdoche, whereby the particular comes to 
stand, compellingly, for the whole, N 


ither is the problem purely a log- 
ical one in which, by definition, the particular is excluded from the 
universal, and this exclusion becomes the condition for the relation of 
representation that the particular performs in relation to the universal. 
For if the ‘particular’ is actually studied in its particularity, it may be that 
a certain competing version of univer: 
movement itself, It mz 
of unive 


lity is intrinsic to the particular 
, be that feminism, for instance, maintains a view 


lity that implies forms of sexual egalitarianism which figure 
women within a new conception of universalization. Or it may be that 
struggles for racial equality have within them from the start a conception 
of universal enfranchisement that is inextricable from a strong concep- 
tion of multicultural community. Or that struggles against sexual and 
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jnation involve promoting new notions of peeing 
or fr ios of association that are universal in phere 3 “ ; 
a Se oation, seek to throw off some of the specific : hac : : 
= ‘norities live, and could, by extension, question the 
ee that conventional family structures 


hich s' OF 
Jock on legitimacy 


i “ relate a 
i t S ements will not be how to relal 
es for suc h movements 
s the que suion 


ar claim to one that is universal, where the se ssis is saat 
a the particular, and where the presumption Is that a logice 

nsurability governs the rel | 
rather, one of establishing practice 
of universality which, despite any apparent i¢ acts ; 
rlapping set of social anc 


ation between the two terms. It may 
s of translation among competing 
ygical incompau- 


evertheless belong to an ove 
may nevertheless g apne a 
jeal aims. Indeed, it seems to me that one of the tasks of the ee 
it Lefi is precisely to see what basis of commonality there might be 


: seis “aecninsesto: 
ti isti veme uch a basis without recourse 
jong existing movements, but to find s' 


i é aclau very possibly 
endental claims. One might argue and Laclau very P! , 
om mroiects. emerges 
id — that whatever set of debates or translative projects eme¢ = 
i : ¥ ; ne for Coe! er 
ong divergent aspects of the Left, they will vie for hege “ait und 

ifi ticular é substantive 
rubric of an empty signifier, and that the particular and “ sti 3K 
| lity will fi ace or yet 2 er rubric 
‘dlaims about universality will finally take place under yet anot or : 
: i i irre si : ecilic CON 
“Of universality, one which is radically empty, 1rr¢ ducible to speci aA 
r than the ongoing debate over Its possible 
as it 1S 


tent, signifying nothing othe ¢ ; : fen 
Meanings. But is such a notion of universality ever as emp Seika 
posited to be? Or is there a specific form of universality ie h ae 
claim to being ‘empty’? To quote Zizek again, in the ee x ih ae vi 
ultimate question is: which specific content has to be exc Re ty ee 
very empty form of universality emerges as the “battlefiele er ‘ = 
mony?’ And is it truly empty, or does it carry the trace of the ee oe 

al disruption of its own formalism? Lac au 
hen he writes in his first contribu- 
a neutral 


in spectral form as an intern 
himself gives support for this view w ap 
hon to this volume: ‘A theory of hegemony 1s not, in that sens 


i i or escription whose 
description of what is going on In the world, but a descriptio 


ility i ive eleme verning, from the 
very condition of possibility is a normative element governing: 


j A Yr S77 5 Ye ere ‘ould 
wt inni ever apprehe of “facts” as facts there 
very beginning, whatever apprehension 


be’ (EL, p. 80). 
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Laclau and Mouffe hav 


urgued that one task for the Left is q 
lish a chain of equivalence among competing groups, so that ea 
virtue of its own contingent and incomplete articulation, stm 
similar to the other, and this structurally common ‘lack’ beee 
basis for a recognition of a common constitutive condition, 
clear to me that each of the competing groups on the Left is prir 
structured by the lack which is said to be constitutive of identity, 
is not clear to me that all such groups are organized around the eo} 
of identity. A struggle 


against racism is not necessarily grounde 
identity-based set of claims, though it may have some of those el 
part of its movement. Similarly, a struggle to end homophobia 
be an identitarian project: it may be one that makes claims based 
wide range of sexual practices, rather than identities. What rema 
difficult to achieve, however, is 
muniti¢ 


strong coalition among minority @ 
and political formations that is based in a recognition ol 
overlapping set of goals. Can a translation be made between the so 


gle against racism, for instance, and the struggle against homopheb 
the struggle against the IMF in Second and Third World econom 
which involves making greater claims to sovereign self-determinati 
among those disenfranchised and gutted state economies and counter 
nationalist movements that seck to distinguish sel{-determination from 
violent forms of xenophobia and domestic racism? 

There are universal claims intrinsic to these particular movement 
that need to be articulated in the context of a translative project, but the 


iranslation will have to be one in which the terms in question are not 
simply redescribed by a dominant discourse 


for the translation to be in 
the service of the struggle for hegemony, the dominant discourse will 
pave to alter by virtue of admitting the ‘foreign’ vocabulary into its lex= 
jon. The universalizing effects of the movement for the sexual 
eafranchisement of sexual minorities will have to involve a rethinking of 
universality itself, a sundering of the term into its competing semantic¢ 
operations and the forms of life that they indicate, and a threading 
jogether of those competing terms into an unwieldy movement whose 
«ynity’ will be measured by 


Ss Capacity to sustain, without domesticating, 
jnternal differences that keep its own definition in flux. I do believe 
that, contra Zizek, the kinds of translations that are needed politically 
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nent with forms of multiculturalism, and that 
me : : a 
duce the politics of multiculturalism to the 


as a politics of 


engage 
mistake to re 
i ity. It is be 
icularity. It is run 
i F adjudicating and 
service of adjud ing 
4 alisms. 


tter understood, I believe : 
composing a movement of 


d overlapping unive 


ractice of logic, the politics of discourse, 
r and legitimating the liminal 


ee 10% is se fr m 
» that the intellectual can be at a radical distance fron 
: re ¥ ; re 1S 

although I am not sure I can return to Gramse 
* ' re: of BC -~mporary 
of the ‘organic’ intellectual, much as [ respect ea 7 S _ me 
; i bY zela Davis. 

i li - work and in the person oF Ang! 

that model in the wor p aa Da 
:.. I do not think that the role of the 


arty to it in this respect: BA 
[ am party to it in a ee 
a is to take new social movements as objects of intelle : 
‘ ical { res of their claim-making 
and derive from them the logical features of their claim-17 g 
E i Jaims themselves to see whether 
s, without actually studying the claims t ‘ : a 
: j . as é “n we make 
logic in question suits the phenomena at hand. When pond 
; i ibility of suc ements, and see 
aims about the conditions of possibility of such moveme es v8 
e: i i * Sé - é a pase 
B show that they are all constituted in the same way, anc 


itself, ve or need to take 
Paims on the nature of language itself, then we no longer ye 

; i or we can restrict ourselves to the 
Mhose social movements as our objects, for we can Fe strict ou 


SS erent age are not 
theory of language. This is not to say that theories of language a < 
, saan te y cee ye as of new socia 
important to figuring out the representational dilemmas of ne ee 
: ‘ rte ) ass! 
Movements. They manifestly are. But it seems important Ho ¥ a 
tans oe for articulation that govern the Le’ 
. particular challenges for articulation gi 
that the particular ch g cedipahesarseustiie 


very ‘conditions of possibility” are, of nec ssity. € iby deructuralise cone 
more generalized challenge of representation posed by — : 2 eA 
ditions of signification. We become nese os 
conditions of possibility of political life without tien We: Ms pce *: 
whether the dilemmas we assume to pertain cess ce n thre this 
work in the subject we purport to study. It will not se Pech 
a priori must be the case, that it follows from a goes! a et rend 
ing of language that it is the case, because language, we : senate 
has proved to be a more dynamic and complex phenor 
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Saussure or Husserl could have thought. So neither the gem 
understanding of language nor its 
supplies ( 


relation to the obje 
some) conditions of possibilitie 


can be taken for granted, 

My difference with Laclau on this matter becomes clear, Tb 
when we consider the way in which he defines the ‘logical’ 
analysis of social relations 


‘We are not, of course, talking about fo 


which is implicit in expressions such as “the log’ 


of kinship”, “the log 
of the marke 


, and so forth’ (EL, p. 76). He proceeds to charaet r 
this use of logic as ‘a rarefied system of objects, as a “grammar” or eh 
ter of rules which make some combinations and substitutions po: 
and exclude others’ (EL, p. 76). He follows this discussion with a set@ 
claims establishing this logic as synonymous with ‘discourse’ and “ 
symbolic’: ‘It is what, in our work [Laclau and Mouffe’s], we have called 
“discourse”, which broadly coincides with what in Lacanian theory 
called the “symbolic”’ (EL, pp. 76-7). Acknowledging, however, tha 
social practices cannot be reduced to expressions of the symbolic, h 
nevertheless seeks to identify the limit of antagonism with the Lacania 
notion of the Real. My impression is that this clustering together off 
logic, grammar, discourse and symbolic elides several issues in the phie 
losophy of language that have significant bearing on the arguments” 
being made on their basis. It seems problemat 
the logic of a social practice with its grammar, 


for instance, to identify 
r only because grammars 
work, as Wittgenstein remarked, to produce a set of use-based meanings 
that no purely logical analysis can uncover. Indeed, the move from the 
early to the late Wittgenstein is often understood as the turn away from: 
a logical analysis of language to that of the grammar of use. Similarly, 
the notion of a grammar is not fully coincident with the notion of dis- 
course developed by Foucault and elaborated in Laclau and Mouffe’s 
Hegemony and Socialist Strategy. Even for the Foucault of The Archaeology of 
Anowdledge, it is unclear whether ‘a discourse’ can be referred to as a 


static unity in the same way as a logic or a grammar can be.!? Moreover, 
that text also establishes discourse at a significant distance from both the 
structuralist account of 


‘language’ and the Lacanian symbolic. 
Over and against Saussure, Foucault emphasizes the importance of 
discontinuity and rupture, and offers a critique of transcendentality 
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vet full integrated into his analysis of discourse). 
hat work, he offers the figure of a structuralist 
that all language can be found to have a single, 
The voice he lends to this hypothetical ape 
adapted to that of a Lacanian who offers t oe 
hat critic remarks that he 
Sn their succession without 


ywer is nO 


could easily be : 
as the limit to language as such. 
accept the analysis of discourses 
them to something like a constituent ty, and ae 
discourses take their structure and possibility from . 
1c S ses ; i esi 
conception of language, “the language [langue] of our knc : 
yhic - are usi ere and now, the structural 
that language whic h we are using h ec Ba 
rse itself that enables us to analyse so many other ne ; e ‘ : 
that | -egard as irreducible’ (p. 201). In defending, 
at li age... we regard as irreduci : 
that language . . . we res r es PINON: 
a against the accusation that he forsakes the transcendentality 


fiscourse, Foucault serenely accepts the charge: 


activity’, and argues that 


I misunderstood the transcendence in discourse. . « - 


You are quite right: ' Lejue 
he speaking subject, it was not to discover 


If I suspended all reference to t t, it Acie 
1 or forms that could be applied in the same way by 


Jaws of constructior setae 
ive voice to the great universal dlis- 


Aa 6 - was it to g 
all speaking subjects, nor was IC (0 § z 
I] men [sie] at a particular per iod. On the 


rse that is common to a y ; s 
a s consisted of, how it 


contrary, my aim was to show what the difference : ee 
: he  mareive practice speak a 

was possible for men, within the same discursive practice, to S} 

ferent objects... [wanted . . . to ¢ 


the subject could occupy In the dive 


Jefine the positions and functions that 
rsity of discourse. (p. 200) 
i ‘nuity of ‘structure’ produces the 
Accordingly, the historicity and discontinuity of ‘structure’ pre ae 
A f iti ‘There is scourse to a - 
complex semantic field of the political. There is no recourse 
versal language, but neither is there recourse to ¢ hetiegettate 
single lack that underscores all discursive formations. Our ¢& 
erogencity is, in this sense, Irrevers' ble. ; a 
In concluding, then, I would like briefly to addre eas 
posed by Laclau, whether ‘the contingent dimension of polities [cé * 
arene i »(E 4 ill then turn to the 
thought within a Hegelian mould? (EL, p. 64). 1 will the 


icti $s only how 
practice of performative contradiction to suggest not pe 
ized at some distance from the problem 


to a single structure or a 


ess the question, 


performativity has been retheor! 
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of parody, but also how performativity might be thought ag 
assimilationist drift in the dis 


ourse of universality. 

Laclau is clearly right to insist that Hegel referred polities to 
whereas Gramsci identified the sphere of civil society as most erué 
the process of hegemonic rearticulations. But what Laclau di 
consider is the way a theory of cultural intelligibility can be deri 
Hegel quite apart from his explicit theory of the state. The sphe; 
‘Sittlichkeit’ that is formulated in both The Phenomenology of Spirit and 
Philosophy of Right designates the shared set of norms, conventions; 


values that constitute the cultural horizon in which the subject é 
into self-consciousness 


that is, a cultural realm which both constitu 
and mediates the subject's relation to itself. I would suggest that 
theory offers a separate ‘centre of gravity’ for Hegel’s 


social anal 
implying as it does that a changeable 


tof norms constitutes not 6 
the conditions of the subject’s self-constitution, but for any and all ¢61 
ceptions of personhood according to which the subject comes) 
understand him- or herself. These norms do not take any ‘necess 


forms, for they not only succeed each other in time, but regularly co 
into crisis encounters which compel their rearticul 


ion. If the think 
of contingency is to take place in relation to Hegel, it would have to bi 
in the context of this theory of Sitélichkeit. 


he fact that there are variout 
forms of recognition, and that the very possibility for recognition is co 
ditioned by the existence of a facilitating norm, is a contingent ane 
promising feature of social life, one that struggles for legitimation cannoU 
do without. 

Moreover, although Laclau insists on Hegel’s panlogicism, it 18 


unclear what he means by this or, indeed, what follows from it. The 
Phenomenology, for instance, operat 


irreducible to teleolog 


according to a temporality that is 
The closure of that text is not the realization of 
the State or the manifestation of the Idea in history. It is, significantly, a 
reflection upon the very possibility of beginning, and a gesture towards 
a conception of infinity which is without beginning or end and, hence, 
at a crucial distance from teleology. Indeed, the problem of naming 
that the Phenomenology demonstrates is not far from the problem of the 


name as it emerges in the context of discussions of hegemony. The ~ 


subject of that text emerges under one name (consciousness, 
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< Spirit, Reason), only to discover that its name must be 
ae fully into account the conditions of its 
It is never clear what final form those conditions must 
e haat the dynamic process of its own temporalization 
Be closure. Fitek also refuses the r ading of Begs ane 
a that all temporalization in his work is in ae < 
‘cal closure. Following the tradition my caress - . ye 
sade Hevel as introducing a problem of ume that ts a 
ket Ae canta Laie aE of the objest, the 
object which first appears turns out to have . 
* and so becomes subject to an Inversion on the 


snc 
jn order to take more 


tin which the 
c site as its essence Bees Buel ae ae Ga 
‘on of a retroactive constituuon of its ‘truth’. Whe reas I appre 
mphasis in Zizek, 1 am also compelled to caution against 
“ ai < j . ee , ae o . aks 
resolution of the Hegelian problematic in an aporia. One thir : 
sm, only to find that the identificatory source 0} 


F Eon Fe 
ce con is Fascism itself, and that Fascism depends essen 
ily on the kind of resistance one offers. Something comes ces 
ich examples that makes us mindful of a certain salen & ane id 
which prevails between terms of dominance age 2 aut ee yi : 
mination of dialectical inversion sufficient: And is it sufficien a 

P hegemony? M 
es ary to make a further Hegelian suggestion: that oy 
onfiguration within which dominance and resi tance arate “es el 
another needs to be revamped along lines which not only a, g 
Account the limitations of the former configuration, but produce a an 
expansive and more self-critical politics? Can the term asaya’ ‘ eS 
fenewed in another form that exceeds the instrumental uses to-which 
» Gan there be a more active sub- 


Fascism has subjected its predecessor ao : 
Bersion " Tas in that sabe more difficult to assimilate to the aut 
of Fascism itself? Central to the possibility of moving beyond es 
Aporetic structure of dialectical inversion is the recognitic yn on — 
ical conditions produce certain forms of binary oppostuons. a y i 
conditions, therefore, does the pc litical field appear (to some) to be we 
tured through the incommensurability of particular and sae 
Surely this was the kind of question Marx could have asked, es ee . 
Part of the Hegelian inheritance that he did not repudiate. Similarly, 
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under what conditions does the hegemonic field become , 
according to a different set of principles? Or, more specifi 
does resistance appear in a form that is so easily co-opted by th 
sition? What condition would have to be in place before we 
able to think resistance outside of this aporetic bind? Moving toy 
such a new configuration of resistance is like coming up with ¢ 
name to designate the situation in which resistance is reorganized 


the new name or the old name in reinscription, which not only 
account of its own historicity, but moves forward to a wager ona 
effective strategy. The future that the Hegelian operation opens up 
no guarantee of nece 


ary success, but it is a future, an open one, relate 
to the infinity that preoccupies Hegel’s non-teleological reflections @ 
time, and which surely has some resonance with the open-ended fut 
of hegemony on which both my interlocutors here also depend. 


posed each other is one that is led into er 


sis when the practice 6 
nomination becomes so profoundly equivocal that nothing and every 


Fascism, and the understanding of this equivocation precipitates a cr 
of sorts, one which calls for a new organization of the political field 
itself. This can be called a crisis or a passage of unknowingness, or it € 
be understood as precisely the kind of collapse that gives rise either toa 
new nomenclature or to a radical reinscription of the old. The risk here 
is that the dialectic can work to extend the very terms of dominance to 
include every aspect of opposi 
and carnivorous Hegel whose 


tion. This is the trope of the monolithie 
Spirit’ incorporates every difference into 
identity. But there is an inverse operation — one which is less well noted 
in Hegel, but which has its own insurrectionary possibilities. This is the 


scenario in which the dominant terms come into epistemic crisis, no 
longer know how to signify and what to include, and where the opposi- 
tion brings to paralysis the incorporative movement of dominance, 
laying the ground for the possibility of a new social and political 
formation. Although it does turn out in The Philosophy of Right, for 
instance, that the national state conditions every other sector of society, 


Might be tempted to applaud, 
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re case that the legal apparatus 
y only through being grounded 
-s and norms. The dependency 
like to pursue in closing 
he legal dimension of 


e Well, ivis equally tl 
ins it efficacy and legitimac 


gal network of cultural values anc 
‘ the question that I would 
-pendency of t 

an the dependency sie 
~d to counter the hegemony of the 


e sittlich 


sth ways, and 
Sibution is: how ¢ le 
cultural form be mobilize 


sroblem is to be found in the 
te on same-sex legal alliances or marriages. 
the homophobic arguments marshalled 
ave indicated above how these argu- 
ant legal entitlements 
r this 


the pressing instances of this } 
uro-American deba 
portant to counter 
these proposals, and Th 
fe work in the French context 
an and gay people. But the 1 
to be the primary goal of the 
metime, and whether it constitutes @ | 
atization or an assimilationist politi 
mment’s claim to be working in the direct pore re aan 
fe, In the bid to gain rights to marry, the mainstream gay | 


at an existing institution op’ 
ent has asked that an exisung ns J 
ee. e restricted to heterosexuals. It 


to deny import : 
nost pressing question Is whether 
lesbian and gay movement at the 
a radical step towards greater 
cs that mitigates against the 
ion of substantive social 


en its doors to same- 


partners, that marriage no longer b 
further argued that this move will mé 
ore egalitarian, extending basic rights to more : ’ 
sss by which such rights are unt \ 
and think that this represents something 
ffects of a particular movement. But 
gy claims that the peuton 
the military) extends the 


ike the institution of marriage 
citizens, overcoming 


versalized. We 
bitrary limits to the proce 


of the radically universalizing ¢ 
consider the fact that a critique of this strate 
in entry i - institution of marriage (or 
Br oe very snecraton aad in extending that power, exacerbates 
forms of intimate alliance that are legiti- 
This critique further claims 
secured only through estab- 
Jopt (in France, in certain 
*s health benefits, or the 
or indeed the right 
the body of 


power of the very institution 
the distinction between those 
mated by the state, and those that are not. 


that certain kinds of rights and benefits are 
s the right to ac 


1 status, such 
4) or the entitlement to a parmer 
from another individual, } 
iking or the right to receive t) 
e only some of the legal 


lishing mari 
parts of the L 
right to receive inheritance 
to executive medical decision-mé 
one’s dead lover from the hospital. These ar 
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consequences of marital status; there are, of course, sey 
of legitimation that are cultural and economic; and the 
stipulates some ways in which profitability can be see 
through establishing marital status, including the ability to 
dants in the 


. Thus the successful bid to gain aecess to 
effectively strengthens marital status as a state-sanctioned 
the exercise of certain kinds of rights and entitements; it si 
hand of the state in the regulation of human sexual beha 
emboldens the distinction between legitimate and illegiti 
partnership and kinship. Moreover, it seeks to reprivatize 
removing it from the public sphere and from the market, do 
its politicization has been very intense.!° 

‘Thus the bid to gain access to certain kinds of rights and entith 
that are secured by marriage by petitioning for entrance into tf 
tution does not consider the alternative: to ask for a deli 
precisely those rights and entitlements from the institution of mai 
itself. We might ask: what form of identification mobilizes the 
marriage, and what form mobilizes 
distinct? In the first cas 


its opposition, and are they ra 


common community with straight people who inhabit that institutt 
And with whom do they break alliance? They break alliance with p 
who are on their own without sexual relationships, single mothe! 
single fathers, people who have undergone divorce, people who @ 
relationships that are not marital in kind or in status, other lesbian, gaj 
and transgender people whose sexual relations are multiple (which doe 
not mean unsafe), whose lives are not monogamous, whose sexuality 
desire do not have the conjugal home as their (primary) venue, who 
lives are considered less real or less legitimate, who inhabit the mo 
shadowy regions of social reality. The lesbian/gay alliance with thes 
people — and with this condition — is broken by the petition for marriage: 
Those who seek marriage identify not only with those who have gained 
the blessing of the state, but with the state itself. Thus the petition not 
only augments state power, but accepts the state as the necessary venue 
for democratization itself. 


So, the claim to extend the ‘right of marriage to non-hetcrosexual 
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extend existing 


i é rks to 
» a claim that works ‘ 
ee t that those uni- 


1, but to the extent Mat Mos 5 
ate from the state legitimation © 
tof widening the gap ages 
ve =-only 
fi of sexu ange. Indee d, the ar 
ie i imating effects woulc 
2 jemocratization of legitimating effects wo : 
al de: “atiza gin ae va 
re “eas the precondition of legal entt 
: we eek ) 
move would actively seek 
non-state-centred forms 


at first to beac 
rsalizing director 

are those that eman 
the claim has the effec 


al exch: 


é return to 5 

rm, and to re ! : ; phil 
sossibility for multiple forms on the le 

Be sJear that | am not, 10 


its scome ¢ 

re it should bec ee, 
iew of political performativity which h 

ye dominant norm in of es 
Sometimes it is important to Te us 

to starve it of its strength. And there 
in this instance, 


dominant te 
jf augment the 
‘eivil society. He 
ee, arguing for av’ 
eo ssary to OCCUPY th 
bversion of its terms. 
Jet the term itself wither, 
x con ot sexuality beyond the : 
arriage’ but sexuality, 


der to produce an 


er to refusal which, 
dominant terms. 


i forms of 
jon i *marri : 

ution is not "ma sath ' 

ial basis for the state itself. As 


_as increasing 
as extended 
ging, the 


is subject to reite : 
alliance and exchange, the soc pees 
ig numbers of children are born outsice ios poe 
s of houscholds fail to replicate the family mete 
for the young, the ill and . 
complicated and less unt 


p systems develop to care } 

basis for the state turns out . be ah Feiner eet 
i rse - family permuts. / 

than the discourse on the y 


ivi ‘ . discourse would even- 
m the point of view of performativity, that the = AK suena 
; d on iy. as € € 
ly reveal its limited desc 
jong many that organize 
Thave been referring to this } 
that what is most important Is “ 
hot yet explained what it is to mal i 
whether it is always ve bal, how it is perlor Sa 
imagine that a political claim must or : se ara 
aims that ar anal) eee 
claims in all sorts of ways that are 1 
US politics, which has its equiv- 
somatic dimension 


riptive reach, av ywe 
human sexual life. ‘ 
solitical dilemma in ter 
) make certain kinds of 
ke a claim, what form n 
d. It would be a mistake to 
ed in language; 
anslatable into 


ms which suggest 
claims, but 1 have 
a claim takes, 


Certainly, media images make cl 
verbal speech. And lives make ; 
a phrase n 
ymething about the 


necessarily verbal. There }s 
alents elsewhere, which suggests s¢ 
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This will be no metalan- 
ll languages hail. It will 


ngle 


found. 
which a 
on which belongs to no sin 
ges, and has its final destina- 
k will be not to assimilate 


5 will have to be 


tbe the condition from 
and translati 


of the political claim. It is the exhortation: ‘Put your body, 
The line is usually understood to be the police line, the li 
you may not step without the threat of police violence. Buri 
line of human bodies in the plural which make a chain of femovemen! P 
which, collectively, exert the physical force of collective ment itsell es ity in order to house It 
not easy, as a writer, to put one’s body on the line, for the ae 


i shatter the con- 

sorms of dominance, but to shatter the = 

the line that is written, the one that bears only an indireet aan ae Sn eer 
body that i 


break-up of its regime, an 
hat are wrought 
g will not only 


ction 
transacuio! ; 
t between langual 


Indeed, the tas 


i C f speakabil 
ple into the 


the existing | 
jnance, to $ 
n that equivoc 
ards alternative 
ork of translation 
rate of its privileged status as the 
‘universal is articulated, but re-est 
Gon itself the human trace that forma 


its cond 


ion. The struggle to think hegemony a 
quite possible, however, without inhabiting precisely that line 
norms of legitimacy, increasingly adjudicated by state app: 


ation, track the 
versions of universality t 

itself, Such < penin 
1 itself. Such an oF j 
primary medium through 
ablish as the conditions of 
Jism has left behind, the 


the condition of suspended ontology. Those who should i 
included within any operation of the universal find themsi 
only outside its terms but as the very outside without whieh 
versal could not be formulated, living as the trace, the 
remainder, which does not have a home in the forward mareh 


universal. This is not even to live as the particular, for the parti Notes 

at least, constituted within the field of the political. It is to live , anges among the three of us. 
unspeakable and the unspoken for, those who form the blurred htt exchange follows upon several published exchanges itil 
background of something called ‘the population’, To make a elail da critique of Zizek's The Sublime Object of anise with the Real’. 1 also pub- 


doe 1993), in a chapter entitled 4 | P. pee 
Se ormancisn Yoststructuralism’, Diacritics 23.4 (Winter 


aclau's Emancipation(s) and Drucilla 
and I then published an exe hange 
-r 1995), an online journal 
as been republished in 


one’s own behalf assumes that one speaks the language in whi 
claim can be made, and speaks it in such a way that the claim 
heard. This differential among languages, as Gayatri Chakrave 
Spivak!” has argued, is the condition of power that governs the gl 
field of language. Who occupies that line between the speakable 
the unspeakable, facilitating a translation there that is not the simp! 
augmentation of the power of the dominant? There is nowhere else 
stand, but there is no ‘ground’ there, only a reminder to keep as om 
point of reference the dispossessed and the unspeakable, and to mi 
with caution as one trie 


d a piece entitled *Postmarxism and T 
8) 4-11, in which I review both Ernesto I 
Biel's The Philosophy of the Limit. Ernesto Laclau a i 
Ejournal called TRAN arts.cultures.media 11¢ ir ay 
fich also appeared in paperback form; this last exchang' 
. 27.1 
® Slavoj Ziz 
3. Slavoj Zize M 
4. Viake it that the reason ‘socia 
i i re i a Ci trat 

that, strictly speaking, there is no social con oe 
lation — that is, that the relation is 4 fantasy conditione 
ms + and Death, New York: Golumbia 
5. Judith Butler, Antigone’s Claim: Kinship bettoeen Life and Death, New Yo! 
University Press, forthcoming. 

6. David Schneider, A Critique of the 
Michigan Press 1984. 

7. See Pierre Clastres, Society 


Books 1987. 


pring 1997). os 

i Y 5 solow’ 
The Sublime Object of Ideology ee. 
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for instance, in terms of the Kantian notion of ‘enthusiastic 
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cynicism. Let us consider the two sides of the argument: unachiew 
Regulative Idea, and partial nature of the problems to be solved. 1 
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or when socialists spoke about the socialization of the means of 
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nee of class reductionism, does little to dispel pi 
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general matters. At this point I want to explain clearly why I dom 
share ZiZek’s view that the Political ‘can be operative only in so far @ 
“represses” its radically contingent nature, in so far as it undergoes a minemum 
“naturalization” ’, and the conclusion that ‘it is also impossible adequately 
represent/ articulate this very antagonism /negativity that prevents Society from ache 
ing its full ontological realization’ (SZ, p. 100). 1 do not disagree either wit 
Zizek’s analysis of the role of ideological fantasy or with his conclusio} 
that when ‘this very impossibility is represented in a positive element 
inherent impossibility is changed into an external obstacle’ (SZ, p. 100 

What I would, however, put into question are two things: (a) that thé 
relationship between impossibility and external object is a purely arbi- 
trary one; (b) that impossibility itself can be represented only through @ 
purely arbitrary projection. On the first point, I would argue that 
although the gap between an event’s ability to bring about the fullness of 
society and its ability to solve a series of partial problems can never be 
properly bridged, the latter is not simply the result of an arbitrary 
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renunciation of any real attempt to overcome the existing ¢ 
eral regime’ (SZ, p. 95). The difficulty with assertions like 
mean absolutely nothing. | understand what Marx meant by 5 
the capitalist regime, because he made it quite explicit seve 
also understand what Lenin or Trotsky meant for the same; 
in the work of ZiZek that expression means nothing ~ unless 
secret strategic plan of which he is very careful not to inform: 
Should we understand that he wants to impose the dictators 
proletariat? Or does he want to socialize the means of produce 
abolish market mechanisms? And what is his political strategy 
these rather peculiar aims? What is the alternative model ©} 
that he is postulating? Without at least the beginning of an 
these questions, his anti-capitalism is mere empty talk. 

But perhaps Zizek has something more reasonable in 
instance, the overcoming of the prevalent neoliberal economic model 
the introduction of state regulation and democratic control of the @ 
omy, so that the worst effects of globalization are avoided. If that is} 
he means by anti-capitalism, I would certainly agree with him, 
would most of the ‘postmodernists’ against whom his polemic is ad 
It is certainly true that a mainly cultural Lefi has not paid enough atte 
to the economic iss ince the welfare state model disintegrated. Bui 
order to start doing so, it is necessary to take into account the structur 
changes in capitalism over the last thirty years and its social effects, son 
of which have been the disappearance of the peasantry, the drastic fall 
numbers of the working class, and the emergence of a social stratificatiol 
quite different from that on which Marxist class analysis was based. 

To conclude: I think that Zizek’s political thought suffers from a ce! 
tain ‘combined and uneven development’. While his Lacanian tools 
together with his insight, have allowed him to make considerable 
advances in the understanding of ideological processes in contemporary 
societies, his strictly political thought has not advanced at the same pace, 
and remains fixed in very traditional categories. But this unevenness is 
the law of intellectual work. I remember that the late Michel Pécheux 
said that the great encounter of the twentieth century never took place: 
Freud and Lenin discussing the Saussurean notion of ‘value’ in a coach 
on the Orient Express decorated by the Futurists. 
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itself, living its own particularity as a moment or link ina 
alences that transcends and, in this way, universalizes it. 
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the set of equivalential meanings associated with it. Front Populaire des= 
ignated an alliance of political forces, but in the political climate of the 
France of the 1930s it raised a wide variety of social hopes that far 
exceeded its actual political reality. 
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second best, something to which we have to resign ourselves b 
fullness of society is not immediately given, but has to be lak 
constructed through a system of mediations? 
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examples). Of course, Laclau would have answered 
universal theory of hegemony is not simply neutral, 
involves the practical stance of ‘radical democracy’; 
answer would be that, precisely, I do not see in what specific 
way the very universal notion of ‘hegemony’ is linked to. 
ethico-political choice. And — as I have already argued in 
tribution to this debate — I think the key to this ambig 
unresolved question of the historicity of the assertion of histori 
itself in Laclau’s (as well as Butler’s) theoretical edifice. 
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Cultural Studies. Cultural Studies, as a rule, involves the stance of ¢ 
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although it is zmposstble, this philosophical stance is simultaneously 
unavoidable. (Derrida makes the same point apropos of the well-kno 
historicist thesis that the entire Aristotelian ontology based on the t 
modes of being is an effect/expression of Greek grammar: the problem 
is that thes reduction of ontology (af ontological categories) to an effect of gram 
presupposes a certain notion (categorical determination) of the relationship betwet 
grammar and ontological concepts which is itself already metaphysical-Greek,'*) 
We should always bear in mind this delicate Derridan stance 
account of which he avoids the twin pitfalls of naive realism as well as 
direct philosophical foundationalism: a ‘philosophical foundation’ 
our experience is impossible, yet necessary — although all that we percei 


So deconstructionism involves two prohibitions: it prohibits the 
empiricist approach (let us examine the material in question 
as well as global non- 


‘naive’ } 
carefully, then generalize hypotheses about it. . 
historical metaphysical theses about the origin and structure of the 
universe. And it is interesting to note how the recent cognitvist backlash 


against deconstructionist Cultural Studies violates precisely these two 
prohibitions. On the one hand, cognitivism rehabilitates the empiricist 


freshness of approaching and examining the object of research w ithout 
the background of a global theory (at last one can study a film or a 


a global theory of Subject and 


group of films without having to poss lobe a 4 
Tdeology . . .). On the other hand, what indicates the recent rise of 
quantum physics popularizers and other pro ponents of the so-called 
Third Culture if nota violent and aggres ive rehabilitation of the most 
fundamental metaphysical questions (what is the origin and the putative 
end of the universe, etc.)? The explicit goal of people lik Stephen 
Hawking is a version of TOE: the endeavour to discover a basic formula 
of the structure of our universe that one could print and wear on a T- 
shirt (or, for a human being, the genome that identifies what I objectively 
am), So, in clear contrast to the strict Cultural Studies prohibition of 
direct ‘ontological’ questions, the proponents 0 r Third Culture approach 
the most fundamental ‘metaphysical’ issues (the ultimate constituents of 
reality; the origins and end of the universe; the nature of consciousness; 
how life emerged: etc.) undaunted — as if the old dream which died 
“With the demise of Hegelianism — of a broac synthesis of metaphy sics 
and science, the dream of a global theory of all grounded in exact sci- 


pre-understanding, this horizon itself remains ultimately impenetrab 
Derrida is thus a kind of metatranscendentalist, in search of the cond 
tions of possibility of philosophical discourse itself — if we miss 
precise point, that Derrida undermines philosophical discourse 
within, we reduce ‘deconstruction’ to just one more naive histori 


bility is not accounted for within the framework of his theory, retorte 
cheerfully: “These kinds of questions do not concern me: they belong! 
the police discourse with its files constructing the subject’s identity!” 

In other words, the ultimate lesson of deconstruction seems to be 
one cannot postpone the ontological question ad infinitum. That is to 
what is deeply symptomatic in Derrida is his 
one hand, the hyper- 


illation between, on 
:If-reflective approach which denounces the que 
tion of ‘how things really are’ in advance, and limits itself to third-le 
deconstructive comments on the inconsistencies of philosopher B’s ré 
ing of philosopher A, and, on the other, direct ‘ontological’ asserti 
about how differance and archi-trace designate the structure of all li 
things and are, as such, already operative in animal nature. One shou 
not miss the paradoxical interconnection of these two levels here: 
very feature which forever prevents us from grasping our intended objet 
directly (the fact that our grasping is always refracted, ‘mediated’, 
decentred otherness) is the feature which connects us with the 
proto-ontological structure of the universe. . . . 


entific insights, is coming alive again. . . . 

On a different level, this circular mutual implication which is charac- 
teristic of deconstructionism proper is also discernible in political 
Philosophy, Hannah Arendt! articulated refined distinctions between 
Power, authority and violence: Power proper is at work neither in organ- 
Wations run by direct non-political authority (by an order of command 
that does Hot rely on politically grounded authority: the Army, the 
Church, the school) nor in the case of the direct reign of violence 
terror), Here, however, it is crucial to insist that the relationship between 
Political powe 
Tot only 


ind pre-political violence is one of mutual implication: 
is (political) power always-already at the root of every 
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apparently ‘non-political’ relationship of violence; viol 
necessary supplement of power. That is to say: it is true th; 
violence and direct relationship of subordination in 
Church, the family, and other ‘non-political’ social forms 
‘reification’ of a certain ethico-political struggle and decision = { 
a critical analysis should be to discern the hidden political proce: 

tains all these ‘non~’ or ‘pre-political’ relationships. In human 
political is the englobing structuring principle, so that every ne 
tion of some partial content as ‘non-political’ is a political 
excellence. At the same time, however, a certain excess of non 
lence is the nece: 


ssary supplement to power: power always has 
an obscene stain of violence — that is to say, political space 
‘pure’, it always involves some kind of reliance on ‘pre-political” 

The relationship between these two implications is asymi 
first mode of implication (every violence is political, ground 
political decision) indicates the overall symbolic overdetermini 
social reality (we never attain the zero-level of pure violence; 
is always mediated by the eminently symbolic relationship of 
while the second mode of implication indicates the excess of 
in every symbolic edifice. Similarly, the two deconstrue| 
prohibitions/implications are not symmetrical either: the fact thi 


between concept and metaphor) indicates the irreducible symbdl 
overdetermination, while the fact that all concepts remain ground 
metaphors indicates the irreducible excess of some Real. 

This double prohibition that defines deconstructionism bears cl 
and unambiguous witness to its Kantian transcendental philosophic 


s (which, to avoid misunderstanding, is not meant as a criticism 


naive empiricist approach to reality; on the other, it involves the pro! 
bition of metaphysics, that is, of the all-encompassing world-view that 
provides the noumenal structure of the Whole universe) characteristi¢ of 
Kant’s philosophical revolution? In other words, one should always bear 
in mind that Kant, far from simply expressing a belief in the constitutive 
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guably, the French notion 
ption, exerted a strong 
supreme example of 
American reception 


aware of a disavowed part of herself. The ‘drama of false are of its own “repressed” truth (ar! 


ances’ thus realizes its truth: the evil onlooker’s ‘pleasurably a 
viewing’ externalizes the repressed aspect of the falsely aceu 
ject. The interesting point is that although, in the second vers 
censorship distortion is corrected, the first version is, as a rule, 
ered far superior to its 1961 remake, mainly because it 
repressed eroticism: not the eroticism between Martha and J 
eroticism between Martha and Karen ~ although the girl’s ace 
concerns the alleged affair between Martha and Joe, \ 
attached to Karen in a much more passionate way than Joe x 
rather conventional straight love .... The key to the ‘drama 6 
appearances’ is therefore that, in it, less overlaps with more. On 
hand, the standard procedure of censorship is not to show tht 
hibited) event (murder, sex act) directly, but in the way it is refle 
the witnesses; on the other hand, this deprivation opens up a Sf 
be filled in by phantasmic projections ~ that is to say, it is possibl 
the gaze which does not see what is actually going on clearly cs 


Be aw tru 
it is res sperce 
wir. although it is the result of misp 


hence on American film-making). Is not 3 ; 
jroductivity of the external misperception te ee 
errida? Did it not — although it clearly was a hah eee ast a 
pactive productive influence on Dertide saat — ana 
front ethico-political issues more directly? “ Mert 
ion of Derrida in this sense a kind of pharma eiere . 
‘original’ Derrida himself ~ a aie age RSA ac ano 
fnal and at the same time keeping It alive: “s ‘ ae conan 
so much ‘alive’ if we were to subtract from his we ! 


b 
perception? 


From alienation to separation 
ion of ‘concrete universality’, | can finally pee se 
antian formalism: her notion that Lacan hy oe 
Similarly, the notion of noir (or of ‘poststructuralist deconstruct Bes the symbolic order into an ahistorical fixed Eye . assess 
ism’, for that matter), although it results from a limited fedetermine the scope of the subject’s intervention, e t “ pee 
perspective, perceives in its object a potential which is invisible tou $4 priori unable actually to resist the symbolic pn be ; : cane 
who are directly engaged in it. That is the ultimate dialectical parad@ cally, So what is the Lacanian ‘big Other’ as the Seca es sy oan’ 
truth and falsity: sometimes, the aberrant view which misreads a SI : ‘ finition from Hegel - anise £4 33) 
tion from its limited perspective can, by virtue of this very limitat ts intestines outside be a ces 
perceive the ‘repressed’ potential of the observed constellation. [tis ption of ——— 
that, if we submit productions usually designated as noir to a clos€] 
torical analysis, the very concept of film noir loses its consistency, 4 
disintegrates; paradoxically, however, we should none the less insist 
Truth is on the level of the spectral (false) appearance of noir, NOU 
detailed historical knowledge. The effectiveness of this concept of 
that which today enables us immediately to identify as noir the 
scene from Lady in the Lake, the simple line of a dialogue in which @ 
detective answers the question ‘But why did he kill her? Didn’t he 10s 
her?’ with a straight “That is reason enough to kill’. 
Furthermore, sometimes the external misperception exerts a pM 
ductive influence on the misperceived ‘original’ itself, forcing it @ 


fer this clarificat 


not less. iler’s criticism of K 


Wder? A seemingly eccentric de 
re (that of a plant as an animal with i : 
ofers, perhaps the most succinct deseri 
centrement is about. 
Let us again approach this via Die ‘ ie 
ipreme god, is split between his respect for the sners = 
Wadvocated by his wife Fricka) and his admirauon for the none dere 
Tove (ady« cated by his beloved rebellious ea ere ieee 4 
the brave Siegmund, after escaping with the beautiful : & panes 
© cruel Hunding, has to confront Hunding n ae ewe ues 
Violates Wotan’s explicit order (to let Siegmund be ki a ena 
her disobedience, Briinnhilde claims that by trying to he of “S Say 
She has actually carried out Wotan’s own disavowed true will ~ ina way 


Q > - Wotan, a part he had to 
“She is nothing but this ‘repressed’ part of Wotan, a } 


Walkiire, in which Wotan, the 
dlink of marriage 
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renounce when he decided to yield to Fricka’s pressure . . 
Jungian reading, one could thus claim that Fricka and Briinnhild 
well as other lesser gods who surround Wotan) merely externalize 
ferent libidinal components of his personality: Fricka, as the defen 
of the orderly family life, stands for his superego, while Briinnh 
with her passionate advocacy of free love, stands for Wotan’s un 


strained love passion. 
For Lacan, however, it is already going too far to say that Fricka 


Briinnhilde ‘externalize’ different components of Wotan’s psychert 
subject’s decentrement is original and constitutive; ‘I’ am from 


very outset ‘outside myself”, a bricolage of external components — Wot 
does not merely ‘project’ his superego in Fricka, Fricka is his superé 
just as Hegel claims that a plant is an animal that has its intestines 6 
side its body, in the form of its roots embedded in the earth. So — 


plant is an animal with its intestines exterior to itself, and if, in con 
quence, an animal is a plant with its roots within itself, then a hu 
being is biologically an animal, but spiritually a plant, in need of fi 
roots — is not the symbolic order a kind of spiritual intestines of 
human animal outside its Self: the spiritual Substance of my being, 
roots from which I draw my spiritual food, are outside myself, em 
ied in the decentred symbolic order? This fact that, spiritually, ma 
remains an animal, rooted in an external substance, accounts for 
impossible New Age dream of turning man into a true spiritual ani 


floating freely in spiritual space, without any need for substantial root 
outside himself. 
So what is decentrement? When Woody Allen made a series of 
public appearances before journalists in the wake of his scandalous 
separation from Mia Farrow, he acted in ‘real life’ exactly like neuroti¢ 
and insecure male characters in his films. So should we conclude that! 
‘he put himself in his films’, the main male characters in his films are” 
half-concealed self-portraits? No — the conclusion to be drawn is exactly 
the opposite: in ‘real life’, Woody Allen identified with and copied a cer= 
tain model that he elaborates in his films — that is to say, it is ‘real life” 
that imitates symbolic patterns expressed at their purest in art. However, 
the ‘big Other" is not simply the decentred symbolic ‘substance’; the fur- 
ther crucial feature is that this ‘substance’ is, in its turn, again 
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in a state of suspension of 
The knowledge the sceptc 
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of social life? It is rue that the Lacan of the 1940s and 
an elements of such conservative cultural criticism: his 
Tort from the 1960s onwards, however, is to break oul of this 
se the fraud of paternal authority (rejecting also the 
jution that one should obey the Power even if one 
false /illegal origins). Furthermore, this reference to 
Jows us tO answer Butler's pommt that the Lacanian big 
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ge in its inverted-truc form. Their guilt resided in their very 
Assertion of innocence which means that they thought more about their 
insignificant individual fate than about the larger historical interests of 
the Party (which needed their § crifice) — what made them guilty was this 
abstract individuality vhich underlay their stubborn ¢ ( 
They were thus caught in a strange forced choice: 
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even more guilty. On the other hand, this 
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nonexistent. 
tension between guilt and anxiety: the Party leaders needed qf 


} ry a } tc fa n vere 
ct it emotionally, acung and behaving as if this fact we 
accused’s conf 


if such a gap is con. stitutive of my (self-) ee ct 
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; ar as, for Freud, anxiety is the 
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consciousness, in effect, 


reje 
What, howeve 


ion of guilt in order to avoid the unbearable anviet 
having to admit that ‘the big Other does not exist’, that the histo: 
Necessity of the Progress to Communism is an inconsistent phanta 
fake. 
And perhaps, in so far as the ultimate name for the decentt 
symbolic place that overdetermines my speech is the Freudian ‘un 
scious’, I am even tempted to risk a kind of rehabilitation” 
consciousness: if, in psychoanalys 


consequence, ae ‘ 
ynconscious belief, of " siloe 
attachment’, to use Butler’s term): In o : 
‘universal affect’ that signals the primorel | 
distance from) the scene of incestuous jourssance, 3 ee8 
So when Butler asks the rhetorical question 


guilt is ultimately unconscious (ne 
only in the sense that the subject is unaware of his or her guilt, but al 


equals anxiety 


in the sense that he or she, while experiencing the pressure of guil 
unaware of what he or she is guilty of), what then if anxiety, as 
counterpoint of guilt, should be linked to consciousness? The status 
consciousness is much more enigmatic than it may appear: the more it 
marginal and ephemeral character is emphasized, the more the qu 
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: 4 e practice, and that that pracuce I ns 
ts, 4 he to the sphere of action, and ree ibe . ae - 
i. habituated form of knowledge. Spec sir ie 
arvele i > writing, Marx clarihes (1 
ee: 1 ‘reflection’ in this early piece of writing, ae eae 
- realize itself, to make the world adequate sae 
ae is also its loss’ (p. 10). For philosophy 
genanine sts ideality, and that loss 


as an embod- 


f be 
. own goals would 0 
. : is opposed js, on th 


nst it, as the realized st nds to the w 
hilosophy in its not-yer? 
ins at a distance from the 
is the condition of 
ground for 


I provide this excursus into Aristotle in order to pose the ques 
what kind of knowledge we are pursuing here. Ernesto Laclau@ 
Chantal Moutffe have named the Verso series in which this text appt 
‘phronesis’, and this suggests that whatever theoretical work is p 
under that rubric will have action as its implicit end. It seems import 
to note that Aristotle leaves us with a certain ambiguity: with the 
of practical wisdom, he introduces a kind of knowledge without 
right political action is impossible. But with intellectual wisdom, he 8 
guards a certain kind of intellectual inquiry from the constt 
imposed upon thought by the implicit or explicit reference to del: 
tion and action. Which kind of inquiry do we offer here? And does 6 
own writing get caught up in this difficulty, re-elaborating its irresolut 
in contemporary terms? Do we perhaps know ‘extraordinary, wond 
difficult, and superhuman things’, but are the 


Jeological view 
as the world 
ys Important 


live consciousness here: 
tarry a double-edged demand, one tines: 
other against philosophy itself . He ie itself, appea 
Appears as a relationship inverted 1 id an action contra 
finall | Consciousnesses as a double one, @ demand - | distance on the 
inaily, usele “ tie) . ed). To gain critical aiste nmeceren 
Siete : f : i ? . emphasis added). 10 84i » demand of critical- 
is ‘use’ the standard by which to judge theory’s value to politics? BP p10; be , demand for philosophy, the dem is Pane 
_ d VES Stor ake Ms give agg. there IS 4 ie 6 x ssible. And yet, 
Basvvabie. Tieartond >to lel disetsition Ti: Make a o-, ise the given as the extent of the sere acne requires 
y itself to retus E * 5 . yal s : 
Temak 3 rid according to the idea that philosop ‘ 
jake the wor a ‘: . te St tane 
i nen is simulta 
the dissolution of philosophy itself that 


ous with its 
Tealization. 


Philosophical’,? Marx notes that the very distinction between the phue 
sophical, as a domain of pure thought, and the world, as that which 
concrete and actualized, must be read symptomatically as a SP. 
produced by the conditions of the modern world. With a certain amount 
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al sensibility i crafted in part from 
alism, and I have offered my critical ques- 
} One can see this argued in various 
s Derrida, Gayatri 
Nancy, not to 


ys whose politic 


thinke’ 


s of pos structur 
essay 


Homi Bhabha, Jacque 
sonnolly and Jean-Luc 


lume. 


‘ Our contemporary situation is, howey 
since the value of ‘realization’ has itself co a a 
clerics of the ideal of radical equaling 
raeptioi A of wealth, was taken up By pa 
: mposing on populations certain ki yucilla Cornell, 
nd Spivak, William C 


plans that not only fortifie 
tion and control : fortified the state as a centralized 
2 rol, but undercut ba «erlocutors in this v 
jnterlocutors in Uns Vo 
gh | have ar ued that ‘unrealizability’ as a value 
in form of political pessimism, I return to 
ather that the reason for preserving th 


a separate 


can register 


it now to 


he ideal- 
inal realization, is precisely to 
I believe that Laclau, Zizek 
differ on how that 
or logic it is to be 
as a ‘critical’ intel- 
_ as Marx would 
ality of the 


a cer 
ferent point. Ig 
jstance to a full or f 
its dissolution. Yet, even though 
jost fundamental of points, we 
rstood, through what language 
what it means to function 
a certain distance not 
and the actu 
givenness of any of 


pia can be understood preci 
ih creado re-elaborate a radical democratic 
eon oa fae mands a critical relationship to ‘realizai 
ght such ideals to be realized, if they are 

see mete and at what price? Do these aco 
a ara te what extent has Manaed eal 
pnesteet Siew weed we considered in the context of 
ite ht 4 ne meeprcenietios or ‘realization’ of 
ce eerie a a certain violent imposition? Whi 
i ne of ak the ideal? Moreover, what h 
Mion? wr ity and the futurity which is essential to de 
me Lee - htc process, one whose ‘closur 
raiuicgttad me, : ‘ ation ~ to re-cite Marx ~ would be its le 
pes ‘eneei ; uf COR MEABEH toa conception of de 
re asa Mt aan te unconstrained by teleology, and 
aa nies ae Sate of its ‘realizations’ requis ad 
ees eee de fe rs realization permanently. Paradoxiea 

somes avi “s meestiiia of hegemony elaborated in these pi 
Aiea ae 85 eels Mouffe’s Hegemony and Socialist a 
y is secured precisely through its al 


mocracy, its 


ee on this 1 
js to be unde 
ptualized. Moreover, 
involves maintaining 
eit — between the ideali 
id, but between the idealit 
modes of instantiation. 
it is my view that no a priori 
ing to suffice, since the a priori 
under radical scrutiny 
This does not me 
Jer to proceed with 
as it wer 


ty of philosophy 
y of the ideal and the 


nensurability is 


{eparture will 
logmatic 


account of this incomn 
as a heuristic point of d 


if it is not to function as a ¢ 
an that Lam unw illing 


an analysis. 


to come 
pment in theory construction. 
Stake certain notions for granted in or¢ 
even if one deploys the “a priori’ un! 
ger functioning as an epi temological 
peatable figure, a linguistic citation, one 
Of the term as a circulating trope within a disc 
tecommend a hyperer' ality that puts every Wo! 
into quotation marks. On the contrary: it seems important sometime 
let certain signifiers stand, assume a status of givenness, 
s, if only to see how they work as they are put to use 
scially when they have become forbidden 
This willingness to let the signifier 
utting that same 


it is no 


der erasure, 
foundation. Lt is operating 
that takes the fe yundational use 
ourse. Indeed, L would not 


rd in such discussions 
sto 


asa 


Now this may be é ; stance to realizati 
read these ae se melmen in which a self-defined eo a 
ee eae ee oheer t ink that this insight is, in fact, pa 
ne . of activism itself. This le part of the 
sare nor ante .or eve aN: 
are ake ea : vents or institutional occasions in which 
they are), democrac 4 ie uses goals are achieved (and th 
»cracy itself remains unachieved — that particule 


at a certain 


Aoment of analy: 
in the context of a reading, espe 
scourse. 
e is not the same as P 
is surely one such term 
rm does not mean th 


territory within a dominant di 
congeal at the moment of us 
Signifier off-limits. The ‘social’ 
The fact that I agree to use the te 


) in my analysis. 
at I take it as a 


and legi 

that it is essenti . 

is essentia ee i 

ki eeu ect al to this practice to remain, in some per 
a his valorization of unrealizability can b : ae 

y can be found in seve! 


ative victories 
tories do not exhaust the practice of d 
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linguistic practices 


elations to the 
able to establish 


yen if Laclau is 
about my position, he 
relations, separating 
the fundamental 


return logical r 
red. Thus, ¢ 


‘given’, but only to insis ree 
Ghaveliallensasies sist Upon iS Imports 
is still at mined the job, but I assure ee 
pence eae piensa asa sphere has its histo: ; 
hg seediveie ne ae especially in the tensions Fe 
fare Yanngisalo wet and sociology, between the a i 
oi tne ‘aps the social and the structural (see CG . 
dational status of ee e engage in a sociologism that p 
hacen aid ee causalities. On the contrary, I 
parle eis pcan term now signifies somethia of 
tion tend either He ote of the @ priori structures, A ; 
eee eetns piel ae ‘social’ as its prehistory ie 
lates. Indeed, one mi : example for the pre-social stru 
‘acid peneseeg ng ihe ae argue that formalism provokes a1 
aathics Fei i Ses Me of be simultancous exclusion and s 
phenehoriiaca ce y itself." It is not that in using the ter : 
HB aa tal re or, indeed, in a ‘purely referential m 
PS MaRS ktm syROM yous with ‘the given’, al 

The category of ieee that calls for critical attest . 
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theory of discourse. It z - language in relation to power and, h 
dimension of fingetie : s iraq for a critical relation to ee ; 
make formalism ate gh ni aneng what suppressions and exel 
Moreover, it offers a perspe: tquesion that Marx was very keen se to do, however, 
edge, to the extent that ot on embodiment, suggesting that ki debate among US about to how to grasp tl 
a sphere of pertorcaatety alba as habitus (Bourdieu),® .. Peemonic rearticulation. if openly worry about the de 
do without. Indeed, if onei Sana ce of political articulation >and I think that if the linguistic turn in polities that we 
tes etete ann oa al nv ae 
tere : ral sites of political Lanes norms will eme hilosophical Investigations. I agree, for instance, 
social that is settled, but it does sea station. This is not a view to be ask {is ‘whether concrete S¢ ycieties, 
iar sites of analysis that ee Seine a series of politically ¢0 ss, tend to generate 
sane tie ae i apie pee account of the emp a 
SeHoemranen ake the point proffered by Wittgenstei be 
pean ‘ ees in the i etter A ee. E sign. | am 
Rawinaedanien. hs ie weed does not correspond to the cat 

e contrary, that grammar induces loc ae F 


ary tO 
ngende 
contradictory 
here of logical 
ailing to engage 


are © 
remains within 


ically 
mined sP 
ice, and so f 
mt between US: 
ir Laclau engages 
F I think it is best not to re 
i his description of my criticism 
a certain agg n which I di 
a result, much of what he produce 
actic than clear argument. It is, I believe, 
t Ido not see a value in the ‘positivizal 
place of the unspeakable and unrepresentable 
field refutes that. Neither have | ever 
}. And I certainly agree with the claim 
jtext is an important and nec- 
and I have argued 
I will be for- 
that are more 


logic from lin- 
1 terms of 


disputation of my 


a discursive 
t basis. 1 


soint-by-poin 
a ‘war machine’ 


at length in 
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as part of 
© not me 
s by way of argu- 
nonsensical 


ressio! an to embody, 


to me 
that as 


tion of 
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for instance, tha 
f, My view on the 
fe social and discursive 
that language is pre-socla 
analysis of what constitutes a CO! 
jot think contexts are ‘given’, 
than a decade. So [hope 
spond to criticisms 


y question. Idor 
pst that in my work for more 
bit 1 fail, as | endeavour to do, to re’ 


herant than phil« ssophically sound. 
at | do hoy is to insist that we 


do have an impor- 

he dynamism of 
gradation of the 
ach rep- 
s that 


Sent become 
date Wittgenstein’s I 
fat one of the key questions 
tof movements inherent to their very concretene 
fiers which are tendentially empty’ (EL, p- 191); 
pest to think that ‘emptines For him, 
n be derived from a theory of the 
ht to be the unit of analysis, and 
resituated within discursive practices. 
along different lines, and return to 
problem of historicity. 
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Whether the sign must itself be 
Moreover, 1 understand the negative 
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My thought in my first contribution here was to rely on 
into question this kind of formalism, but Zizek rejoins that 
us how theorization itself is prompted by something’ wl 
fully grasped within the terms of theory, and he proceeds 
‘Real’ as the way to refer to this motivating ‘X’. Thus his vi ; 
a quandary for me, for it is unclear how best to include Heg 
which we share. The interesting irony is that for Zizek, the t 
offers a theory of reflexivity that is transcendental a its scope 
transcendentality now indicates, through the figure of extimit 
gap or fissure within its structure. So it seems important lo recog 
this is not traditional transcendentality at work in Zizek’s theo 
malism is disrupted by a radical gap or fissure within its strue! 
a gap or negation that remains in a relation to that which is 
its presence? In other words, is this a determinate negation ( 

sort, one which is defined by precisely what it negates? Or is: 

think Zizek would insist — an indeterminate negation an or 

power of negation, one might say, which forms the condita A 

stitutive ‘principle’ of every object constituted within its field? 

this negativity as indeterminate, as I believe the doctrine of 
requir 


s, is thus quite different from reading it as determinat 
latter view alone lets us ask why and how certain kinds of unspeak 
ities structure the discourses that they do, I fear that my interlocutol 
consider this ‘ 


an ‘economy-cla 
be able to ask after the foreclosed and unspeakable as the asysté 
condition of a particular operation of discourse. This seems espe 
true of formal discourses which refuse to acknowledge their gro 
in non-formalizable practices.’ 
; But perhaps the political project of hegemony has diverged 
time. I still wonder how one might proceed with a radical interrog a 
of what Laclau terms u 
to identify that tas 


‘new social movements’ 


and I would be reluetal 
with a transcendental analysis of the a priori cone 


seems to me to be quite difficult to read social movements; 
interpretative practice is necessary, especially when those moveme 


may not be indisputably new, when there is a question of whether the 


share a s ~ — 
hare a structure, and how any common structure or comm 


conventional empiri al analys 


Tures the field of appearance. 
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1 can be known? From what vantage point does that 
and what role does the 


ne into view, ; is 
g and constitutir ive object 
stion, it seems, 
identificatory processes 
a loss of foundation - 

‘new’ social 
or whether 


ating conditior 
condition cor 
int play in framin: ; 
estion? This becomes 4 crucial que be 
4 ymine whether a ‘lack’ at the heart of all : 
mutes the common condition amon 
jdentity projects (and, by implication, Ww ne ei? 
4 adequately read as identity movements), arr 
sractice by which ‘Jack’ is consistently attributec 
, ationalist condition 1s itself the 
estion itself reveals a 


if it does, 
ng the interpretat 
when one seeks 


ther all 


ments can be 


erpretative 
nts as the 
ion of their constitu 


nension to the task of 


ir non-found 
tion. The qu 
reading social m 
d. The theory that attributes the lack to the 
condition of the attributed lack, so it 
pertc yrmative func- 
ject itsel 
a certain reflex- 


h moveme 
a a ovements that 
eneuuic dir 
mot, it seems, be avoide' 
ement itself becomes the 
adjudicate what belongs to the 
as it were, to the © 


comes necessary to 
of theory, and what belongs, 


that the theorist must engage In a Ce 
the description emerges. 


structured by a 


Here it seems to me 
inquiry about the posi 
if we are to claim that a 
ick which is the condition © 
uunds for making this claim. é 
a ‘lack’ does not appear in any 
und that one must be 
hat cannot appear h 
since ‘struct 


tioning from which 
1] new social movements are : 
£ identification itse > we have to give some 
This is made especially difficult by the 
way that submits to 


trained to read in 
evertheless struc- 


parent fact that 


jate how W he 
Moreover, ure’ is also not 


der the most highly bracketed of con- 
as to take place. ‘I he 
ntial in any usual 


certain ways to appre 


Obvious to the naked eye, even un st 
ditions, something other than confident posiung hi 
claim to structure would also seem not to be se jemnneen 
sense. After all, the process by which Laclau and Moutle bs sarees 
their influential Hegemon” and Socialist Strategy was not to and * von 
ir specificity and then to derive certain oe nt 
basis of a prior empirical study. Similar y i 

Fizek’s procedure is to show how esate 
rances, slogans, and claims are 
sof their exemplification. 
that is prior to 


movements in the 
ments about them on the 
not more emphatically ‘ 
, political formations, utte 
exceeds the instance 
reflects a structure 


contempora 
illustrative of a logic that 
The particular political ir 


nstance 
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politics itself, or — perhaps more appropriately — constitutes ¢} 
scendental condition of the political field. I trust that it is fair 
for both Laclau and Zizek (and, at le: 
hip of Chantal Mouffe) is to lay out the a pr 
tions for political articulation itself. And whereas I questic 
particular mobilization of Kant for this purpose, I do not 
claim that the proper point of departure is a posteriori. The 
alternatives, I would suggest, do not need to frame the discussio 

I am not suggesting that these analyses ought to have begun 
givenness of the empirical, since I am in agreement with them 
effort at empirical description takes place within a theoretically d 
sphere, and that empirical analysis in general cannot offer a pers 
explanation of its own constitution as a field of inquiry. In this 
agree that theory operates on the very level at which the object of 
is defined and delimited, and that there is no givenness of the 
which is not given within an interpretative field — given to theory: 
were, as the condition of its own appearance and legibility. Indeed, 
task here is to suggest that the formulation of this debate would be pi 
foundly misguided were we to conclude that the analysis of hegem 
begins either with an empirical description or with a transcendental 6 
This way of polarizing the debate is both unnecessary and res 
it would, most importantly, reproduce a binary that excludes the 
deployment of theory in ways that refuse precisely both alterna 


one function of theo 


tently counterposed to the a posteriori a 
sts something about the foreclosure of the conceptual field, i 
restriction to tired binary oppositions, one that is ready for a new openiny 

This problem emerges again in Zizek’s second contribution, when he 
voices his concern that a rejection of the category of the Real necessa 
ily culminates in empiricism. I take the point — put forward by Zizek a 
Laclau alike 


a symptom to be read, one 


that it does not do justice to their positions to contrast 
ahistorical account of the symbolic to a historicized notion of discoui 
but [am not fully convinced that the way to undermine that oppositiol 
ing the ahistorical as the internal condition.of the hi 
torical. Zizek writes: “The opposition between an ahistorical bar of the” 
Real and thoroughly contingent historicity is . . . a false one: 


is through pos 
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ey) zal al sustains 
” the internal limit of the process of symbolization tha a 
ci’ I hould not take the figure © 


. ity’ (SZ, p. 214). Perhaps Is 
4 ee yeh : ms nee ‘ it does seem striking that the 
4 f historicity iterally, bu oes § gu 
jstoricity too Hite y apa Oa 
a - syesent temporality would be one that oe @ 
a ition is recisely over- 
it seems that the opposition 1s not precisely : ; 
| (invariant) feature of any anc a 
art or in the kernel of all his- 


mre sclectcc 

bs it. Moreover, 
se. put installed as the interna 
E in this view, at the he 
Thus, in this view, @ 


pricization. 
is the ahistorical. : 
sity is the ahisto ; segrae mae tew 
; eck offers two other dialectical inve a of a per raion 
: ve made, and it seems W 
dersté - to have made, at ; a 
. understands me Sie ea bed Seem 
4 «sce what will probably appear is the distan 
ler them both, since what will 5 : : se a are 
' imi - our positions, In the first instance, ng 
<imity of our posiuc pears ee need 
of sniver ality ‘emerges as the consequence of the fact that ea ie = 
a ‘ iori reasons simpl) particular, but Kh : 
Re ere OEY 
ders it claims” * (SZ, p- 216). 1 
is no self- 


f£ oppositions 


pneept of unive s ; 
1 Bure is precisely never and fora pric a" 
heays-already in itself “crossed the linguistic 3 Sapien 
‘Id agree with this proposition in the fol ewnng weienee eee 
. Jar culture, and any culture which is en 

nee of cultural autonomy is subverted in part by 
if not elsewhere. 50 
r the border 


identity to any paruc 

rs »r the name 
rom others under the poner 
ures that happens at its border, sa 
already crossed ove : 
(and subversive of) 


crossing of cult 
es, every particular culture has always ante 
— eatiaprenr ee iy EEE [am glad to make 
‘any conception of particu ar cu uy ci eae Lire 
pais am ee rete por Nothing about the 
tions that happen as part of a 
specified prior to an analysis 0) 
gical worry that I 


that the universality am 
kinds of translations and contamina’ 
autonomy can be 
Indeed, one anthropolo : a 
on an a priori level (who has 
f the one who 


very project of cultural 
the forms they actually take. 
ae erent stitutes the authority © 
eae cere is renders superfluous any ~ 
ions in process. We do not need a 2 ‘ 
since we have already determinec the i 

rioritizing that funda- 
we also privilege a 
and all cultural 


1 be made 
access to that leve 
claims to describe that level? 
reading of cultural translat 
anything about what they are, re 
on an ostensibly more ‘fundamental eve ‘ — 
mental level over any analysis of specific prac ie = 
antage point (not Marx’s) over any 


certain philosophical vi 
analysis. 
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See se oe problem with the Fizedan\formuladonea 
s that it drains the normati ; aa 
: mative force from t i 
nek hn HA Rsk ahs rans ; 
task. If translation, in his words, ‘alwa lation as a 


: se ait ys-already’ take 

ee ve pie — recommendation for it to take ho 
in non imperialist terms, is a redundancy? It may t un 
a to contrast the sphere of the alway sedge chal 
= st eas van if it is, we still need to be able to ha 
ne hiya x - other words, given that cultural purity is 
- ocak aati na a that it cannot expel, how can this impurity ben 
Oe eis fe - vn * to produce an explicit politics of cultural imp 

cism that erent eaaiien beatin al a 
‘ s > will be better served if we can beg 


theory. 
Similarly, Zizek diff i 
Ys Zizek differentiates the two of us on the matter of 
atte! por 


as base: e exclusi S 
i . upon the exclusion of those who remain unrep! 
srms. He counters this | i anwl 
s this by proposing that the * i i ; 
pc a eH s by g that the other’ of universality ®t 
t m ae nt founding gesture’ (SZ, p. 217). A fe aagl 
i ciaahacee (SZ, p. 217). A few paragraphs 
ecg : ies can reproduce itself only through some fort of 
ste , by relying on the obsce: i y = 
eas y relyiny scene disavowed rules i 
ari Pe ? rules and prac 
i conflict with its public norms’ (SZ, p. 218). Her om - er 
stint I s +P. . Here Zizek ¢ 
pe - adigmatic moments in which the dialectical i i 
exposes ends in a close pgati i . a ee 
eas : closed, negative dialectic. Power which seems to} 
cients ol = ene is itself fundamentally reliant on ch ut obscen 
ally zs the obscene. The ith . ie 
porn ecinkce : bscene. The problem with his counterposition. 
boris on “i en does not return to the problem of the unt é 
‘ vithin the field of repre i : e 
esentation, and so his r 
ie eae a of rep . and so his response prod 
arance rious politi ‘oes Hon 
i si Rant ie serious political problem simply does nfl intel 
s . Secondly, the version of the di i ers, ‘ 
ialectic he offers, while it i y 
pate nae ¢ e offers, while it is 
sa . Ss no doubt partially true, nevertheless remains within 
s e dialec ens fi bh ne | 
alee: rac that opens up to no future, one that remains close d 
pote oC as which expands the identity of power to embrace it 
ste gh : sue explode that identity into something ne’ 
¢ , when he later claims ‘ : 
s that I am ‘ca i 
ught in the game 0 
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does not consider that such com- 
r than its destruction. 


yn as polit- 


sose’ (SZ, p- 229); he 


that [I] opt ) 
the condition of age 


ity iS; for me, ; 
ath Zizek and Laclau point out the limits of resignificauc 


j strategy: and I think it is no doubt right to claim that resignification 
the only political strategy: Luckily, I do not believe I ever 
t! But Zizek's reproach to both Laclau and to me is that 
hich sets a limit to resignification is Capital’ (SZ, p- 223). 
culiar way to use the notion of the ‘Real’, unless of 
‘apital’ has become unspeakable within the 
But if he is saying that ‘Capital’ rep- 
forgive the ‘Jogical’ point 
absences that structure dis- 
discourse itself, and that 
, ahistorical ‘bar’ that 
of the ‘Real’ 
of the market 
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not be 
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ink this is a pe’ 
is claiming that ‘Cap 
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limit of our discourse: t 
ry theory about the 
din relation to the 
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Jerian use 


urse he 


hen he is 


confirming my ve 
urse, that they are define 
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d field. Setting his But 
a critique 
If does not provide 


es us every historicize 
ver, Zizek makes a good point: that 
But he himse 


is not found in these pages- 
a desire for a 
economic 
radical 


y motivated by 
which would have 
magined in much more 
that remains to be 

make the translations between the 

1 of politics and the reimagining of 
J of question which will render pro- 
n formalism and historicism, 
One might reply 
generalized 


My sense is that our work is common! 


more radically rest 
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‘e, The question, though, 


ways than they currently 
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-y on the fiel¢ 
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philos¢ yphical commenta’ 
‘This is surely the kind 
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id the a posterior. 
ity will rely on a more 
of what is interrogated 
of 


political life. 
ductive and dynamic the oppositio 
nsibly a priori at 
conomic equal 
that that is par 
ight reply that any notion of a future 
ations will rely on a notion of futurity, 
nded to here. But such responses 
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the particular field whose conditions of possibility can be the 
an a priori level. It may also be that the very sphere of the ¢ 
needs to be rethought genealogically. Its separation from the 
instance, by structuralist legacies within anthropology might 
rethought against those who claim that the very separation 
spheres is a consequence of capital itself: 

Zizek’s stand against historicism is not always easy for me to | 
perhaps because the circulation of the term has spec 
academic setting in which I work, meanings that are perhaps me 


same as those that pertain to his situation. He allies deconstruel 
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Iam not sure that I accept this distinction, or that it is applicable to 
array of academic work that Zizek seeks to describe. ‘The hyper-sell 
reflective approach’, he writes, ‘denounces . . . the question of “h 
things really are” in advance’ (SZ, p. 232), and Zizek clearly laments 
loss, announcing his continuing commitment to understanding some 
thing about the structure of the universe. 


es, he r 


If the ‘truth’ of how things are must be presented in some way ~ Wl 
truth, indeed, never appears outside a presentation ~ then it seems t 
follow that there is no way to dissociate truth from the rhetoricity that 
makes it possible. Indeed, this is nowhere more emphatically demon= 
strated than in Zizek's own work. Consider the use of assertion, of 
formulas, of anecdote, of dialectical demonstration. These are not orna= 
mental ‘extras’ that simply convey a truth whose truth-value is separable 
from its rhetorical delive 


ds the truth that it 
purports to reveal, and this metaleptic function of his discourse works 
most efficiently when it remains undisclosed, when the ‘transparency’ of 
representation is most dramatically produced. ‘To make this claim is not 
to say that there is no truth, or that the truth is a trick or an effect of the 
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position of enunciation, on the one hand, and the range of applicabj 
ity he attributes to his categories on the other (a range which cou 
perfectly well be ‘universal’), But in the second place, for reasons I 
suggested in my previous essay, such a sharp contextualization of 
range of validity of the statements would be self-defeating for Butle 
because in that case she would have to specify contexts, something § 
can do only through a metacontextual discourse which would have { 
have transcendental aprioristic validity. The alternative for historicis 
clear; either we historicize the place of 
ing about the degree of ‘unive 


enunciation — which says noth 
lity’ attributed to the statements ~6 
we legislate about that degree — something which can be done only by 
transcendentalizing the position of enunciation. I think that my histori 
cism is more consequent than Butler's. 


Intellectuals 


Butler, after quoting me to the effect that a contingent universality com 
stitutively requires political mediation and relations of representation: 
adds that (for me) ‘[t]his last not only necessitates the role of the intel- 


lectual as a mediating link, but specifies that role as one of logical 
analysis’. Later she adds: 


I do not believe that the intellectual can be at a radical distance from 
such movements, although I am not sure I can return to Gramsci’s 
notion of the ‘organic intellectual’, much as I respect the contemporary 
circulation of that model in the work and in the person of Angela Davis. 
But I am party to it in this respect. I do not think that the role of the 
intellectual is to take new social movements as objects of intellectual 


inquiry, and derive from them the logical features of their claim-making 
exer 


ses, Without actually studying the claims themselves to see whether 
the logic in question suit the phenomena at hand. (JB, p. 169) 


This passage not only shows an astonishing misunderstanding of my 
position, but also suggests that Butler has not really grasped the mean- 
ing of ‘organic intellectual’ in Gramsci. 


Let us start with Gramsci. For him, an ‘organic intellectual’ was 
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It is this widened notion of the intellectual role in the construeti 
hegemony that I had in mind when I wrote about a contingent uniy 
sality which requires political mediation and relations of representa 


Of course I never wrote anything so ludicrous as that the role of q 
intellectual mediation is one of logical analysis. I actually challe: 
friend Judith to find in my work a single sentence in which I asserts 


political role as a philosopher is a different matter. The characteriz 
of my approach in this field as ‘logical analysis of concepts’ — wh 
would transform me into some sort of logical positivist — would also! 
a misrepresentation, but it is true that in my work I have dealt ext 
sively with the rhetorical and discursive devices through w 
contingently articulated social relations become ‘naturalized’ in order} 
legitimize relations of power. This task is, of course, far aw 
mere logical ana 


is of concepts in the analytic philosophical tradit@) 


intellectual project? 

Butler raises several other points in relation to my approach on wl 
I would like to comment, but as these do not involve any mis 
standing on her part, and I see them as highly relevant and interesting) 
and also quite easy to integrate into my model concerning the relati@ 
between universality and particularity ~ I will address them later, whe 
I discuss the latter. 


I move now to those of Zizek’s critical points with which I want © 
take issue. 


1. On horizons 


Zizek calls the reader’s attention to 


the fact that Butler, as well as La 


lau, in their criticism of the old ‘essen= 
tialist’ Marxism, none the less silently accept a set of premisses: they never 
put in question the fundamentals of the capitalist market economy and 
of the liberal democratic political regime: they never envisage the possi- 
bility of a thoroughly different economico-political regime. In this way: 


this © 


regime’. Zizek is not doin 
as that he wanted to overthrow 


he also wants to 
replaced, it is true, by 
have the courtes 
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nt of these questions by the ‘post- 


they fully participate in the abandonme enna tn 
dern’ Left: all the changes they propose are ¢ ges 
mot . 


econc ymico-political regime. (SZ, p- 223) 


re: mus! ust e for smiling a ve self-complacence 
hh ider must excuse mM for smiling at the naive self P 
ie re 


‘or if ar are not envis- 
revolutionary passage reflects. For if Butler and I are 1 


ifferent ec ico-political 
‘the possibility of a thoroughly different economico-} 


aging ek had told 


g so either, In his previous essay ek 

capitalism; now we are served notice t om 
ratic regi S o be 

do away with liberal democratic regimes ~ t 

a thorc pughly different regime which he does not 


j Cf IV 
- of letting us know anything about. One can oe 
iety and the parallelograms of Mr 


Jow, apart from capitalist soc og 

ess. Now, apart from ¢ . pes nied 
a Zizek does actually know a third type of sociopolitica eo 
i ; f Eastern Europe under 
place lib- 


ment: the Communist bureaucratic regimes 0 ge 
: j } 2 as » We 

hich he lived. Is that what he has in mind? Does he wat 3 eigti 
z party political system, to undermine 


eral democracy by a one- a ST ecas 


i e the censorship of the ; 
' ee and was its presidential oe a i 
first clections after the end of communism. Die he sel SCN 
yoters that his aim was to ae Rei jasaeyeoe inet ‘in 
vas slowly and painfully established! alter ened ee - 
ss in the 1980s, in which Zizek himself was peer Gira 
what he has in mind is something entirely different, he ha ca cee 
tary intellectual and political duty to let us know ees ie wee 
Mussolini also abolished liberal democratic ages ‘ am a 
replaced them by ‘thoroughly different’ ones. Only a E - aun 13 
made available will we be able to start talking polit s ok ae 
theological terrain. Before that, I cannot even ue ise soe 
ing about — and the more this exchange progresse i th 
[become that Zizek himself does not knc OW either. , 
All this brings me close to the conclusion — which v 


n we rt is dialo — that Zizek's thought is not 
ste s dialogue that Zize ¢ 
when we star ted th feat je 


division of power 
to a liberal party 1 


; by no means 


evident to me E : 
iti oti s, rather, a 
organized around a truly political reflection but is,t ath p ae 
. xamples from the politico-ideological A 
rts, apropos of Zizek, that 


discourse which draws Its ¢ x 
that sense, I agree with Butler when she asse 
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in his discourse *[t]he examples function in a mode of allegory 
sumes the separability of the illustrative example from the co 
seeks to illuminate’ (JB, p. 157). It is certainly true that in the pre 
doing so Zizek makes a myriad of insightful remarks which throw] 
on the structuration of the poli 


show the fruitfulness of psychoanalysis for political thought — but 
a far cry from the elaboration of a political perspective which, if 
truly one, has to be centred in a strategic reflection. | can discuss poli 


lems people encounter in their actual struggles, but with Zizek it 
possible even to start to do so. The only thing one gets from him: 
injunctions to overthrow capitalism or to abolish liberal demoe 
which have no meaning at all. Furthermore, his way of dealing 
Marxist categori 


consists in inscribing them in a semi-metaphy 
horizon which, if it were accepted ~ a rather unlikely event — would 
the agenda of the Left back fifty years, Let me give a few examples. 


(a) Zizek writes: 


Laclau argues that capitalism is an inconsistent composite of heterog 
neous features which were combined as the result of a continge 
historical constellation, not a homogeneous ‘Totality obeying an unde 
lying common Logic. My answer to this is the reference to the Hegelia 
logic of retroactive reversal of contingency into necessity. . . . [Capital 
ism retroactively ‘posited its own presuppositions’, and reinscribed itS” 
contingent/external circumstances into an all-encompassing logic that 
can be generated from an elementary conceptual matrix (the ‘contra= 


diction’ involved in the act of commodity exchange, etc.). In a proper 
dialectical analysis, the ‘necessity’ of a totality does not preclude its con= 
tingent origins and the heterogeneous nature of its constituents 
are, preci 


these 
ly, its presuppositions which are then posited, retroactively total- 
ized, by the emergence of dialectical totality. (SZ, p. 2 


8) 


Hegel dixt. Well, according to legal practice, no proof is required from 
the prosecution when the defendant pleads guilty. Zizek is telling us: (i) 
that the degree of totalization the capitalist economy could reach is not 


critique : 
process in capit 
the latter, to the 
totally ignored " 
enclosed economic space. 


aprioristic prin 
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ticulating a variety of political, 
ita self-generated econone 
nees deriving from 
It, hegemonic logics 
ng 
self 


It of a hegemonic construction ar’ 
E cic and ideological dimensions, bu 
. si ly unfolds the logical conseque 
: tual matrix’; (ii) that, as a resu opnanatoent 
he social, but mere cae — 
+ alset framework which is — albeit re ’ tf 
a ae . emeaeerone ree Marxian and pene es 
Bed ee alast tiv Or eatk vente ro ee 
ee ae eS ee ie analysis of the labour 
phe Sant to the study of the role of the pres 
oe school — is deleted in one neers ne 
in a return to the nineteenth-century my ie 
eae 1 this on the sole basis of a Hege ian 
pine d to apply to everything in the 


‘elementary concep’ 
= not constitutive of t 


oun 
trie 


ciple which is suppose 


universe. 


P pr -day societies for 
k, capitalism is the Real of present oe en 
: Now, he knows as well as I do : :. 
hat capitalism cannot pe the 
symbolization, 


(b) According to Lizel 
it is that which always returns. een 
Lacanian Real is; so he should also be 2 ie a erg 
-anian Real. The Lacanian Real is thal aang e: PEE 
ee self only through its disruptive effects. ut Cay naar es 
a ake ce acts and so on can operate only B so be aa i 
met ; Q ' é <j KS as 2s 
a ne ee order, And if, on oP aa ee cae eric 
pe ee ee aa HA ee = conceptually = fully os 
ey La se pole totality without holes. (The fact wee aa 
# tk a 5 is the gymbolic, distortive — and so Real —e gen 
gene ia hal mean that it is, @s such, the Real.) Lee aie 
aS ie a‘ mbolic totalities without holes. In that oars 
oe es x vated by the Real, and it is open to oe! : a 
seams Nein Ergo it cannot be eeemcnaies 3 
hegemonic retotalizations. SS" Mote les take place, because ~ 2 
me Mea sore ae: ner partial hegemonic Loeeenaneen . 
—_— e ee oe internally generated, for sant ee A 
pe i an ineradicable exteriority. s mean! i 
“a con eoningec! into necessity Is a totally 
the Hegelian retroz : 
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inadequate conceptual tool to think the logic of a hegemonic retoy 

tion. (This is a good example of the short circuit that takes 

whenever Zizek tries to combine his Lacanianism with his Hegel 
Let us summarize the argument up to this point. At first I was s 

pathetic to ZiZek’s insistence on the nee 


d for a more global perspeet 
for the Left. I think, as he does, that for the latter, the pendulum hh 


moved too much in the direction of an issue-orientated polities a 
purely defensive struggles, giving up on strategic thinking on more glo 
perspectives of change. But the more our discussions progressed, 
more I realized that my sympathy for Zize 


k’s politics was largely the 
result of a mirage. These are the main points of discrepancy: 


(i) Zizek thinks that the degree of globality or univers: 


ality of a strug 
gle depends on its location in the 


social structure: some struggles 
those of the workers, especially — would 
spontaneously and tendentially be more ‘universal’ in their effect 
because they take place at the ‘root’ of the capitalist system; whi 
others, more ‘cultural’ in their aims — such as multiculturalist ones 
would be more prone to particularism and, as 
into the pre: 


conceived as ‘class struggle’ 


a result, easier to integra 
ent system of domination. For me, this is a spurious dis: 
tinction. There is no struggle 


which has inscribed in itself the guarantee 
of being the privileged locus of universalistic political effects. Workers 
demands — higher wages, shorter working hours, better conditions in the 
workplace, and so on 
é 


ey 


can, given the appropriate circumstances, be as 
ily integrated into the system as those of any other group. Conversely 
given the globalization of capitalism, dislocations could take place which 
are at the basis of anti-systemic movements led by groups who are not 
directly part of capitalist relations of production. So while for Zizek the 
distinction between ‘class struggle’ and what he 
fundamental, I tend to blur it. 


calls ‘postmodernism’ is 


(ii) Zizek moves within a new version of the base/superstructure 
model. There is a fundamental level on which capitalism proceeds 
according to its own logic, undisturbed by external influences, and a 
more superficial one where hegemonic articulations take place; the 
‘base’ operates as a framework, putting some sort of a priori limit to 
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able through mass action. For me, the frame- 


at is historically achie 
fork articulations; 


from 


itself results contingent hegemonic 


a i j > le: ~ aye e “n- 
onsequently, the relations between its component ¢ Jements are essen 
c 2 


tially unstable and constantly displaced by historical contingent 
7 


interventions. 


The imagery ar - base/superstructure metaphor decisively 
[he imagery around the base/supe I 


: Thus he distinguishes 


shapes Zizek’s vision of political alternatives pts) La 
between struggles to change the system and struggles within the system. 
I do not think that this distinction, posed in those terms, is a valid one. 
The crucial question is: how systematic is the system? If we conceive this 
ematicity as the result of endogenous laws of development — as in the 
e of the retroactive reversal of contingency into necessity the only 
alternatives are cither that those laws lead, through their operation, to 
the self-destruction of the system (let us remember the debate, in the 
Second International, on the mechanic collapse of the system) or to the 
system’s destruction from outside. If, on the contrary, systematicity is seen 


as a hegemonic construction, historical change is conceivable as a dis- 


placement in the relations between elements ~ some internal and some 
external to what the system had been. Questions such as the following 


may be asked: How is it possible to maintain a market economy which is 


compatible with a high degree of social control of the productive rg 
What restructuration of the liberal democratic institutions is necessary so 
that democratic control becomes effective, and does not degenerate into 
regulation by an all-powerful bureaucracy? How should democratization 
ived so that it makes possible global political effects w hich are, 
lism existing in a 


be cone 


however, compatible with the social and cultural plur: 
given society? These questions are thinkable within the Gr 
, of a war of position, while in Zizek's suggestion of a direct struggle 


for overthrowing capitalism and abolishing liberal democracy, I can see 


mscian strat- 


€ 


only a prescription for political quietism and sterility. 


2. inclion 


The descriptive/normative dis 


Here I find myself, to a great extent, in agreement with Zizek. Tcan oe 
subscribe to his assertion that ‘there are no ultimate “objective” grounds 


ene die, ie 
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terms of hegemony, one can als 


3 +5 own project in * mi 
of one’s own pro) ioe applicable aie 


} general sense, c os 
ee istori riods — just as a cat- 
* f different social sectors and historical periods ‘ sy of 
ect ion’ ¢ ave emerged 0! 
ry f produc yuld have er y 
as © » of producuion ce 5 io 
ape itali cti -e it has done so, 
4 di : ns of modern capitalist production a et ‘s seh 
a0 anding the use of the term to soe 
re i stacle to expanding the us 
is cal obstacle to exp g the use sanpaane ae 
ge om capitalism. What is anit 
ss ie Yy ne ce : snerality and 
4 ai sek does, that one starts from a neutral level of generé é ss 
ded = 5 OW itical choices — a dedauc- 
has fo deduce from that level one’s own ae al ch Fe goes 
a i ssible. For the same reason, 
‘ i r course, be impossible. 
hich would, of course, senile HORNER es 
: -: Jentical criticism he makes in The Ticklish Subject of s ne 
ee : : “ f jere s equa 
“i Badiou, Balibar, Foucault, Ranciére — 15 equan) 
a . 


3 ee ; ceives 
for a decision, since these grounds are always—already retroacti gone 


structed from the horizon of decision’ (SZ, p. 229). And at the end ¢ 

. ~ 7y : 
second essay, in a finely argued passage, Zizek shows that ‘the 
Real, the bar of imposs 


category in a more 


pility it stands for, does not primarily ¢ 


s very different fr 
conclude that ‘there is no big Other to provide the ultimate gua 
the ontological cover for the subject’s decision’. All this, as | have s 


very well argued and provides new reasons for questioning the very pi 
sibility of a pure description. But precisely because I agree so much y 
Zizek on this point, I find it slightly inconsistent that he charges me W 
relying ‘on an unreflected gap between the descriptive and the normative, in $01 
as it [the theory of hegemony] functions as a neutral conceptual tool’ 
accounting for every ideological formation’ (SZ, p. 229). If I understa 
Zizek correctly, he is not arguing that a theor 
descriptive: his 


that the 
heoreticians 


ronceived. i 
A different criticism, however, W aa 
he passage from classical 
to ‘radical democracy reer 
iptive/ normative project takes place, shnatee 
argement of the area of normative argh 
while, in my work, this latter 


hich could legitimately be directed at 
} Marxism to ‘hegemony , 
> an enlargement of the 
and that, as 


my work is that int 
d from the latter 
‘addressees of the deseri 
fa result, a corresponding enl 
ee ave Dee! vanced. In other words, in formulat- 
aaa A mene the mew situation, the descriptive 
Severe ae pid than the normative. I think this is 
ud correct balance between the 
ry different criticism from 


y ought not to be put 
argument is that a purely descriptive theory is impossib 
But then he cannot charge me with doing something which is actual 
impossible — unless, of course, | had asserted (which I had not) that it) 
possible, in which case his critique should have taken the form of 


ing a political 
dimension has advanced more 
and I intend to restore the 
works. But it is a ve 


by Butler: there is no reason why a normative stance. ich wi oO Sere 
\ Y: 5 a stance, which will anyway valid criticism, 


two dimensions in future 
the one Zizek formulates. 


construct facts and include descriptions, could not elaborate more 
abstract categories, generalizable to a plurality of situations. It is 
a non sequitur that the practico-normative roots of the descriptions limit” 
the degree of universality of the categories derivable from them. 

Let us say that, in this respect, Hegemony and Socialist Strategy was con= 
ceived, as the title itself suggests, as a reflection on strategy. The book 
starts with a consideration of the obstacles that classical Marxist strategy 
found in the Second International, in the face of developments of the 
capitalist system which went against Marx’s predictions. ‘Hegemony’ as 


3. Hegel, again 


r e already elaborated on most 
I will be very brief on this point, for [have already elab 2 sn OF8 
will be very b [ er ea 
f what I have to say, in my first piece. Concerning : oo 
ol what have Say, J ; SE piel 
ersal of contingency into nece ity’, L have ieee pba 
a ; ‘ i t : > logics. As s 
is insufficient to capture the working of hege sear ee seiner’ 
. Or AEH, ; 
: i is talki already disc 5 
i : lau is talking about ts alread j Z 
assertion that ‘the split Laclau ws tam ae Ne 
fundamental Hegelian project itself, which is Leah erin gavtnare | 
cl \ w if he is saying SO gs y di 
(S 998), well... don't kno h pape cee 
ae t I said when, in my first essay, Lar gued that ree 
at I sa : y 


re 


a new category is presented as a response to these obstacles, and as an 
attempt to recover the socialist initiative on a changed historical terrain. 


And ‘radical democracy’ should be conceived of in the same terms: as 
describing a political project which rethinks the hegemonic strategy in 
the new historical conditions of contempora 


Neg ferent from wh 
cieties. Of course, once 


OO  ————eeee 
eet ee > a 
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Hegel, is ca i 
sei " se nes a double movement: on the one hand, jp 
oe Piel world of differences while, on ie ot 
well-chosen We ae the workings of reason. In actual ni 
ck ea ~ 2 the dialectic of the Beautiful Soul is an’ 
ae an sie a mind. i he point on which I still di 
Bees sy = this ambiguity in the unilateralization 
—— - . a han he does not take sufficiently iam 
Be Lae : makes his project explicit it is always. i ‘ 
dteds of Sees predominates. Let us just mena od 
are fe as me could be quoted — the characte 
os kate a e as chapter of the Logic, in the En ie 
waco eee 5 er. She argues, in her second piece 
jc ; uld be considered as governed by choral 
aes ara s, in opposition to the notion of the state F 
a ss two reme a 
violence to the Hegelian te: 
chet ee 4 pi ei ta ke of Sittlichkeit from the sp! 
2 “acl er by 
Second, if it is true that for SAG SES ee 
sserts, ese nor’ 


that Butler ple 
plays ar ARS a 
eines . y wat Hegelian categories, so long as it is cl ‘ 
ying m, she is clearly going beyond Hegel ee 
y gomig 0°) egel. 


Deconstructing classes 


It is now ti 
: time to move : 
sality and naires on to describe the articulation betwe 5 
: S arity whi ; “e rere 
order to do so oe _ is compatible with hegemonic i i 
so, however, I want fir: : € ogics. In 
and with the way i . st to deal with the cate; 
wa’ eta category of ‘class’ 
pe Hat ie in which it has been present in the ea of class ; 
euhee ys emporary discourses. I will refer to two vi au prac ace of 
guage games played with the term ‘class’ » very frequent lan- 
ass’. 


quare 
gate Marxism that she 


which is radically incompatible 
chain of identities, simply 


core 
‘when this articul 
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vhile making it compatible w ith 


to retain the category, ¥ 
ments. The 


ation of identities linked to the new social move 
js to transform ‘class’ into one more link in an enu- 
frequently find that when one is arguing about 
fic demands, we find enumerations of the 
ethnicity, etc. and class’ ~ and the ‘and’ is usually 
voice, as if to say: ‘Don’t forget the old 
she thinks she has found the 
w identities and a certain ulti- 
; What the 
something 


‘The first tries 


‘ prolifer 
al p actice here 

ative chain. Thus we 
identities and their speci 


‘race, gender, 
n intonation of the 
speaker, because 
need to assert ne 
does not want to abandon entir 
yat what she has enounced i 
with the Marxist theory of classes. The 
incorporated into an enumerative 
to be the articulating 
1o ‘classes’ mean 


essed by @ 
» This satisfies the 
circle between the 


ry does not realize is tt 


ass’ cannot be 
because it is supposed 
around which all identity is constituted. What ¢ 
ating function is lost, and they become part of a chain 
f identities? Differences of wealth? Professional 
ntial geographical areas? 
an enumera- 
new precise 


status of a 


arxist notion of ‘cl 


embracing a plurality o! 
belonging in terms of differe 


The term ‘class’, by becoming part of 
articulating role without acquiring any 
aling with something approaching the 


categories? Group 
It is indeterminate. 
tive chain, has lost its 
meaning. We are dez 
‘floating signifie 


working class in this 
at is commonly called the ‘enlarged con- 

I remember a conversation with a 
t who told me that Mar thesis about 
1 of society had been ve 
ople than there were 
* the population receives 
‘In that case, for you, are 
red: “Well, 
ive sim- 


9. Asecond strategy in relation to classes (to the 


case) consists in asserting wh 
ception of the working class’. 
well-known American sociologis' 
the increasing proletarianizatior 
today there are fewer self-employed pe 
and the vast majority of 
To my obvious question 

¢ the working clas 
ain level’. To suc 


rifled, because 
in the nine- 


teenth century, 


wages/ salaries. 
bank managers members 0} 


no, wages should not be higher than a cert 
¢ invariably answered by adding more descriptive 


il, in the end, I raised two questions to W hich he 
- (a) how do you know that these sets of 


2° — he answ 


ilar questions hi 
sociological features unt 
could give no proper answeT 
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descriptive features come together in some ‘actually existi 
agents?; (b) even if you could point to empirical agents who 


of criteria showing already that the working class today 
it was in the nineteenth centur 


s we can see, the spec 
criteria required to make the notion of an ‘enlarged worki 
meaningful undermines that very notion. 

We should consider a couple of distinctive features of the 
cursive strategies we have just mentioned. The first is that, in be 
notion of ‘class’ has lost all intuitive content. The classical Marxist 


the P 


fing, in some 


» mechanis P articula- 
re C ex and subtle me chanisms of 

. more complex an 

. Grst moment, to 

ipa first 


i aintaining the validity of the old articulating enutes. Phe 
ian Schools! he 1960s and 1970s, introduced categories 
n School, in the Ts i panne . 
1 in the last instance, dominant role, relative auton 


Althusserian 9c? 
- ees n, and so on. This was not, however, the end of 
seen ite iat stage in the disintegration of the old 
cis : are wade in enumerating strategies such as the ones we 
eats - {: they give up on articulating logics while maintain- 
a oe ae hantasmic role, the old articulating entities. (To 
ee scotia any connection between the enumerated 


y: 


S 


umerate is not to ¢ 


cept of ‘class’ derived its verisimilitude from the fact that it establi 
a correspondence between two level 


a formal structural analy 
the tendencies of capitalist society and of the social agents res 


from them, and an intuitive identification of those agents. Everyl 
knew who the workers, or the peasants, or the bourgeoisie were. 
Marxists, at least — knew what it meant for the working class to bee 
a ‘universal class’. But the very fact that the ‘enlarged conception ol 
working class’ 


s’ discu 


s who the workers are means that the correspo 
dence between the intuitive level and structural analysis no lon 

obtains. Most damaging: even if the enlarged conception of the wo 
class were correct ~ which it is not ~ it would be impossible to d 
from it any conclusion concerning ‘class politics’, for it speaks only abd 
a virtual working class, corresponding to no specifiable group. The sa 
for the first strategy: we no longer know what class politics could bet 
the identity of concrete agen 


s is given by an enumeration of feature 
whose mutual connections are not thought at all. 

This leads me to the second and most important feature of the 
discursive strategies discussed above. Whatever the shortcomings of the 
classical Marxist theory of classes, one has to recognize that it never gave 
up about being a theory of articulation. Even in the most naive forms ob 
vulgar Marxi 


m, there was always the attempt to ascribe different fea 
tures of social agents to different levels of internal efficacy and 
articulation: the distinction base/superstructure, the triad” 
economic/political/ideological, and so on, The impossibility of con= 
taining different and increasingly autonomous contents within the 
straitjacket of the old frameworks — class, capitalism, and so forth — led, 


js one way ¢ 


i ing entity into an e eration 
ities. I orporating a formerly articulating entity Into an enum : 
es. [nc ating y : Li soe nope ae 
= ¢ depriving it of any meaning, Another is Zizek's: voci 
ie bs struggle, while refusing to say 


‘lai » principle of clas 

vihing copies of its validity.) In ae Y we oe ; 
. on 4 ilar to the one described by Eric Auerbach' apropos the dis 
on wee ie ; Jerly structure of Ciceronian classical language: with 
a “s ve nnereh 4 1 order, the old institutional distinctions were 
ete pinta capt chaotic social reality. So the rich 


ously to proc 


unable to hegemonize an incr Eee 
hypotactic structures of classical Latin were st . ; z 
Berets et) which just added up fragments ¢ 


substituted by an enumerate 


i arrative (et... ct-- h 
aratactical narrative | a Lai 
4 lity that one was ho longer able to think in its connect 1 
a reality thé as ‘ ie Camis peccealue te 
1 ; Id be a mistake however, to clismiss these enumerative str 
t would be a ‘ 


i be seen as the first discursive 
i imply wrong, They must simply be seen as the first di ursi 
ies as simply g. ) eigen siete a 
; at dealing with those processes, in contemporary 
rai f the old {framework notions. Let me 


i rodi > relevance 0} 
which are eroding the relev Mer ae ieuticenie 


pee 3 a oe a oe ae to forty years, in the 
scline of » working class, Ove a \ yy yr 
oon ne both in abse slute numbers esse rie 
organization. Its internal splits, its Nee te pore anes > 
culture — a youth culture, among other things te ST es 
“parate orki y-class identity which was so characteristic of the x 
apace: , it had been organized around the red 


ere in Europe, for instanc : eT ee 
ccs ne big industrial cities, which were the Sout S ee hae se . 
~ -« To this I would have to add the divisions © ee : s 

aan , — immigrant workers, and so on. Special mention 
; Is of unemployment, which are increasingly 


terms of nationalit 
has to be made of the level 
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putting i esti 
Sse a fame lt ths very notion of ‘class’ on which Mai 
capitalism in oo Se . <— levelict unemployment was fune 
Peccneuniecnen oi oi industrial reserve army was needed ff 
Butit-thedeveliok ecards heron for capitalist accumulg 
to be functi ee 9 goes beyond a certain point, i 
erie sein ea od guiicallsunte quesion the ident 
who have soe aes And not only of the unemployed: 
mls sie ts an no longer conceive of their identities . 
employment and u eo ensctianiany governing periods of 
pace heehee oe en For them, employment becom 
So the identities ae ne of a self-regulated economic mechani 
poet cs Skane rites roe structural unemployment will be 
eieieighy se ast uctions and rearticulations. 
structural changes in our societ 


The same cot 
the peasantry, which hi s: the disappear 
saan cs Ys ae has resulted not in its incorporation fe Z 
i ass, as Marx ef ‘ nto 
which has I ay aa but in the development of an ag e e 
as altered, for the first ti y an agribus! 
betwee rst time in human history, ; 
n rural z rba ¢ istory, the a 
ate ‘al and urban population; the explosion of hi: y bal 
which has made students sion of higher educa\ 


aval for } ] 
again, for the first time in history —a sizeab 


has been the epicentre of < 
tions, whose aes eacinonipay transformation in gender ree 
The central Sth ate Me are only just starting to glimpse. j 
lowing. The unity of a ite < ae class analysis is concerned, is the fk 
of subject positions Hae a 4 Marxism, should be conceived as a sel 
arate identity, er pike srg interlinked so as to constitute a sep 
selene ie 7 oats a core given by the location of U é 
sceanaidah the asbiens ons 0 production. Such a conception is under 
tring eee ae =08 tented le vse their s stematicity and start decenm™ 
differential identitary een peetpees of the social agent; oy 
stitute identities which do not ae its jpourlaries and tend to con 
the production process loses its re ce ae 
> 5 all identity 


of social agents. T 
agents. The key point is: re 
einen ear he key point is: have these tendencies become 
paver the world of late capitalism, or, on the cont fe 
-tendencies “Inforcl 1 ; : pind 
ncies reinforcing class identities been domi Tee 
s inant? The 


gestion ha 


the @ 
of the cl 
persi 
obsolete. 
cal total 
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| remainders of full 
backward peasant 


s in the opposite 


wered. There are stil 


rdly needs to be ans 
some 


a mining enclave, 


es in our world - 
velopment work: 


jdentiti 


but the main line of de 


ection. 

The gener 
le to those ling 
of the post-m 


js trend is what gives its verisimili- 
k calls ‘postmodernisn- The 
ransformed 


alized awareness of th 


es of thought that Lite 
ever, is that it has 


odern approach, howe 
and the disintegration 


dissolution of class identitie 
f totalization, into the assertion of an actual dis- 


hich renders the category of ‘articulation’ 
ransformed the epistemological f 
an ontological condition of what is going on 
again, my differences with Zizek. 
which does not 
identities and 
devi- 


goes 


ure 
awareness of the 
cal forms 0} 
on of elements W 
In short, it has t 
s into 
xplains, once 
an articulating dis 
ration of discrete 
kind of perverse 
lizing dimension, 
without in 


railure of classi- 


izing discourse 
cial world. This ¢ 
need for 
1 of a pure enume 
modernism some 
rticulating, tota 
as such as ‘class struggle” 
he objective historical tendencies 
am ready to accept the challenge 
he notion of articulating logics, 
endencies that the postmodern 
2 This is the last issue 


ourse 


jn our so 
We both assert the 
he leve 


remain on t 
demands; but Zizek sees in post 
ation and, in his search for an ar 
back to traditional Marxist notion 
the least engaging in an analysis of t 
undermining them. I, on the contrary, 
and to try to retain t 
the particularistic t 
to light. How is this 
in the next and final 


of pc ystmodernism, 
while fully respecting 
discourse has brought 
that I want to deal with 


possible 


J section of this essay: 


Collective wills and social totalities 


be very careful not to 


1 to the field of par- 


tion which operates out of the internal 
of the 


ves, Conversely, the emergence 
autonomow elf-induced move- 
¢ internal possibilities 
1 other terms: 
particularism 


nh our task, we must 


ucceed it 
n anything external 


If we are going to s 
articulating logics ir 
has to be an articula 
arities themsel 

as such cannot result from an 
o be conceived of as one of th 
he articulating logic. To put it it 
nt of the articulated totality) and 


ground the 
ticularities. It 
logic of the particul: 


particular 
ment, but has t 
opened up by t 


universalism (the mome 
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are not two opposed notions, but have to be conceived — to go ba 
a moment to the metaphor of chess-playing ~ as the two different 
(‘universalizing’ and ‘particularizing’) which shape a hegemonic, 
lating totality. So there is no room for conceiving totality as a ff 
within which hegemonic practices operate: the frame itself has to be ¢ 
stituted through hegemonic practices. And such practices are the. 
of articulating logics. What, however, is an articulating logic? To 
it I will present, in the first place, a simplified schema which will be p 
more complex in a second step. 


I Let us take, arting point, the example of the formation 
collective will, inspired by Rosa Luxemburg, that we discussed at 
beginning of Hegemony and Socialist Strategy. Its basic features are: 


our 


(a) In a situation of extreme oppression — the ‘Tsarist regime, 
instance — workers start a strike demanding higher wages. 
demand is a particular one, but in the context of that repre 
regime it is going to be seen as an anti-system activity. So 
meaning of that demand is going to be split, from the very be; 
ning, between its own particularity and a more 
dimension. 


(b 


Iv is this potentially more universal dimension that can inspire s\ 
gles for different demands in other sectors — students for 
relaxation of discipline in educational establishments, liberal poli 
cians for freedom of the press, and so on. Each of these demands 
in its particularity, unrelated to the others; what unites them is that 
they constitute between themselves a chain of equivalences in so far 
as all of them are bearers of an anti 


ystem meaning. The presenc€ 
of a frontier separating the oppressive regime from the rest of soci= 
ety is the very condition of the universalization of the demands via 
equivalences (in Marx’s words: a social sector has to become a gen= 
eral ‘crime’ for the aims of society as a whole to emerge). 

(c) However, the more extended the chain of equivalences, the more 
the need for a general equivalent representing the chain as a whole. 
The means of representation are, however, only the existing 
particularities. So one of them has to assume the representation of 


Avhere ‘I stands for” 
frontier separating 
des D, . 
semi-circle representing the 
circle representing its ; 
equivalential relation possible. 
stands for the general equiv’ 
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This is the strictly hegemonic move: the body 


. chain as a whole. ; Oe it ba ae menor: 
eae mes a function of universal representatc 


of one particularity assur 
ations through the following diagram: 


= can represent this set of rel 


): the horizontal line for the 


ism (i - example 
sarism (in our examy EU oats 
from the rest of society: the cir 
tween a bottom 


the oppressive regime 
demands, split be 1 
arity of the demand and a top semi- 
' »s their 


.. D, for the particular 
particul lem: a 
anti-system meaning, which is w hat make we 
; Finally D, above the equivalent in es 
alent (it is part of the equivalential chain, but 
it is also above it). 


e have to 5) ¢ ossibility js schema: th the oppres- 
We have to add one more p: Wat this schema: hat Pl 


es 1S a hegemon yeration and attempts to 

itself in hegemonic oper 1 an pts 
‘ 

Gramsci’s term) some of the opposi- 


tional demands. In this way, it can destabilize Ee ree 

> society. The way s is to break 
 Senedie ieee : is ete later with all the other 
Pages es universalizes the demands by making 
anscends their particularitie the 
mands by neutralizing their 
t opposite of 


Sive regime engage 
absorb transformistically (to use 


a particular demand 
demands. If the logic of equivale i 
them all bearers of a meaning which wr 
transformistic operation par icularizes ie si: iy eae et 
equivalential potential. This second legis : : ns eee ae & 
the equivalential one is what I call logte ¢ ie i Be eee: 
the possibility that wornes Zizek: that the a 


that they could be transformistically integrated 


to be the bearers of a mor 


ments become so specific 
into the system, and cease 


e universal, 


emancipatory meaning.) 
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All the preceding considerations show clearly why universality, 
is the universality of an empty signifier: for the only possible uni 
ity is the one constructed through an equivalential chain. The 
extended this chain is, the less its general equivalent will be atta 
any particularistic meaning. This universality, however, is neither fo 
nor abstract, for the condition of the tendentially empty character 6 
general equivalent is the increasing extension of a chain of equiva 
between particularities. Emptiness, as a result, presupposes the ¢o 
Both because the general equivalent will be, at the same time, abi 
chain (as its representative) and inside it, and because the chain 
include some equivalences but not others, the universality obtain 
through equivalential logics will always be a universality contami 
by particularity. There is not, strictly speaking, a 
empty, but one which is only tendentially so. 

With these considerations, we have determined three hege! 
operations: the logic of equivalence; its corollary, which is the ass 
tion by a particularity of a function of universal representation; and} 
logic of difference, which separates the links of the equivalential cha 
These three operations are what I have called articulatory logics. I 
have to mention — there is space only to mention them — some 6} 
dimensions which make this model more complex. 


II My previous analysis presupposed the presence of a clear-cut front 
separating an oppressive power from the rest of society — althoug 
have already hinted that transformistic strategies can blur or destabil 
that frontier. Nevertheless, it is clear that there is no undisturbed 
of equivalences without frontier. What happens, however, if this blu 
of the frontiers becomes more general? Also, in what circumstane 


would that happen? I have mentioned before that the transformistit 


operation consisted in a particularizing logic based on breaking 
equivalential chain. This, however, is only half of the truth; the ot 
half is that the particularized clement does not simply remain as pu 
particular, but enters into a different set of equivalences (those cons@ 
tuting the identity of the dominant powers). So, strictly speaking, 
moment of universality is never entirely absent. Butler expresses tht 
very well when she writes: 


This is entirely correct. Phere i 
the most particularistic © 
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iversal’ loses its empty status and comes to 
ption of community and citi- 
ain organizations of 


hose cases where the “un 


eS ret “e! 
’ strictive conce 


repr 
zenship (Israel), 


esent an ethnica lly re 
al i a : 
or becomes equated with cert 
kinship he nucle: eterosexual far ily), or with certain rac jal identifi- 
Pp ( ar, heterosexual family), 
jor 3 e Ss e name xcluded particulars € hat 
as, then it is not just In the name of the excluded p h 
Ge) ame of a different kin of universality. 
c ation occurs, but in the name of a ifferent kind of u it 
Z: s 


pure particularity. Even 

f demands will be made in terms of 
‘As, however, the moment of universality Ma, : be 

we will have either a strug- 
ions of universality, or an extension of ne 
very conceptions, so that a wider one is 
realize that a remainder of particular- 
ee be ineradicable. (If we could have an absolutely mn 
4 a ae “i hy? vi Jd have found its true and final body, anc 

aa ee ucting political meanings, would be at an 
al fullness” mean, in fact, exactly the aie 
are always disturbed, interrupted by 
-uct meanings and identities 


sno polities of } 


thing transcending it. 
differently constructed in vé 
gle between different concept 
valential logics to those 
although we must re 


arious discourses, 


equi 


hegemony, as a way of constr 
end. “Total emptiness and “tot 
thing.) The chains of equivalence 
ntions that constru : nea 
The meaning of the te 

quivalential chains in a 
rity. There is an essen- 
d signifiers as a 


other hegemonic interve ; ‘ 
quivalential chains. 
will be part of different ¢ 
1 those of the moral majo’ 
attached to some conteste a ete 
Jurality of strategies in the same poor 
space. If I have called the general equivalent unifying an nice rose 
Biv 1 chait the empty signifier, L will call the one whose emptiness 

ae 4 eA eeoirses ee 
waka introduced by a plurality eh pa, 
rupting each other the floating signifier. In ee te ee 2% 
overdetermine each other, but it is ee fe es 
pe ro sie EI, between universal- 
Lare in broad agreement about the 1 ie 
ity and particularity in social and political ba steer 
nelude with a brief remark concerning 


through different ¢ 
“woman”, for instance, 
feminist discourse and it 
tial unfixity in the meaning 

result of the operation of ap 
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*{ntroduction’, 


Hegel, was. from The En 
ntation of Reality WW 


arendon Press 1892, ch 1, 
Mimesis: The Represet : 
: Press 1968, chs 3, 4 

Hectual contor 


The Loge of ‘ 
« oxtord: Cl 

«oh, Auerbach, iasts: 7 
NJ; Princeton University sue 
Bone could {why all these in 
ae any cost. Itd 


Left, as I see them, in the context of contemporary politics. T 
politics without the creation of political frontiers, but creating su 


tions to keep the ne tion of 

Joes not require & trained pase 

_as the notion of the ees ee 

he political imaginary of the 2 4 
if Extremes: 


ask onesel 
i - the working class at | 
-ality of the workil ; ane . 
: = y that the reason 1S mainly ¢ meee 
r jscove a x Se : ane 
. . jcipatory subject s so deeply root te ae Meee 
ee ass {description of these changes, Erle © peonlirers 
By of ihe T tieth Century, 1914 1.991, London: Abacus 
Twentieth Century, 
History of the Twe 


7. s argu was W 960s m rian SOC Fist JOS 
an S ra 
t forward in th 1960s by the Argent 
yment was pul 2 
. This arg 


es’ of Marxist discourse) but has to construct through 
action the very social entities which have to be emancipated. 
ever, is the political challenge of our age. Its contours becor 
visible if we confront them with the most obvious temptations 
politics which haunt us: to do away with social division and a 
nisms in the name of a conflictless society — the Third Way, the 
centre (there are no right-wing or left-wing economic policies, 01 
ones, as the inimitable Tony Blair has asserted); to take refuge in ex 
sively defensive politics, leaving aside any strategic thought 


struggle altogether and to continue repeating old Marxist forn 
which have become empty metaphysical propositions, with litle & 
nection with what is actually happening in the world. 

There is no future for the Left if it is unable to create an expa 
universal discourse, constructed out of, not against, the proli 
particularisms of the last few decades. A dimension of universa 
already operating in the discourses which organize particular deman 
and an issue-orientated politics, but it is an implicit and undevel 
universality, incapable of proposing itself as a set of symbols able to: 
the imagination of vast sectors of the population. The task ahead 
expand those seeds of universality, so that we can have a full social i 


been the hegemonic horizon of world politics for the last thir 
is certainly a difficult task, but it is one which, at least, we can prope 
formulate. ‘To do so is already to have won a first important battle. 


Notes 


1, Ludwig Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, Oxford: Basil Blackwell 1983 
108, p. 47°. 

2. Butler says that she is not sure what I understand by ‘panlogicism’, Let me just 
say that I use the term in its usual meaning in the literature on Hegel — namely, he 
project of a presuppositionless philosophy. 
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Butler: the Real and its discontents 


Perhaps the ultimate obj : i 
i ps the besa object of contention in our debate is the status af 
aacania oF so let me i i i . 
ian) Real — so let me begin by reiterating what I perceive to bet 


he oppositi 
order’, that is, the *big Other’, and ‘society’ me of 

a t ig Other’, and ‘society’ as the field of contingent 
sy mbolic struggles: all her main points against Laclau or me can be 

to this matrix: to the basic criticism that we hypostasize wits > historica 
contingent formation (even if it is the Lack itself) nt re r a 
dental pre-social formal a priori. For example, when I ie noe la k 

ee and defines, negatively, human social reality’, I all rely 

a transcultural structure to social reality that presuppo: ea socalty Ea 


lear vase eh usc ali “sa sociality b 
wie ve and ide alized kinship positions that presume the heterose3 
es : ee the defining social bond for all humans’ (JB 
uy nets Rey ope . j 4 

). If we formulate the dilemma in these terms, then, of course. 

i se, 


the disagreement seems inevi 

, agreement seems inevitable. Do we want to affirm that there is a 

ideal a an i 2 
ig Other, or an ideal small other, which is more fundamental U 

any of cial fc i a : 

any af its social formulations? Or do we want to question whether 

ideali' 


. that pertains to sexual difference is ever not constituted b 
actively reproduc: < 

ely reproduced gender norms that pass their ideality off as essential 
to a pre-social and ineffable sexual difference? ( JB, p 144) 


{hrough the r 


sexual life are 
tion’ ( JB, p- 147), Butler’s conclusion is, of course, 


transcendental cl 
anyol 


“fully to actualize the symbolic norm. Gonse 
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js critical line of reasoning, however, only works if the (Lacanian) Real 
historical a priori symbolic norm, as is clear from the 
- of this originary, pre- 
ly 


silent!) reduced to a pre 
« formulation: “The formal character 
in its ostensible emptiness is accomplished prec 
rtain idealized and necessary 


sexual difference 
-eification by which a ce 
akes hold’ (JB, p- 145). If then, sexual difference is ele- 
r all concrete variations of 
ible normative condi- 
inevitable: “as a 


dimorphism t 
d into an ideal prescriptive norm if 


ate’ 
‘constrained by this non-themau 


aim, sexual difference should be rigorously opposed by 


re who wants to guard against a theory that would prescribe in 
advance what kinds of sexual arrangements will and will not be per- 
mitted in intelligible culture’ (JB, p. 148). Butler is, of course, aware 
how Lacan’s il n’y a pas de rapport sexuel means that, precisely, any ‘actual’ 
tainted by failure; however, she interprets 
reality of sexual life 


sexual relationship is alwé 


this failure as the failure of the contingent historical 
quently, she can claim that, 


a transcendental status even when 
ly within ideal gender dimor- 
s explain intersexuality by 


xual difference has 


for Lacanians, 
sexed bodies emerge that do not fit squar 
phism’. In this way, I ‘could neverthele 
claiming that the ideal is still there, but the bodies in question contingent, 
historically formed ~ do not conform to the ideal’ (JB, p. 145; empha- 


sis added). 

Iam tempted to say that, in orde 
with his il n'y a pas de rapport sexuel, one 
in the above quote with because: "sexua 
status because sexed bodies emerge that do not fit squar 
gender dimorphism’. That is to say: far from serving as an implicit sym- 
bolic norm that reality can never reach, sexual difference as 
real/impossible means precisely that there is no such norm: sexual diffe 
is that ‘rock of impossibility’ on which every ‘formalization’ of s¢ 
difference founders. In the sense in which Butler speaks of ‘competing 
universalities’, one can thus speak of competing symbolizations /normatwiza- 
tions of sexual difference: if sexual difference may be said to be ‘formal’, it 
is certainly a strange form~— a form whose main result is precisely that it 
1 form which attempts to capture it. If one 


r to get close to what Lacan aims at 
should begin by replacing wen when 
1 difference has a transcendental 
ly within ideal 


rence 
sual 


undermines every universa 
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insists referri 
cats Wpetimay: e the opposition between the universal 
a = foe and the contingent/: 
pee op a sexual difference is the paradox of the 
fa Boel neds eee than universality itself — a a 
ee ote we saomiree of the ‘pathological’ sp’ ; 
eae A falda eae somehow derails 
Arian eS id ai ity itself. Far from being normanem s 
yea an sehr oe in the most radical sense of the 
Heit ne neh a a symbolic fictions of symmetrical ki 

. 9 obliterate. Far from cons a 


arrangements in advance, the Real of 


— the variety of 

en ! 1al difference is 
This Laat ott proliferation in es be 7 
Mab eben nti m3 also costes me to answer Butler’s 
ee ee in es = big Other’ into a kind of pre-hisi 
ious Pt ori: when Lacan emphatically asserts that *th 
il n’y a pas de grand Autre|’, his point is precisely i 


gencies ~ there a He SIS u 
are only contingent, fragile, inconsistent conf 
§ ‘ iguratit 


(Furthermore, far from clinging to paternal symbolic at thority, 
mo; 
ging pate 
is 


ent to the Symbolic is s jal to the a ere is no D 
S ic is strictly eq 
ied : jual t he claim that ‘there is 


laminates ever 


nian Real is that tr i 
a al is that traumatic ‘bone in the throat’ that 
ct 


; ideality of the symbolic, rendering i i 
inconsistent. For thi tin , rendering it contin: 
Real is its ver ante? far from being opposed to nto 
Deiieinalerniet Suptonl aaa: (here 
changes from Butler’s di ea Ne can thus see how the entire topolo 
fies Histoial & in . a sti of the Real and the ‘big Other’ as d 
her critical portrai 3 ip = Bora! functioning in Lacan’s edifice: i 
portrait, Butler describes an ideal ‘big Other’ which perth 


as a norm, althoug’ 3 y alize hough the contingen= 
a ugh it is never f 
¢! ully actualiz fe 
cd oC 
cies of history thwart its full impos ‘ 


centred on the tension between n; while Lacan’s edifice is, rather 

‘i x some traumatic ‘parti 

some kernel which resi aumatic ‘particular abso 2 

h EL oa thes ar abs 

Para ane resists symbolization, and the ‘competi er i 
S| se Bu Yes ie lace sting universal- 

symbol ee appropriate term) that endeav . ers 

symbolize/normalize it.? CORY OE NUE 
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priori Form and history/sociality is 
ay, the ‘duality’ with which Lacan 
symbolic 


tween the symbolic a 
o Lacan — that is to s 
e duality of the a priori form/norm, the 
al realization: for Lacan, as well as for 
nt, partial, inconsistent symbolic 


‘The gaP be 
y foreign l 
ates is not th 
der, and its imperfect historic: 
miler, there is nothing outside conunge 
practices. NO ‘pig Other” that guarantee 
+ to Butler and the historicists, however, 
simple empirical excess of ‘society” 
sm of Butler: 
is a direct 


per 


s their ultimate consistency. In 
Lacan grounds historic- 


a different way: NOt in the 
schemata (here Laclau is right in his critic 
as opposed to ‘the symbolic 
to an ontologically unexplained positive wealth of 
stant kernel within the symbolic process itself, The 
ne neutral limit of 


in 
+ symbolic 
on of society /history 


y noi 
ist reference 

_ but in the re 
' il is thus not simply a technical term for th 
here, one should be as precise as possible with 


conceptualization 
Jationship between the trauma as real and the domain of 


istorical practices: the Real is neither pre-social nor a 
1, that the Social itself’ is constituted by the 
Social’ is not 


regard to the re 
socio-symbolic h 
the point is, rathe 
traumatic Real. What is ‘outside the 
m, merely its negative found- 


social effect 
exclusion of some 
some positive @ priori symbolic form/nort 
ing gesture itself? 

Asa result, when Butler criticizes My 
entangled in the results of her own reductive 
imposes on Lacan the network of classic oppositions (transcendental 
contingent content ideal versus material); then, when the 
s and, of course, does not fit this schema, she reads this as 
istency (where, for instance, do | ‘alternately 
the Real] as material and ideal’ (JB, p- } 9)?), In the same 


describe | 
vein, Butler often uses the obvious fact of co-dependent tension between 


the two terms as the argument aga’ 
example, while I endorse her claim that 4st would not be 

ial norm on the one side of the analysis, and the fantasy 
fantasy, and the 
anding 


alleged inc¢ ynsistencies, she gets 
reading of Lacan: she 


form versus 


iticized theory's incons 


inst their conceptual distinction. For 
possible to 


postulate the soc 
on the other, for the modus operandi of 
could not be read without an under 
155), [none the less insist that 


levels is to be maintained: the 


the norm is the 


very syntax of the fanta: 
of the lexicon of the social norm’ (JB, p- 
the formal distinction between these two 


social norm (the set of symbolic rules) is sustained by fantasies; it can 
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ed in recent French political philoso- 

shadowy existence of 
ctral life outside the domain of 
entionable, submerged 
proper particular 
am tempted 


rate only th h thi 
operate only throug: this phantasmic support, bi 
? pport, but the fa 
nta 


of politic | universality is elaborat 
; I perceive the 


Wy Ranciére, Balibar, Badiou). 


condemned to lead a spe! 
ground, unm) 


without even 2 } 
from Butler. | 
of political universality: in 
nt with no proper 


‘banality of Evil’ problematic 

f : to trans i ; 

Ls, A He coats i ee crudel aa par blurred in the back 

Pn am) wera casas san i executor—subj 4 4 as een on anne 

crate ev ce (ted Stas ie anon a : (3 — we in a hokdy different way. 
Ay ecceseere idee autes % wie to ici that this vhadowy existence is the a site 


versality 1s asserted when such an age 
as the direct embodiment of universal- 


within the global order. And 
ctivization, since ‘subject 
a dislocated entity, 


olitics, unt 
‘out of joint’, 
ity against all those 
this gesture js at the same 
designates by definition an ¢ 
an entity which lacks its own place 
While, of course, I fully support 


apprehension concerns the fact that she 
conceives state power a5 an agent of control and reg- 


Foucauldian mode, 

ulation, inclusion and exclusion; resistance to power is then, of course, 
located in the marginal spheres of those who are excluded or half- 
excluded from the official power network, leading 4 shadowy spectral 
half-existence, without 2 proper place within the social space, 
from asserting their symbolic idenuly. Gonsequently, Butler locates 
emancipatory struggle primarily in these marginal agents, resistance 
latory mechanisms which takes place within civil soci- 
problem with this framework? What Butler leaves out 
way in which stale power itself is split from within and 
public state apparatuses are always 
work of publicly dis- 
and so on. Today, 
le? agents leading 
the entire white 


posits itself! 
who do have a place 
time that of subje 
ntity that is not ‘substance’: 
within the Whole. 

Butler's political 


place, 


Nazi “7 : 
bee oe apparatus and its functioni aims, my Ta} 
eae s eSlinaay ia ciiethedione ning. ; aims, my main 
palit Butler from me is through wh af tico-political distance conceives state Powe? ae 
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couples get all the et Renapasays such 2 recoealll 
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nizedvas equal to ae institution of marriage sf a 
endorsing this Pea: J couples, etc.), she ee. og 
Baht ee aa sae aes so, gays break their ‘allan a ca 
Se arnraes es caer themselves from the chain of 5 a (05 Y 
Patents) ganchonoean is the legal form of marriage a 2 
eee taearnsecye "@ subjects, etc.); furthermore cepa iage (sin} 
vate lives. The ctaneane Ores increasing rete Fee hee 
whose status is Coheed ease tba tha the ga oan 
Sudene aaah ee pi at and those who live a Ae ee ae” thes q 
cohateeniepemedaitet fain excluded are even more eee tet a y 
he eoncivoner Seen diane of endorsing legal ine of ; - Bute 
rather, struggle to dercoeh dnhenianes} parenthood, etc.) peice 
to make them independe sans entitlements from the fori ( oa shoul 

My first general poi a of it. : tm 
general pomthereiis that, with'tegard to th h 

: ¢ way the notion 


prevented 


against state regu 
ety. Sow hat is my 
of consideration is the 
relies on its own obscene spectral underside: 
their shadowy double, by a net 
, institutions, practi 
ries of publicly ‘invisib 
nce includes, among others, 

(fundamentalist Christian survivalists in 
remnants of the Ku Klux Klan, ete-)- So the 
marginals who lead the spectral half-exis- 
ic symbolic regime; the problem 
has to rely on 
exclu 


supplemented by 
tals, unwritten rule ces, 


avowed ritu 
x that the se 


we should not forge 
a spectral half-existe 
supremacist underground 
Montana, neo-Nazis. the 


problem is not simply the 
ve excluded by the hegemoni 
elf, in order to survive, 
ectral, disavowed, 


tence of th 
is that this regime its 


of mechanisms whose status is Sp 


a whole gamut 
ded from the 
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public domain. Even the very opposition between state and civil sei 
is thoroughly ambivalent today: no wonder the Moral Majority prese 
itself (and is in effect organized as) local civil society’s resistance 
the ‘progressive’ regulatory interventions of the liberal state. 
Although Butler is well aware of the subversive potential of Heg 
notion of ‘concrete universality’, | am tempted to claim that it is h 
basic acceptance of the Foucauldian notion of power whi 


ch explains h 
failure fully to develop the consequences of the notion of ‘concrete ui 
lity’ for the notion of pow 
‘official’ unive 


and clear! 


y to locate the split bety ee 
lity and its spectral underside within the hegem 
power discourse itself, as its own obscene supplement. So when Butle 
notes critically that, in my work 


ual difference occupies a distinctive pos 


n within the chain of s 
nifiers, one that both occasions the chain and is one link in the cha 
How are we to think the vacillation between these two meanings, and 
they always distinct, given that the transcendental is the ground, and 
occasions a sustaining condition for what is called the historical? (JB. 
p: 143) 


my answer is that I fully assume this paradox: it is the basic structural 
paradox of dialectics, and the concept that indic 


tes ‘how [we are] to” 
think the vacillation between these two meanings’ was proposed long 
ago by Hegel, and then applied by Marx; it is the concept of ‘opposi= 
tional determination [genensdtzliche Bestimmung|’ which Hegel introduces 
in the subchapter on identity in his Greater Logic. In the course of the 
dialectical process, the univ 


sal genus encounters itse/f‘in its opposi- 
tional determination’, that is, as one of its own species (which is why for 
Hegel, paradoxically, each genus has ultimately two species: itself and 
the Species as such). Marx refers to this concept twice: first in the 
Introduction to the Grundrisse manuscript, when he emphasizes the 
double structural role of production in the articulated totality of pro- 
duction, distribution, exchange, and consumption (production is 
simultaneously the encompassing universal element, the structuring 
principle of this totality, and one of its particular elements); then in 
Capital, when he posits that, among the multiple species of Capital, the 


univ’ 
jmmediate e 
capitals. 
analogous to 
in poth ¢ 
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in finance capital, the 


rs itself” y 
ay ed to particular 


n general as Oppos } coe 
i in my view, strictly 
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he others. It is a gene 
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gravity of ¢ 
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pret very being wh 
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atent, this short 
key feature of 
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sality’ in 


ty by part of its cor 
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ation of un ae 


sal and particular, 
am in total agreement 
acy of “concrete unive 
salities’: in her insistence on 
ara itself, involves the 
tion, in order to articulate 1tse Af, ee Ree 
aii “uni ity, she develops ¢ 

ion of its own mode of universaltt she ¢ | 
tedly to make in my own work. a 
gh to say that the 
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This overdetermin : 
circuit between the univ 
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who, it seems to me, & 
central notion of : 
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‘competing univers 
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n their religions. 
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mutandis the same goes fe i 
sees e = goes for the political difference between Left 
ght: they i y di : 
aeoks = not simply disagree — the very political a 
yee wett ar j ‘ rape | iffe : . te 
Speeds es Right appears in a different view reece x 
om the Right.) TAs is Hegel’s ‘concrete uni i 7 
each particularity involves its ae ee 
\ u y wn universality, i 3 ion 
aati ou sality, its own 
a saps lai ) notion 
gine d its own part within it, there is no ‘neutral’ uni a 
id serve as the medi or i 5, hus Hi 
slp on . medium for these particular positions. Thus H xa 
2 al development’ is not ¢ 2 anal 
aus : a deployme: fe i 
rine sR: a yment of a particular 
hee rsality but the process by which, in the passage fi aa 
; Soe e 8 Be x “as > as age ror n 
ee ng oe very universality that encompasses both also ha a 
ersality’ designates pr is ‘i 
‘concrete uni y gnates precisely this ‘inner life’ of uni 
eR Ek hae pre y inner life’ of univers: 
Unita es I rocess of passage in the course of which the 7 
eg y that aims at encompassing it is caught in i ited 
ciate neon ‘ s caught in it, submitted to 


Laclau: 
au: class, hegemony, and the contaminated universal 
rs: 


This brings me aera F 
epi ee - my view, all his critical remarks are ulti= 
rejection of the H pat have called his secret Kantianism, in hi 

EC ; e Hegelian legacy of ‘concrete univ m, in his 
begin with Laclau’s counter- : Sune 


sality’. So let me 
involves a determinate positive RE at Oe oe a 
shina eigts fee i s given in advance, while 

pe mie sie involves no such content... . ¢ Ce a 
se er aw es ri cote idea ultimately also designates a purely 
i ES : alization of Reason, I am tempted to argue 
i ae Aastra tes of Laclau lies in his acceptance of 
bes i dhe p oe the enthusiasm for the impossible Goal of 
— ORE = bein a more modest realizable content. Laclau 
ae emai a se the collapse of Socialism in Eastern 
i a ene = by many of its participants as the moment of 
gat he — ‘ $e ee of global panacea, as an event that 
ree and social solidarity, while the results are much 


capitalist democracy, wi i 
: : s racy, with all its i 
jae TCH eles y all its impasses, not to menti 
ees: amet aspirations. My claim is that if we ac oe 
gap as the ultan riz ’ politica ne pee 
nate horizon of political engagement, does it ni ; I a 
gas ; does it not leave us 
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1 a choice apropos of such an engagement: either we must blind our- 
ultimate failure of our endeavour — regress to 

caught up in the enthusiasm — or we must 

of cynical distance, participating in the game while being 
disappointing?” Laclau’s Kantianism 
Jation between emanci- 
r is inherent to 
that full 


witl 
res to the necessary 


selv 
and let ourselves be 


naively, 
adopt a stance 
fully aware that the result will be 
emerges at its purest when he deals with the re 
pation and power. Answering the criticism that if powe 
the emancipatory project, does this not contradict the idea 
emancipation involves the elimination of power, he argues: 

ion of emancipation by power is not an unavoidable 
ction to which we have U 
al than a universality rep! 
because a fully reconciled society 
ense of self-determination, but that 
alent to the death of freedom, 


the contaminat 
o accommodate, but involves 


empirical imperfe 
a higher human ide: 
ciled human essence, 
entirely free in the 
dom would be equiv 
been eliminated from it. Social 
the 


resenting @ totally recon- 
a transparent 


society, would be 
full realization of free 
for all possibility of disse 
division, antagonism and its necessé 
true conditions of a freedom which does not elimina’ 


(EL, p. 208) 


nt would have 


consequence power ~ ar 


te particularity. 


e ultimate goal of our political 
yer be achieved: emancipation 
this contamination, how- 
ality does not 


ning is as follows: thi 
| emancipation, will ne 
+ contaminated by powers 
to the fact that our imperfect social re 
that is, we are Not dealing only with the gap 
very full realization of eman- 
eedom, the establishment of 
g for a free subjective 


Laclau’s reasor 
engagement, full 
will remain foreve 
ever, is not due only 
allow for full emancipation 
between ideal and imperfect reality. The v 
cipated society wi suld mean the death of fr 
a closed transparent social space with no openin 

the limitation of human freedom is at the same time its 
_. Now, my claim is that this reasoning reproduces 
from the Critique of Practical 

nitive capacities: 

ties in order to 


intervention 
positive condition . - 
almost verbatim Kant’s 
Reason, about the necessary lir 
God, in his infinite wisdom, limi’ 
responsible agents, $ 
we would no longe 


argumentation, 
nitation of human cogt 
ted our cognitive capaci 
make us free ince, if we were to have direct access to 

r be free, but would turn into 


the noumenal sphere, 
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blind au H i K 
omata E rfection i 
re ane uman imperfection is thus, for Kant, the positi 
ion of freedom.’ The hi implicati ety “ot ee 
cs idden implication here i 
ago plication here is the reverse of 
; because you must!’, th i y 
5 st!’, the para K1Cz ic of ‘Ye 
paradoxical logic of ‘You ea 


2eCause yOu Must not ou cannot achieve tu ancipation, be 
k se yOu 5 ! 5 
) . ¥ chieve full e cipati b 


you must not achieve i i 
) Z it, that is, because thi ; 
I : s, because this would mez 
peasy sh pores i mean the end 0} 
- 1d a similar deadlock in Laclau’s answer to my criticism a 
Ps not acc for the histori Z : : 
mantel ee for the historical status of his own theory of hegem 
asically » ree is criti : 
es 7 ; | endorse his critical remarks about Butler’s ae 
abs Ate historicity and co x ne : 
yz ntext-dependency: I i 
p to y: Butler avoids i 
a Rane i y avoids the quest 
eh : litions of context-dependency and historicity — had i ‘ 
this question explicitly: : ya 
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ia nee : a historical and, as a it, 
ranscendentally determin a he would have ha provide 
§ . c : e} 
some ontology of historicity as such, as a result which the transcen: 
nist 


lental-structural dimension would ha ad to be introduced ‘0 
rension would have 1 1 into her 
1 
analysis. (EL, pp. 183+ ve y 


Tam tem i 
é pte ‘le akths aoe 
ene “ dl to claim that this same criticism applies to Laclau himself 
s answer to my critique the em self 
) nat he does Se § 
his theory of 3 1 not account for the stz 
y of hege steel (is j e status of 
Sees y hege mony itself (is it a theory of today’s specific conti 
istorical constellation, so that in Mar x contingent 


: ‘ 's time ‘class essentialism’ 
adequate, while ee. ° ass essentialism’ was 
ee yee le today we need the full assertion of contingency, or is ita 
“scr ¢ “7 : 5 iS 
y describing a transcendental a priori of historicity?): : 


Only in conte 5) So Sis zene! ation of the hege= 
ontemporary societie g 
a is there a general 
alization of the heg 


monic form of politics F 5 

aid of politics, but for this reason we can interrogate the pas 
and find there inchoate forms of the same proce ce pa 
tod: 


es that are fully visit 
and, whe sy di ee 
fe en they did not occur, understand why thing: re di 
erent. (EL, p. 200) viele 


lat nd problematic in S solution 1s th: mplic endorses the 
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Hegelian ev aay, 

pseudo gelian evolutionary point of view that I critically evoked in 
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my first intervention in this debate: although sociopolitical life and its 
structure were always-already the outcome of hegemonic struggles, itis 
none the less only today, in our specific historical constellation in the 
d contingency — that the radically 


‘postmodern’ universe of global 
ent-hegemonic nature of political processes is finally allowed to 


conting’ 
ssentialist’ baggage. - - - In other 


“eome/return to itself”, to free itself of 
words, the real question Is what is the exact status of this ‘generalization 
of the hegemonic form of politics’ in contemporar societies? Is it in 
itself a contingent event, the result of hegemonic struggle, or is it the 
| logic which is not itself determined 


result of some underlying historic 
by the hegemonic form of politics? My answer here is that this *gener- 
alization of the hegemonic form of politics’ is itself dependent on a 
it is contemporary global capitalism w ith 


certain socioeconomic process: 
its dynamics of ‘deterritorialization’, which has created the conditions 
for the demise of ‘essentialist’ politics and the proliferation of new mul- 
So, again, to make my self clear: my point is 
»ssentialist 


tiple political subjectivitie: 
not that the economy (the logic of Capital) is a kind of 
anchor’ that somehow ‘Jimits’ hegemonic struggle — on the contrary, itis 
the very background against which ‘*gener- 


condition, it creates 


its post 
alized hegemony’ can thrive 
It is along these lines that I am also tempted to address the relation- 
ship between ‘class struggle’ and identity politics. Laclau makes two 
points here. First: ‘class antagonism is not inherent to capitalist relations 
of production, but [that] it takes place between those relations and the 
of the worker outside them’ (EL, p. 202); it emerges only when 
as individuals, not as the mere embodiment of economic cate- 
as 


identit 


worker 
gories, for cultural and other reasons, experience their situation 


‘unjust’, and resist. Furthermore, even if and when workers resist, their 
demands are not intrinsically anti-capitalist, but can also aim at partial 
d within the capitalist system. As such, 


reformist goals that can be satis 
‘class struggle is just one species of identity politics, and one which is 
becoming less and less important in the world in which we live’ 
(EL, p. 203) — the workers’ position does not give them any @ priori priv- 


ilege in the anti-systemic struggle.” 
On the first point, I not only endorse Laclau’s anti-objectivist stance; 
T even think that when he opposes ‘objective’ relations of production 
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and ‘subjective’ str : i 
and ubjective’ struggle and resistance, he makes too much of a 
cessio jectivism. Ther jecti ; 
n to objectivism. There are no ‘objective’ relations of prod ia 
J let 


whic nh Ca en inv ve FE i 
h can then involve or not involve the resistance of the indivi 
s id 


caught up in them: the very absence of struggle and resistance 

that both sides involved in relations accept them wwitlio ae a 
already the index of the victory of one side in the struggle. One ' a noe 
that in spite of some occasional ‘objecti et alatiors 


' U formulations, the rei ti 
i . the reduetic 
of ndividuals to embodied economic categories (terms of the relatio 
production) is for Mar La si G ict yu the fs of the pro 
€ 1 p x not a simple fact, but the Pp 
i act, It of th 
of ‘reificatic S, aN aspect ¢ € olog! mys! 
tion’, that is, an as pect of the ideological ‘mystification’ inhi 


ent to capitali As for Laclau’ i 
ar pit lism. A for Laclau’s second point about class struggle bei 
‘just one species of identity politic ich i ce 
: y politics, one which is becomi 
se ming less and I 
importa > wor’ i ive’ tera : 
I ‘ int in the world in which we live’, one should counter it by the 
already-mentioned parz PY os oe 2 
~~ y ntione d paradox of ‘oppositional determination’, of the part 
re cha ‘ sVictains ifs ; H . : 
e chain that sustains its horizon itself: class antagonism certainly 


pices the series of social antagonisms, but it is simultane= 
sly the specific antagonism which ‘predominates over the rest, WI 
relations thus assign rank and iitockes to the eee ra 3 a 
TARAS which bathes all the other colours and ~ alice hal 
particularity” My example here is, again, the very prolifé ial a 
pelidaa) subjeca s: this proliferation, which seems to vale rat : ae 
tpi . : HSE SS role is the result of the ‘class struggle’ intl on 
cys oday’s glo! gal capitalism, of the advance of so-cé 
ea agian society. In more general terms, my ee i aan 
i pened ae ‘Kde not accept that all elements which enter 
ote on ggie are in principle equal; in the series of struggles 
, political, feminist, ecologic ; 
which, while it is part of the c 


1, ethnic, etc.) there is alwz 


one 
s om * 5 a 
zon.'" This contamination c a Sa jarucular 1s ‘stronger 
contamination of the universal by the | 4 stronger 
than the struggle { egemony or which particular cc n will 
ha 221 fu fi (1. wh paruc e€ 
egemonize the univers: SLC es iva t he 
$ 4 rsality in question) 
i i J S : it structures in ad : 
ry terra ete j < = ay ; a a 4 
y terrain on which the multitude of particular contents fight for hege 
mony. Here I agree with B r: the stion 1s s whi rr lar 
a utler: th question 1s i 
: 2 is not just which pz : 
4 i articular 
content will hegemonize the ¢ mplty place of universality 


ain, secretly overdetermines its ve: 


ve 


is, also and above « ic ivilegi see 

oie of = which secret privileging and inclusions/exclusions 

i sah a ; la 1 
ur for this empty place as such to emerge in the first place. 
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Soyons réalistes, demandons Vimpossible! 


n of capitalism itself. Here is 
nts of postmodern politics 
d renounce any attempt 


This brings me, finally, to the Big Questio 
er to my claim that the propone 
as ‘the only game in town’, an 
isting liberal-capitalist regime: 


Laclau’s answ 
accept capitalism 
to overcome the ex 


assertions like this is that they mean absolutely noth- 


rstand that [Zizek] wants to impose the 
does he want to socialize the means of 
abolish market mechanism 2 And what is his political 
hese rather peculiar aims? . « - Without at least the 
to these questions, [Zizek’s| anti-capitalism is 


The difficulty with 
ing. . . . Should we unde 
dictatorship of the proletariat? Or 


production and 


strategy to achieve t 
beginning of an answer 
mere empty talk. (EL, p. 206) 

let me emphasize what these lines mean: they mean, in effect, 
a viable alternative to global capitalism — the 
{ state regulation and dem- 


First, 
that today, one cannot even imagine 
the Left is ‘the introduction © 
ocratic control of the economy so that the worst effects of globalization 
are avoided’ (EL, p- 206), that is, palliative measures which, w hile resign- 
ing themselves to the course of events, restrict themselves to limiting the 
damaging effects of the inevitable. Even if this iy the case, I think one 
should at least take note of the fact that the much-praised postmodern 
‘ation of new political subjectivities’, the demise of every 
assertion of full contingency, occur against the 
aciation and acceptance: the renunciation 
of the idea of a global change in the fundamental relations in our soci- 
ety (who still seriously questions capitalism, state and _ political 
democracy?) and, consequently, the acceptance of the liberal demo- 
cratic capitalist framework which remains the same, the unquestioned 
background, in all the dynamic proliferation of the multitude of new 


In short, Laclau’s claim about my anti-capitalism also 
rol of the economy’, and, 


only option for 


‘prolifer 
tialist’ fixation, the 
background of a certain silent renur 


subjectivities. 
holds for what he calls the ‘democratic cont 
project of ‘radical democracy”: either it 
asures within the global capitalist 


more generally, for the entire 
means palliative damage-control me 


framework, or it means absolutely nothing. 
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I am fully aware of what one should call, without any irony, the 
achievements of liberal capitalism: probably, never in hur hae 
have so many people enjoyed such a degree of freedom and mat i 
standard of living as in today’s developed Western countries. Hom 
far from accepting the New World Order as an inexorable prose whi 
allows only for moderate palliative measures, I continue to think i 

old Marxist vein, that today’s capitalism, in its very triumph, is breed g 
new ‘contradictions’ which are potentially even more cxplost thal 
those of standard industrial capitalism. A series of Snatonalined inna 
diately comes to mind: the result of the breathtaking growth of 
productivity in the last few de oma ae 


des is ri 


ing unemployment, wi 
long-term perspective that developed societies will need a a 
cent of their workforce to reproduce themselves, with the remain ‘30 
per cent reduced to the status of a surplus from a purely econo 
point of view; the result of decolonization is that multinationals treat 
even their own country of origin as just another colony; the resull of 
globalization and the rise of the ‘global village’ is the Ey, Gon of 
whole strata of the population; the result of the pinche pace ‘disap- 
pearance of the working class’ is the emergence of millions of maa 
workers labouring in the Third World sweatshops, out of our delicall 
Western sight... The capitalist system is thus approaching its inherent 
limit and self-cancellation: for the majority of the population the dream 
of the virtual ‘frictionless capitalism’ Bill Gates) is turning ae ani ne 
mare in which the fate of millions is decided in hyper-refl me ve 
speculation on futures. —_ 
From the very beginning, capitalist globalization — the emergence of 
capitalism as the world system — involved its exact opposite: the split 
within particular ethnic groups, between those who are oceded in this 
globalization and those who are excluded. Today, this split is more rz de 
ical than ever. On the one hand, we have the so-called ‘sy sane clas 
not only managers and bankers, but also academics, journalists law vee 
and so on —all those whose domain of work is the virtual symbol 
universe. On the other, there are the excluded in all their variations tha 
permanently unemployed, the homeless, underprivileged atc and 
religious minorities, and so on). In between, there is the weno 
‘middle class’, passionately attached to the traditional modes a 
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production and ideology (say, a qualified manual worker whose job is 
threatened), and attacking both extremes, big busine and academics as 
well as the excluded, as ‘un-patriotic’, rootless’ deviations. As is always 
the case with social antagonisms, today’s class antagonism functions as the 
intricate interplay between these three agents, with shifting strategic 
alliances: the ‘politically correct’ symbolic classes defending the excluded 
against the ‘fundamentalist’ middle class, and so forth. The split between 
adical than traditional class divisions 


them is becoming even more 
one is tempted to claim that it is reaching almost ontological propor- 
tions, with each group evolving its own ‘world-view’, its own relation to 
reality: the ‘symbolic class’ is individualistic, ecologically sensitive and 
simultaneously ‘postmodern’, aware that reality itself is a contingent 
lass’ sticks to traditional stable ethics 


symbolic formation; the ‘middle ¢ 
ses are ‘losing touch’; 


and a belief in ‘real life’, with which symbolic cl 
the excluded oscillate between hedonistic nihilism and radical (religious 


or ethnic) fundamentalism. . . - 

Are we not dealing again with the Lacanian triad of Symbolic, 
Imaginary and Real? Are the excluded not ‘real’ in the sense of the 
kernel which resists social integration, and is the ‘middle class’ not ‘imag- 
fantasy of society as a harmonious Whole 


inary’, clinging to the 
The main point of this improvised 


corrupted through moral decay? 
description is that globalization undermines ity own roots: one can already 
perceive on the horizon the conflict with the very principle of formal 
‘symbolic class’ will no longer be 


democracy, since, at a certain point, the 
in the resistance of the majority.'! Which 


able ‘democratically’ to conta) 
then resort to? Nothing is to 


way out of this predicament w ill this ¢ 
be excluded, even up to genetic manipulation to render those who do 


not fit into globalization more docile... 

How, then, are we to answer today’s predominant consensus acec ord 
ing to which the age of ideologies — of grand ideological projects like 
Socialism or Liberalism ~ is over, since we have entered the post-ideo- 
logical era of rational negotiation and decision-making, based upon the 
neutral insight into economic. ecological, etc. necessities? This consen- 
sus can assume different guises, from the neoconserva 
refusal to accept it and consummate the loss of grand ideological prc dj 
ects by means of a proper ‘work of mourning’ (different attempts to 


tive or Socialist 
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resuscitate global ideological projects) up to the neoliberal opini 

according to which the passage from the age of ideologies to ne a 
ideological era is part of the sad but none the less inexorable ro ie 
the maturation of humanity — just as z ou 
the lo: 


a nity 4 young man has to learn to accept 
8 of grand enthusiastic adolescent plans and enter the everyday 
adult life of realistic compromises, the collective subject has to learn a 
accept the withering-away of global utopian ideological projects and th 
entry into the post-utopian realist era... . . “ah ‘ 
The first thing to note about this neoliberal cliché is that the neutral 
reference to the necessities of the market economy, usually invoked in 
order to categorize grand ideological projects as unrealistic utopias, is 
itself to be inserted into the series of great modern utopian projects 
I hat 1s to say ~ as Fredric Jameson has pointed out — what characterizes 
utopia is hot a belief in the essential goodness of human nature, or 
some similar naive notion, but, rather, belief in some global medion 
which, applied to the whole of society, will automatically bring about the 
balanced state of progress and happiness one is longing for ania) in this 
precise sense, is not the market pre 


ie isely the name for such a mechanism 
which, properly applied, will bring about the optimal state of society? 
So, again, the first answer of the Left to those — Le i 


Bic ' ; sts themselves — 
4 10 bemoan the loss of the utopian impetus in our societies should be 
that this impetus is alive and well — not only in the Rightist ‘fundamen- 
talist’ populism which advocates the return to grass-roots democracy, but 
its all among the advocates of the market economy themselve 

he second answer should be a clear line of distinction between utopia 
and ideolo 


: logy deology is not only a utopian project of social transfor- 
mation with no realistic chance of actualization: no less ideological is the 
anti-utopian stance of those who ‘realistically’ devalue every global proj- 
ect of social transformation as ‘utopian’, that is, as unrealis oo 


fer peta on as “t ic dreaming 
- / or harbouring ‘totalitarian’ potential today’s predominant form of ide- 
dingienrity pws st ae si $ 3 ‘ : 
ological closure takes the precise form of mental block which prevents us from 
imagining a fundamental social change, in the interests of an allegedly ‘realistic’ and 
‘mature’ attitude. is 

In his Seminar on the Ethics of Psychoanalysis,'3 Lacan developed an 
ys ion between ‘knave’ and ‘fool’ as the two intellectual attitudes: 
the right-wing intellectual is a knave, a conformist who considers the 
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mere existence of the given order as an argument for it, and mocks the 
Left for its ‘utopian’ plans, which necessarily lead to catastrophe; while 
the lefi-wing intellectual is a fool, a court jester who publicly displays the 
lie of the existing order, but in a way which suspends the performative 
efficiency of his speech. In the years immediately after the fall of 
Socialism, the knave was a neoconservative advocate of the free market 
who cruelly rejected all forms of social solidarity as counterproductive 
sentimentalism; while the fool was a deconstructionist cultural critic 
who, by means of his ludic procedures destined to ‘subvert’ the existing 


order, actually served as its supplement. 

Today, however, the relationship between the couple knave-fool and 
the political opposition Right/ Left is more and more the inversion of the 
of Rightist knave and Leftist fool: are not the Third 
y today’s knaves, figures who preach cynical 
sary failure of every attempt actually to 


standard figures 
W. 
resignation, that is, the nec 
change something in the basic functioning of global capitalism? And are 
not the conservative fools — those conservatives whose original modern 
model is Pascal and who as it were show the hidden cards of the ruling 


, theoreticians ultimatel 


ideology, bringing to light its underlying mechanisms which, in order to 
ed — far more attractive? Today, in 
more important than ever to hold this 


remain operative, have to be repr 
the face of this Leftist knavery, it is 
utopian place of the global alternative open, even if it remains empty, living on 
borrowed time, awaiting the content to fill it in. 

I fully agree with Laclau that after the exhaustion of both the social 
Socialist’ 


democratic welfare state imaginary and the ‘really-existing 
imaginary, the Left does need a new imaginary (a new mobilizing global 
, however, the outdatedness of the welfare state and social- 
] dilemma is what to do with — how the 


vision). Tod 


ist imaginaries is a cliché — the 
Left is to relate to — the predominant liberal democratic imaginary. It is my 
contention that Laclau’s and Mouffe’s ‘radical democracy’ comes all 
too close to merely ‘radicalizing’ this liberal democratic imaginary, while 


remaining within its horizon. Laclau, of course, would probably claim 
that the point is to treat the democratic imaginary as an “empty signi- 
fier’, and to engage in the hegemonic battle with the proponents of the 
global capitalist New World Order over what its content will be. Here, 
however, I think that Butler is right when she emphasizes that another 
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way is also open: it is not ‘necessary to occupy the dominant norm in 
order to produce an internal subversion of its terms. Sometimes it is 
important to refuse its terms, to let the term i 
its strength’ (JB, p. 177). This means that the Left has a choice today: 
either it accepts the predominant liberal democratic horizon (demoe- 


racy, human rights and freedoms . . .), and engages in a hegemonie 
battle within it, or it risks the opposite gesture of refusing its very terms, of flatly 
rejecting today’s liberal blackmail that courting any prospect of radical change paves 
the way for totalitarianism. \t is my firm conviction, my politico-existential 
premiss, that the old ’68 motto Soyons réalistes, demandons Vimpossible! still 
holds: it is the advocates of changes and resignifications within the lib- 
c 


|-democratic hori 


on who are the true utopians in their belief that 
their efforts will amount to anything more than the cosmetic surgery that 
will give us capitalism with a human face. 


In her second intervention, Butler superbly deploys the reversal that 
characterizes the Hegelian dialectical proces 


: the aggravated ‘contradic- 
tion’ in which the very differential structure of meaning is collapsing. 
since every determination immediately turns into its opposite, this ‘mad 
dance’, is resolved by the sudden emergence of a new universal determi- 
nation, The best illustration is provided by the passage from the ‘world of 
self-alienated Spirit’ to the Terror of the French Revolution in The 
Phenomenology of Spirit: the pre-Revolutionary ‘madness of the musician 
“who heaped up and mixed together thirty arias, Italian, French, tragic 
comic, of every sort; now with a deep bass he descended into hell, then, 


contracting his throat, he rent the vaults of heaven with a falsetto tone, 
frantic and soothed, imperious and mocking, by turns 


of Rameau)’,'* suddenly turns into its radical opposite: the revolutionary 
stance pursuing its goal with an inexorable firmnes ; 
course, is that today’s 
shifting identities. 


And my point, of 
‘mad dance’, the dynamic proliferation of multiple 


also awaits its resolution in a new form of Terror. The 
sality by opting 
ception, with no 


only ‘realistic’ prospect is to ground a new political univ 
for the impossible, fully assuming the place of the ¢ 


taboos, no a priori norms (human rights’, ‘democracy’), respect for which 
would prevent us also from ‘resignifying’ terror, the ruthless exercise of 
power, the spirit of sacrifice . . . if this radical choice is decried by some 
bleeding-heart liberals as Linksfaschismus, so be it! : 


If wither, to starve it of - 
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Notes 


|. Here, of course, I draw on Joan Copjec’s path-breaking “The Euthanasia of 
Reason’, in Read My Desire, Cambridge, MA: MIT Press 1995. It is sy mptomatic that 
this essay, the essay on the philosophical foundations and consequences of the Lacanian 
notion of sexual difference, is silently passed over in numerous feminist attacks on 


Lacan. 
2. Here, again, we can see how the key to the Lacanian notion of the Real is the 


emplarily by Laclau: 


overlapping of internal and external difference elaborated ¢ 
‘reality’ is the external domain that is delineated by the symbolic order, while the Real 
is an obstacle inherent to the Symbolic, blocking its actualization from within. Buder’s 
standard argument against the Real that the very line of separation between the 
Symbolic and the Real is a symbolic gesture par excellence) leaves out of consideration 
this overlapping, which renders the Symbolic inherently inconsistent and fragile. 

3. Furthermore, as I have already emphasized in my previous two interventions, 
Lacan has a precise answer to the question of ‘which specific content has to be 
excluded so that the very empty form of sexual difference emerges as @ battlefield for 
this ‘specific content’ is what Lacan calls das Ding, the impossible-real 


hegemony’: 
Thing, or, more specifically, in his Seminar X/, ‘lamella’, that is, libido itself as the 
* that ‘is subtracted from the 


repressible fi 


undead object, the ‘immortal life, or 
is subject to the cycle of sexed reproduc tion 


living being by virtue of the fact that it 
(Jacques Lacan, The Four Fundamental Concepts of Psycho-Analysis, New York: Norton 
1977, p. 198 

+. The p 
simplifies a series of key psychoanalytic insights. For example, her claim that 
‘{ajlthough it might be inevitable that individuation requires a foreclosure that pro- 
duces the unconscious, the remainder, it seems equally inevitable that the une onscious 
kably social endures” blurs the 


distinction between the foreclosure that generates the ur matic Real and the straight 
at is foreclosed does not persist in 


- Butler pays for this rejection of conceptual distinctions is that she over- 


is not pre-social, but a certain mode in which the unsp 


repression of some content into the uncons¢ ious, Wh; 
art of the subject’s discourse; it is a 


the unconscious: the unconscious is the censored p 
rhs the flow of the subject's 


signifying chain that insists on the ‘Other Scene’ and distur 
speech, while the foreclosed Real is an extimate kernel within the unconscious itself. 

5. Karl Marx, Grundrisse, Harmondsworth: Penguin 1972, p. 107. 

6. One should add here that, in historical experience, we often find the opposite 
gap: an agent introduced a modest measure that aimed merely at solving some par- 
ticular problem, but then this measure triggered a process of disintegration of the 
entire social edifice (like Gorbachev's perestroika, the aim of which was simply to make 
Socialism more efficient). 

In the Critique of Practical Reason, Kant endeavoured to answer the question of 
access to the noumenal domain, to Things 


what would happen to us if we were to gain 
in themselves: 
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instead of the conflict which now the moral disposition has to wage with ineli- 
nations and in which, after some defeats, moral strength of mind may be 
gradually won, God and eternity in their awful majesty would stand unceas~ 
ingly before our eyes. . .. Thus most actions conforming to the law would be 
done from fear, few would be done from hope, none from duty. The moral 
worth of actions, on which alone the worth of the person and even of the world 
ist at all. The conduet of 
mained as it is now, would be changed into mere 
show, everything would gesticulate well but 
no life would be found in the figures. (Immanuel Kant, Critique of Practical 
Reason, New York: Macmillan 1956, pp. 152-3 


depends in the eyes of supreme wisdom, would not e: 


man, so long as his nature 


mechanism, where, as in a puppet 


So, for Kant, direct access to the noumenal domain would deprive us of the very 
‘spontaneity’ which forms the kernel of transcendental freedom: it would turn us into 
lifeless automata, or — to put it in today’s terms — into ‘thinking machines’. 

8. ‘To avoid misunderstanding: I am fully aware of the autonomous logic of ideo- 
logical struggle. According to Richard Dawkins, ‘God's utility function’ in living nature 
is the reproduction of genes; that is to say, genes (DNA) are not a means for the repro- 
duction of living beings, but the other way round: living beings are the means for the 
self-reproduction of genes. The same question should be asked apropos of ideolo; 


what is the ‘utility function’ of the Ideological State Apparatuses? The materialist 
answer is: neither the reproduction of ideology qua network of ideas, emotions, ete. 
nor the reproduction of social circumstances legitimized by this ideology, but the self 
reproduction of the ISA itself. The ‘same’ ideology can accommodate to different social 
modes; it can change the content of its ideas, ete., just to ‘survive’ as an ISA. What I 
am claiming is that today’s capitalism is a kind of global machine that enables a mul- 
titude of ideologies, from traditional rel 


gions to individualistic hedonism, to ‘resignify 
their logic so that they fit its frame ~ even the teachers of Zen Buddhism like to 
emphasizes how the inner peace that comes with the achievement of satori enables you 
to function more efficiently in the market. . 


9. Incidentally, my main criti 


cism of identity polities is not its ‘particularism’ per sé 
but, rather, its partisans’ ubiquitous insistence that one’s particular position of enun- 
ciation legitimizes or even guarantees the authenticity of one’s speech: only gays can 
speak about homosexuality; only drug addicts about the drug experience, only women 
about feminism. . .. Here one should follow Deleuze, who wrote: ‘one’s own privileged 
experiences are bad and reactionary arguments’(Vegotiations, New York: Columbia 
University Press 1995, p. 11): although it may play a limited progressive role in 
enabling the victims to assert their subjectivity against the patronizingly sympathetic 
liberal discourse about them, such ‘authentication’ by one’s direct experience ultimately 
undermines the very foundations of emancipatory politics. 

10. An the ultimate ‘trauma’ of Paris Js Burning — the 
film about a group of poor, black Americ 


<ample from cinema, again 


ns who, as part of a parodic show, cross- 
dress as upper-class white ladies and mockingly imitate their rituals — is neither race nor 
gender identity, but cass. The point of the film is that, in the thre 


divides subv 


ted by 
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it (class, race and gender), the class divide, albeit the least ‘natural’ (i.e. the most ‘arti- 
contingent, socially conditioned, in contrast to the apparent ‘biological’ 


he only way for the group 


ficial’, 
foundation of gender and race), is the most difficult to cros: 
ss the class barrier, even in the parodic performance, is to subvert their gender 


to cro: ; heir gend 
and race identity... . (For this point I am indebted to Elisabeth Bronfen, Zurich 


University.) . >. 
I]. As the model of an analysis of capitalism close to what I have in mind, see 


Impire (Cambridge, MA: Harvard Unive 


Michael Hardt and Antonio Negri’s si 
Press 2000), a book which tries to rewrite The Communist Manifesto for the twenty-firs 
century. Hardt and Negri describe glob: 
triumphant global capitalism has penetrated all pores of social life, 
intimate spheres, introducing an unheard-of! dynamics which no longer relies on 
and other fixed hierarchical forms of domination, but generates fluid 
so lets 


ization as an ambiguous ‘deterritoria 
down to the most 


patriarchal n, but gen 
hybrid identities. However, this very dissolution of all substantial social links 


it sets free the centrifugal potentials that the eapitalist system 


the genie out of the bottle 
will no longer be able fully to contain. On account of its very global tiumph, the eap- 
italist system is thus more vulnerable than ever today ~ Marx’s old formula still holds: 
capitalism generates its own gravediggers. J , z 

12. The paradox of the US administration’s legal action against the monopoly of 
Microsoft is very pertinent here: does this ac tion not demonstrate how, far ast being 
simply opposed, state regulation and the market are mutually dependent: Left to 
itself, the market mechanism would lead to the full monopoly of Microsoft, and thus 
to the self-destruction of competition — it is only through direct state int ryention 
orders overlarge companies to break up) that ‘free’ market 


which, from time to time, 


competition can be maintained. 
B dee 199% 
13. See Jacques Lacan, The Ethics of Psychoanalysis, London: Routledge 1992, 


pp. 182-3. 


14. G.WE. Hegel, Phenomenology of Spir : Oxford University Press 1977, 


Oxtore 


